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‘cash 

back’ 

ploy 


Blair honours memory of a ‘hero’ at memorial service 


Utilities 
pressed 
for £200 
rebate 


David Hencke 

Westminster Correspondent 




ICHAEL He- 
seltine, the 
deputy 
Prime Min- 
ister, has 
started 
secret talks with the heads of 
the private gas, water and 
electricity utilities to per- 
suade them to offer a total of 
£200 off customers' hills be- 
fore a 1997 general election. 

The plan is aimed at pro- 
moting a “feel good” factor 
among the electorate, before 
they enter the polling booths. 
It would also smash Labour's 
windfall tax plan by giving 
the cash to the customera. 

The scheme would not cost 
Kenneth Clarke, the Chancel- 
lor. anything in extra 
resources and would be com- 
bined with an expected 2 p off 
income tax, doubling of the 
inheritance tax allowance 
and reduction in capital g a i n s 
tax to be announced in the 
Budget cm November 28. 

The cascade of rebates 
could save customers as 
much as £200. 

Mr Heseltine, Deputy 
Prime .Minister, has asked 
electricity companies to give 
two rebates — one already 
agreed for the National Grid 
to be followed by a second 
paid out by the regio nal ele o- 
tricity companies — cutting 



the average bill by between a 
third and half over the year. 

British Gas is also being 
urged to cut bills, though this 
has proved much more diffi- 
cult because of big changes 
from next April when the do- 
mestic gas market Is opened 
up to competition. 

Whitehall and industry 
sources have told the Guard- 
ian that Mr Heseltine has 
been involved in a series of 
private meetings with the 
heads of the companies. Talks 
are understood to have been 
conducted with National 
Power. PowerGen, North 
West Water, Norweb and Brit- 
ish Gas. More are planned 
with other companies. 

An attempt to persuade 
British Telecom- to give p sim- 
ilar £50 rebate at a private : 
meeting with the chairman. 
Sir Iain Vallance, at the Tory 
party conference came to 
grief. Mr Vallance is under- 
stood to have told Mr Hesel- 
tine that Tony Blair's offer of 
a deal to enter the lucrative 
entertainment market was-j 
worth much more to him than 
fear of a Labour windfall tax. 

Mr Heseltine, who believes 
the rebate could help to save 
the Tories from electoral di- 
saster, is -understood to have | 
been keen to announce the : 
deal in the Budget Progress 
has been slow because the 
companies are said to want to 
see changes in the regulatory 
system if they agree to such a 
big payout 

Mr Heseltine has warned 
them that Labour could de- 
stroy their profitability by 
imposing the windfall tax and 
making the regulatory system 
even tougher than under the 
Tories. But the companies are 
said to be unimpressed by his 
arm twisting, particularly be- 
cause Labour’s City offensive 
and Tbny Blair's deal with BT 
have reduced fear of Labour. 

Mr Heseltine is said to be 
desperate to destroy Gordon 
Brown's credibility by remov- 
ing the opportunity for a 
windfall tax. Be is said to be- 
lieve that John Smith’s 
shadow budget destroyed 
Labour's chance of winning 
the last election, and if he 
could remove Labour’s 
r?har»f!«» of a windfall tax he 
could put the party on to the 
defensive, forced to explain 
bow it can raise the money 
for its employment initia- 
tives. A public convinced 
again that a Labour Govern- 
ment will mean swingeing tax 
increases for the middle 
classes would heighten John 
Major’s chances of returning 
to Downing Street and pro- 
mote Mr Heseltine’s image as 
.a saviour qf the Tory party. 

Debate, page 11 







Tony Blair was among those who paid tribute to Yitzhak Babin at a memorial service in the Royal Albert Hall yesterday. 
He said they were honouring the memory of a hero. Warning on “rhetoric of hate,’ page 2 photograph: graham turner , 

Israel told ‘press on with peace’ 


Derek Brown and Martin Woollacott 

report on the climax of a week’s mourning 
at a rally for Yitzhak Rabin in Tel Aviv 


I SRAEL brought a week of | 
mourning for its slain 1 
prime minister to a climax 
last night with a mass plea to 
his successor: press on with 
peace. 

Tens of thousands con- 
verged on the Tel Aviv square 
where Yitzhak Rabin was 
gunned down as he left a 
peace rally on November 4. 
Then, it was called the Square 
of the Kings of Israel Last 
night, officially, it became 
Yitzhak Rabin Square. 


They heard bis widow, 
Leah, speak to her dead hus- 
band. "You the Invincible and 
the unstoppable are now in a 
coffin ... But the terrible 
price we paid is not in vain 
bcause we rose from that 
nightmare to a different 
world,” she said. 

It was a kind of celebration 
as well as a wake. Families 
softly keened songs of mourn- 
ing. Every kind of Israeli was 
there — the young, the old, 
the handicapped, soldiers, ci- 


vilians. some well-dressed, 
others casual 

Not everyone had supported 
Rabin’s policy of trading occu- 
pied land for peace with the 
Palestinians. Some still vehe- 
mently oppose it But last 
night even they came to show 
respect for a national leader. 

In contrast to the security 
shambles which cost Rabin 
bis life, the giant speakers' 
platform was surrounded by 
bodyguards and police. More 
police, regular and paramili- 
tary, stood among the crowds 
and on the fringes of the huge 
square. Helicopters beamed ' 
sear chlig hts on to the crowds 
and the buildings around 
them, each one crusted with 
sharpshooters. 


Last week the press, and 
others, were able to move ca- 
sually to within a yard or two 
of Rabin. Among those others 
was Yigal Amir, the Jewish 
religious fanatic, aged 25. who 
shot dead the man whom, the 
following week has shown, Is- 
rael loved so deeply. 

Amir and at least six sus- 
pected accomplices are now 
in custody. More arrests were 
believed to have been made 
yesterday, but police and se- 
curity services imposed a 
blackout on details. Eric Bar- 
Chen. a police spokesman, 
said there would be no release 
of information “that could in- 
terfere with the investigation 
of the group that planned the 

Turn to page 2, column 3 


Plan to hatch genetically engineered super-salmon in Scotland brings fears for future of native species 


Paul Brown, Environment 
Correspondent 

G enetically engi- 
neered super salmon 
that grow io times as fast 
as normal to an unknown 
size are to be hatched in 
Scotland to see if they can 
be grown commercially. 

Environmental groups 
are alarmed at the damage 
such salmon would do to 
native species If they es- 


caped into the wild. The 
North Atlantic Salmon Con- 
servation Organisation has 
demanded that they should 
not be released in the 
Northern hemisphere. 

Salmon take about five 
years to grow 3ft long, bnt 
the 5,000 super salmon to 
be hatched in Scotland 
would take 18 months, and 
no one knows when they 
would stop growing if they 
were not harvested. 

Strathclyde firm Otter 


Ferry Salmon, which is 
breeding the super salmon 
in land-based *anfc< , has 
tightened up its safety pro- 
cedures to prevent escape 
at the insistence of the 
Health and Safety 
Executive. 

Sea water will be pumped 
in from Loch Fyne and a 
series of filters have been 
installed to stop fish 
escaping. 

The company, which in- 
jects salmon eggs with a 


growth hormone, expects 
the salmon to reach a kilo 
in a year compared with 
100 grams for a normal 
fish. 

A Chilean consortium 
hopes to farm the salmon in 
South America where there 
are no native species. 

David King of the maga- 
zine Genetic News said: “The 
environmental impact pro- 
duced by releasing enormous 
genetically engineered sal- 
mon could be catastrophic.** 


Tony Juniper of Friends 
of the Earth said: “The ef- 
fect on the ecology of South 
American rivers if these 
giant-sized salmon escaped 
would be very serious in- 
deed. Most of the extinc- 
tions of native species we 
have seen have been as a 
result of exotic species in- 
troduced by man. 

“It is ironic that the Bio- 
diversity Convention is 
meeting in Jakarta this 
week to try and stitch up 


international agreements 
to control this sort of 
thing.’* 

Alistair Barge, managing 
director of Otter Ferry 
Salmon, said the Chilean 
producers had asked him to 
follow up on experimental 
work in Canada in produc- 
ing super salmon. 

"No one knows yet 
whether it will work com- 
mercially, nor do we know 
what they would taste like. 
It is all part of the fcriaL” 
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Shell delays 
decision on 
new project 
in Nigeria 


Ian Black in Auckland, 
Chris MeGraal In Lagos 
and Owen Boweott 


S HELL last night de- 
layed a decision 
which had been due 
(his week on whether 
to go ahead with a major new 
project in Nigeria, as world 
leaders and Commonwealth 
countries backed away from 
imposing hard-hitting sanc- 
tions against the African 
state. 

Both John Major, at the 
Commonwealth summit in 
New Zealand, and the US ad- 
ministration warned that an 
oil embargo would harm the 
Nigerian people more than it 
would the ruling military 
junta. 

Despite the storm of inter- 
national protest at the 
regime's execution of the 
Nobel peace prize nominee 
Ken Saro-Wiwa and eight 
other Ogoni activists, the dip- 
lomatic and trade sanctions 
announced fell short of de- 
mands by exiled opponents of 
the regime and environmen- 
tal activists. 

The Commonwealth sus- 
. pended Nigeria from the 52- 
nation body for two years, 
during which time General 
Sani Abacha is supposed to 
institute political and human 
rights reforms. A British ban 
on the sale of weapons to Ni- 
geria, announced by the 
Prime Minister in Auckland, 
may do little more than plug 
loopholes in the arms em- 
bargo in force since the mili- 
tary coup in 1983. The sym- 1 
bolic withdrawal of the US 
and European Union ambas- 
sadors from Lagos was ac- 
companied by an EU declara- 
tion that it would suspend its 
development aid to Nigeria — 
a financial sanction unlikely 
to have much impact 
Potentially the most damag- 
ing blow to the junta was 
Shell's delaying of a decision 
on building a $4 billion natu- 
ral gas plant in Nigeria. Ear- 


lier Mr Major had said the 
Government wanted clarifica- 
tion of the company's plans 
for Nigeria 

Interne wed by satellite on 
BBC l's Breakfast With Frost 
programme, he said: “It is 
certain that the British gov- 
ernment will be in touch with 
Shell to discuss their plans.” 

Shell said the decision date 
had been "superseded by a 
number of factors involving 
establishing agreements and 
finding buyers for the gas". 
Last Friday the International 
Finance Corporation (IFC). 
part of the World Bank, 
pulled its 2 per cent invest- 
ment out of the deal due to 
what Shell called “macroeco- 
nomic considerations". 

Environmental activists 
picketed Shell service 
stations at Speen near New- 
bury. Oxford, and Brighton. 

Despite the clamour for fur- 
ther sanctions against Nige- 
ria, the military government 
in Lagos remained defiant 
The army moved more troops 
into Ogoniland where more 
than 1,000 soldiers are now 
deployed. 

Independent witnesses said 
the region was littered with 
roadblocks and that soldiers 
were beating, robbing and 
harassing Ogonis. Ken Saro- 
Wiwa's family, friends and 
supporters were prevented 
from visiting what the mili- 
tary says is his grave in a 
Port Har court cemetery. The 
area was sealed off by 
soldiers. 

“We see [the Common- 
wealth suspension] as most 
unfortunate, unfair and base- 
less, and it doesn't seem to ap- 
proximate events and devel- 
opments in Nigeria," General 
Sani Abacha ’s spokesman, 
David Attah, declared. "The 
whole thing Is premeditated 
. . . There is an organised con- 
spiracy against our country.” 

Fatalism overtakes 
opposition, paga 65 Letters, 
page 8; Sanction for sanity, 
page 9 


World 
news, 
delivered 
to your 
door. 


The Guardian International and the 
Observer are both now available by 
subscription throughout France. 

This means you can enjoy the Guardian 
International s award winning journalism 
every day, delivered direct to your home. Quality 
reading - world ana UK news, analysis, business, 
features and sport - brought to you. every 
morning, at no extra cost. 

The Observer is the world's original Sunday 
newspaper - over 200 years old. Every week, six 
sections of top quality news, business, arts and 
sport, plus the award winning Life magazine, 
delivered to your doer. 

For more details about rates and our 
introductory offers, contact our subscription agent. 
Media Vitesse, Metropcle 19, 134 - 140 Rue 
d'Auberviiliers, Paris 75019, telephone 
(1) 40 37 94 94. fax (1) 40 37 29 39. 
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Long goodbye for 
the legions lost 



Stephen Bates 


T HEY are Stm finding 
dead soldiers on the bat- 
tlefields around Ypres 77 
years after the bells of armi- 
stice sounded for the first 
world war. 

The bodies of eight Ger- 
mans came to light shortly be- 
fore a remembrance service 
th is weekend at the Menin 
Gate in Belgium, the huge me- 
morial which honours nearly 
55,000 troops obliterated so 
completely in the first three 
years of the war that they 
have no known graves. 

The new discoveries were 
notified by Guy Grewez, a 
local businessman who orga- 
nises the Last Posts which Bel- 
gian volunteer firemen sound 
each evening at the gate, 22.226 
so far. “If we remember just 
one life each evening, think 
how many nights we will have 
to return.” 

Saturday’s two-minute 
silence, marking the precise 
anniversary of the armistice, 
was held 22 minutes late be- 
cause the Belgian contingent 
marching from the Catholic 
cathedral was delayed. 

As those already present 
shuffled impatiently in the 
autumnal sun. there was little 
rancour from the largely Brit- 
ish and mainly elderly crowd. 
They knew that while the rest 
of the world forgets the first 
world war for 364 days of the 
year, Ypres remembers it 
every n igh t 

More than 400,000 British 
and colonial troops were 
killed defending the line 
around Ypres, and a similar 
number of Germans died at- 
tacking it The British lie in 
155 cemeteries around the 
border town in southern Flan- 
ders. The area, now once more 
a fertile and prosperous agri- 
cultural plain. was reduced in 
four years' fighting to a quag- 
mire and the town to rubble. 

Saturday’s parade at Ypres 
was little different from a 
thousand others back in Brit- 
ain. A male voice choir sang 
Abide with Me. The old mean- 


First night 


tation They Shall Not Grow 
Old seemed unbearably poi- 
gnant as it waited up past the 

columns of names — “those 
intolerably nameless names” 
as Siegfried Sassoon called 
them — of long dead men. 

On to the bare heads below, 
paper poppy petals drifted 
down in the breeze from the 
roofof the gate. The silence 
was profound. 

TO be a veteran of the 
trenches now you have to be 
nearly 100, but five made it on 
Saturday, their ages ranging 
from 98 to 102. Donald Hodge, 
a private of the Royal West 
Kents, who served three years 
on the Somme, still alert and 
ramrod straight, was proudly 
admitting to being just short 
of his 101st birthday. Like the 
others, he was bom before 
many of the men listed on the 
gate. 

“My memories are so 
mixed. War is a blasphemy, 
isn’t it?” he said. “I was lucky 
to survive. So many died.” 

Nearby, former sergeant Joe 
Fitzpatrick, 2nd battalion 6th 
Manchester^ was cheerfully 
receiving tributes, being photo- 
graphed, joking with a baffled 
Swedish television crew and 

showing off his medals. 

Joe, doughty in his flat cap, 
glasses gleaming and with his 
hearing aid perhaps not quite 
on flill power, will be 100 on 
Christmas Day. He survived 
three years on the Western 
Front before being captured 
in May 1918. 

“You from the Guardian? 1 
used to work for the Guardian 
as an overseer. Did you know 
the editor Mr Scott?" he said. 
"1 was wounded twice, you 
know, and captured. This Ger- 
man officer stuck his revolver 
in my stomach and said, yon 
come. Well that was the end of 
my war. 

“I was lucky. So many of my 
friends went West You didn’t 

know from one day to the 
next" 

As night fell last night, the * 
fire brigade’s buglers were 
back for their evening ritual 
of the Last Post which the 
town has ordained will con- 
tinue In perpetuity. The men 
are paid an hour’s overtime 
each night 

Mr Gruwez said: “We do not 
want to forget We are ready to 
say the war is past but we 
want to keep it alive. These 
men fought to liberate us. We 
must remember them." 
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The mellow feller 
recants, noisily 


Caroline Sullivan 


Paul Weller 

Humberside Ice Arena, HuB 

I F MY music ever got as laid- 
back and mellow as Eric 
Clapton’s. Td pack It in. Or 
shoot myself, Paul Weller 
promises blithely in this 
month's issue of Q. But the 
magazine's accusation that 
punk's favourite old boy is los- 
ing his edge must have cut 
more deeply than he let on. His 
current Uve show seems dedi- 
cated to proving that, al- 
though he’s a doddery 37. 
there’s life In the old haircut- 
victim yet 

His modus poperandi is to 
stick to the more rampantly 
rocking numbers from his 
three solo albums, omitting 
the gentler music that has led 
to his rebirth as an award-win- 
ning. “mature” (read: Clap- 
tonesque) singer-songwriter. 

After 15 years in music — 
first as lead upstart with the 

Jam, then as the Style Coun- 
cil’s suave souiboy — he was 
ready for a change. He found 
the opportunity during his 


UiC (juuiivu o **** 

An eponymous solo LP 
B was frill of reflective 
ds, si gnallin g the advent 
-yes, laid-back, mellow 
!T. 

w, however, he seems to 
canting. In theory, this 
tracking to an up-yours 
baity sounded promis- 
n practice, it produced 

f the least engaging sets 
i year. Even Weller's 
est fons. Oasis, would 
begged for a break from 
irenalisedroar. 

tarted with Changing 
from the current Stanley 


Road album, during which a 
large target was projected be- 
hind the band. Was this a eulo- 
gy to Weller’s Mod youth, or 
bitter comment on being a 
magnet for rock press ridicule? 

Whatever it meant, it was 
the ouly thought-provoking 
element erf the night- The rest 
of the time, one could only 
strap oneself in and hang on 
as the music hurtled by. 

Driven by the momentum, 
our man was disccmcertiiigiy 
hyperactive, changing guitars 
after every song, lighting ciga- 
rettes and hurling them away 
after two drags and —most 
disconcerting of all — con- 
stantly shaking his Lord 
FU untleroy coif like a dog di- 
vesting itself of fleas. 

Yet this need not have been 
as off-putting as it was had he 
occasionally remembered 
there was an audience out 
there, and that his part of the 
deal was to entertain us. He 
barely communicated, beyond 

the odd grudging “fanks”. 

Labouring under toe delu- 
sion that the soft was a 
rehearsal, he and toe stripped- 
down band Indulged in the 
sort of long improvisations 
only musicians love. Tunes 
like Sunflower and Has My 
Fire Really Gone Out? became 
Charmless as they were elon- 
gated beyond recognition. 

The show only spluttered 
into life attheend, when one 
of the roadies was allowed to 

play guitar for a number — 
Weller’s annual party piece. 
Improbably, the stout grey- 
bearded fellow dripped with 
the drop-dead cool Weller so 
lacked, and closed the show on 
a high note. It hardly compen- 
sated. though. Final score: 
Roadie one, Weller nil. 
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Steam train runs again from 
Manchester to the Peaks 


hauled- train 
1 to Britain s 
Kh line for the 
27 years yester- 
ise a private rail- 
i transport com- 
irle, writes David 

lly-named Man- 
High Peak Rail- 


way Company plans to exploit 
privatisation legislation and 
run trains between Manches- 
ter and the spa town of Bux- 
ton in the Peak District 
Local entrepreneur David 
Shipley hopes to run a last 
commuter train in the morn- 
ings and evenings, and in the 
daytime turn toe same train 
into a rambler, stopping at all 
Stations, for walkers going 
out to the High Peak. 


‘It is 

astonishing 
that Roosevelt 
was prepared, 
without 
the American 
public being 
informed, 
to spend 
millions 
of dollars 
on propping 
up the 
Bolshevik 
state only 
a few years 
before the 
cold war 
started’ 


Edward Pilkington 
on a £200m secret 



A track on the deck of the sunken US ship John Barry, lost OS' Oman in 1944 with a cargo of coins (below) for Saudi Arabia and. allegedly, silver for Stalin 

Sunk silver ‘reveals US deal with Stalin’ 



ISTORIANS believe 
they have uncovered 
documentary evi- 
dence proving that 
in 1944 the United States gov- 
ernment was preparing to 
woo Stalin in a move that 
would have marginalised 
Britain in the post-war world 
order. 

The documents, found in 
official archives in Washing- 
ton and Moscow, suggest that 
the wartime US President, 
F ranklin D. Roosevelt, was 
hoping to improve America's 
relations with the Soviet 
Uhlan with a “sweetener” 
worth up to £200 milli on in 
today's prices. 

The offering, in toe form of 
silva- ingots, is believed to 
have been lost with an Ameri- 
can supply vessel, toe John 
Barry, which lies 8J>00 feet 
under the Arabian Sea 127 
miiAw offthe coast of Oman. 

A leading historian believes 
toe evidence of the gift of 
bullion may force a reap- 
praisal of toe relationship be- 
tween Roosevelt, Joseph 
Stalin and Winston Churchill, 
and particularly the “special” 
relationship between Britain 
and the US. 


US v New York 
Norfolk oSl ....... 

i H Mamie 




Dr John Charmley of toe 
University of East Anglia, the 
author of an acclaimed biog- 
raphy of Churchill, said toe 
discovery would “bring histo- 
rians back to toe realities 
which have tended to be ob- 
scured by toe ideology of toe 
cold war". 

Conventional historical 
thinking on toe end of the 
second world war has tended 
to emphasise the special 
relationship between London 
and Washington, while high- 


lighting toe tension that ex- 
isted between Washington 
and Moscow. 

But if that were the case. Dr 
Charmley said: "What on 
earth were toe Americans 
doing shipping such an enor- 
mous quantity of silver in 
utter secrecy to Stalin?" 

On August 28, 1944. the SS 
John Barry, was sunk on 
route to the Gulf by a German 
submarine. It was carrying 
about 3 million silver riyals 
•— minted in Philadelphia on 


behalf of the Saudi royal fam- 
ily — half of which were 
retrieved in a recent salvage 
operation and will go on sale 
in Geneva on Thursday. 

Research carried out dur- 
ing the salvage operation has 
unearthed solid evidence that 
the ship was also carrying a 
secret stash of silver bullion 
intended for Moscow. An 
American naval intelligence 
report, now deposited in US 
state archives in Washington, 
reveals that the John Barry 


was carrying $26 million 
(about £16 million, or £200 
millio n at current values) in 
silver destined for Abadan in 
Iran, a port serving a well- 
used supply route into the 
heart of the Soviet Union. 

John Beasant, a journalist 
based to Oman who uncov- 
ered the John Barry docu- 
ments and whose book. Sta- 
lin's Silver, is published this 
week, said toe existence of the 
silver pointed to a secret deal 
between Roosevelt and Stalin 
anticipating toe end of toe 
war. “It’s astonishing that 
Roosevelt was prepared, with- 
out the American public 
being informed, to spend mil- 
lions of dollars on propping 
up the Bolshevik state only a 
few years before the cold war 
started.” 

According to Dr Charmley, 
Roosevelt was already en- 
gaged in a charm offensive. 
“He knew he bad to get Stalin 
to trust him — or at least to 
think they could do business 
together." 

Between 1941 and toe end of 
toe war. America developed a 
sophisticated system for help- 
ing the Soviet war effort, with 
regular supplies af industrial 


goods, food and weapons. But 
if the John Barry had reached 
Its destination, the bullion 
would arguably have put the 
two countries on to a new 
footing. 

By contrast, Roosevelt’s 
dealings with Churchill were 
at that time strained, particu- 
larly as a result of the Ameri- 
can leader’s aversion to the 
British empire. At a war con- 
ference to Teheran in Novem- 
ber 1943, Roosevelt had 
accused Churchill of being an 
imperialist — much to toe lat- 
ter’s offence and 
embarrassment 

Dr Charmley said the dis- 
covery of the John Barry’s 
secret hoard cast doubt on toe 
view historians had clung to 
throughout toe cold war that 
Britain held pride of place in 
US affections. “Here we have 
concrete evidence that for 
Roosevelt the special relation- 
ship was not with Britain, but 
with the Soviet Union. 

•'Churchill never quite 
grasped that fact— and partly 
as a result, British historians 
never grasped it either. Roo- 
sevelt wanted to keep Stalin 
sweet — and you can't get 
much sweeter than silver.” 


Jewish leader warns rabbis on ‘rhetoric of hate’ 


Jonathan Steele 

at a memorial 
service In the Royal 
Albert Hall hears 
a stem message for 
religious teachers 

T HE Chief Rabbi, Jona- 
than Sacks, called on 
Britain's Jewish leaders 
yesterday to “engage in collec- 
tive self-examination” and 
recognise that religious teach- 
ers had formed the “rhetoric 
of hate" which led to toe mur- 
der of Yitzhak Rabin. 

At a packed memorial ser- 
vice in the Royal Albert Hall, 
attended by 5,000 people in- 
cluding the leaders of toe 
main political parties, he 
seized the moment to go be- 
yond other speakers' tributes 
to toe dead prime minister. 

“ For months before Yitzhak 
Rabin died the warning lights 
were flashing. The positions 
were growing more extreme. 
Worst of all some of those 
voices were religious, and 
what they said and led to 
make me hang my head in 


shame." he told a hushed 
auditorium. 

If rabbis did not heal toe 
wounds which opened in Is- 
rael with the start of toe de- 
bate over surrendering land 
for peace, *T fear that the bul- 
let that broke Yitzhak Rabin's 
body will enter toe Jewish 
soul," he said. 

Dr Sacks's warning high- 
lighted the deeper shock 
which has been growing 
throughout Britain’s Jewish 
community in the past few 
days, and was expressed at 
synagogue services on 
Saturday. 

If in the initial phase, in the 
words of Ned Temko. editor of 
toe Jewish Chronicle, “People 
first felt thank God it wasn't 
an Arab, then my God. it was 
a Jew”, they gradually began 
to realise that Yigal Amir, toe 
self-confessed assassin, was 
not a loner or a psychopath, 
but a well-educated Orthodox 
student 

The Chief Rabbi’s words 
also showed that Britain's 
rabbis cannot agree on a com- 
mon platform. Although 
rabbis from five different 
groups — Reform, Orthodox, 
MasortL Sephardic and Liber- 
als — lit candles at yester- 
day’s Albert Hall service. 


plans for them to address a 
single memorial meeting 
were abandoned early last 
week. 

Dr Sacks, who also heads 
the United Synagogue (toe 
main Orthodox community), 
is widely recognised as more 
liberal than his Orthodox col- 
leagues. “The United Syna- 
gogue’s desire not to sit with 
other groups took priority 
over the idea of unity in 
mourning for Mr Rabin,” said 
Colin Shindler, the author of 
a book on Likud, Israel’s 
rightwing opposition party. 

Britain’s Jewish commu- 
nity has always been conser- 
vative In its attitudes to con- 
troversy. For years it was 
taboo to air differences in 
public, let alone criticise Isra- 
el’s government But toe ten- 
sions over the peace process 
began to spill over here too. 

Another taboo fell in 
August when Jewish protest- 
ers rallied outside the Israeli 
embassy for the first time. Or- 
ganised by Avi Weiss, a right- 
wing American rabbi, the 
protest was attended by Rabbi 
Alan Kimcbe, director of the 
Orthodox organisation Jew- 
ish Continuity, and Cyril 
Stein, honorary vice-presi- 
dent of the main British fond- 


Mrs Rabin tells Israel to press 
on with peace at Tel Aviv rally 


Continued from page 1 

attack against toe late prime 
minister”. 

The statement was toe most 
unquaUfed confirmation so 
far that the police are work- 
ing to uncover a conspiracy. 

But last night in Yitzhak 
Rabin- Square it was not the 
time for speculation or 
recrimination. All eyes were 
focused on a slight but formi- 
dable woman, who had come 
with a message for her mur- 
dered husband. 

Leah Rabin told him of the 
crowds in toe square and 
those at toe funeral in Mount 
Herzl National Cemetery. Je- 
rusalem. She told him of the 
world leaders who had 
attended that foneral, of the 
candles that h ad been lit 
throughout the land, of toe 
tears that had been shed. 

'All the world has mourned 
you and cried over you. Our 
whole country for a whole 
week has been weeping for 
you. They have Lit candles for 
you and have covered you in 
Dowers.” she said- Many in 
the crowd were weeping as 
she called on Shimon Peres, 
the acting prime minister, to 
carry on down the road to 
peace “and not to stop in any 
circumstances”. 


That plea was endorsed by 
the vast majority of toe crowd. 

Some, like Rachel, a social 
worker, aged 46, said they had 
been there toe night Rabin 
was killed. "I have returned 
here many times. Each time I 
come 1 remember those last 
minutes. I supported him. and 
I support him now.” 

Eron, a soldier on leave, 
aged 16. strolled through the 
crowd with his M-16 over his 
shoulder. Guns were banned 
last night, but as a soldier, he 
was exempt Had he been 
stopped by security? "Only 
four times." he said wryly. 

For Eron, Rabin was a 
leader, a prime minister, who 
had to be honoured. “1 have 
come to pay my respects. I 
was very much in opposition 
to him but he was still the 
prime minister." He said he 
would vote In fiiture for Tso- 
met a far right party totally- 
opposed to any handover of 
the territories. 

Orll, a smartly dressed 
fashion designer with a 
neatly clipped miniature poo- 
dle. was standing near the 
platform. “1 have been here 
three times this week. The 
reason Is simple. We have had 
enough or war. r want to iden- 
tify myself with his pence.” 


Israel may 
ban IIS Jews 
supporting 
‘terrorists’ 

T HE Israeli government is 
considering banning 
American Jews who identify 
with Jewish “terrorist” 
groups from settling in Israel, 
the environment minister, 
Yossi Sarid, said yesterday. 

Under Israel’s Law of 
Return, foreigners who can 
trace Jewish roots to at least 
one grandparent can become 
new immigrants and c laim Is- 
raeli citizenship. 

"We will ban the immigra- 
tion of those people identify- 
ing themselves with terrorist 
Jewish organisations," Mr 
Sarid said. The Law of Return 
might have to be amended, he 
added. "They will not be 
allowed to come to Israel, and 
preferably they will stay 
there in the United States." 

During yesterday’s cabinet 
meeting a consensus was 
reached on this point, he 
said, but no decision was 
taken. 

Israeli police said Jewish 
extremists arrested after the 
assassination also planned to 
kill Arabs to thwart Rabin's 
peacemaking with Palestln. 
inns. — Reuter. 


raising group, the Joint Israel 
Appeal 

Mr Stein said Mr Rabin's 
government was a minority, 
which only stayed in power 
by "buying a Knesset member 
and six Arab members of the 
Kne sset who are effectively 
PLO representatives”. Mau- 
rice Wahl, the president of toe 
Jerusalem Great Synagogue, 
described Mr Rabin as "head- 
ing a Nazi Jewish 
government’’. ■ 

Britain's Orthodox Jews 


have recently seen growing 
influence from the conserva- 
tive Lubavitch community, 
which has its headquarters in 
Brooklyn, New York. Not 
enough rabbis graduate from 
Jews’ College in London. Brit- 
ain's only seminary, and the 
Lubavitch have been fining 
toe gaps. 

The Lubavitch’? last leader, 
the late Menachem Schneer- 
son, argued fiercely that it 
was against God’s law for 
Jews to give up biblical land. 


His view has been taken up 
by many other Orthodox 
rabbis, particularly those 
who run Bar-Dan university, 
where Yigal Amir studied. 

Rabbi Hugo Gryn, leader of 
the Liberal and Progressive 
Synagogues, which held a sep- 
arate memorial yesterday, 
said the key point was to 
resist those who suggested a 
religious justification for op- 
posing peace. “There’s not a 
s i n gle prayer which says “Be 
hard-nosed about territory”. 
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Adverts selling 
women flood on 
to the Internet 

Emily Rose on a new computer trade 

W OMEN from Asia and I of prostitutes. Such mater 
Eastern Europe are has begun flooding on to t 
being sold via the In* Internet nntv tn the. oast ft 


W OMEN from Asia and 
Eastern Europe are 
being sold via the In* 
temet for prostitution and 
marriage to Western men 
research has revealed. 

Hie latest advances in com- 
puter technology are being 
used to provide, details of sex 
tours — including trips to the 
Caribbean with “Pimps *R' 
Us” — and mail order brides. 

The phenomenon marks a 
disturbing new. development 1 
in the still unregulated Infer- j 
xnation superhighway — . al- 
ready used to distribute por- 

nography globally.* . 

Users can select a wife from i 
on-screen listings of hundreds 
of young Filip ina, Thai or 
Russian women at the click of 
a mouse or call up informa- 
tion on world prostitution 
ranging from street-by-street | 
directions to price lists for a , 
variety of sex. acts and names 1 


of prostitutes. Such material 
has begun flooding on to the 
Internet only in the past few 
months, according . to 
researcher Ur Donna Hughes 
at the University of Bradford. 
The . explosion has followed 
the recent development of the ; 
World Wide Web allowing! 
photographs, graphics, sound ; 
and moving images to be | 
transmitted. 

The new multi-media poten- j 
tial has. attracted th** tnaU 
order bride agencies and es- ! 
cort firms who make the moat 
of the brightly coloured 
visuals. 

Dr Hughes, who began do - 1 
CUmentlng the materia) Tagt 
summer. after stumbling 
across it while researching vi- 
olations of women’s human 
rights, will use her fltidmg jt to 
support a case for stronger in- 
ternational laws preventing 
the trafficking in women. Ex- 
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A video conferencing facility allowing customers to direct sex shows, and, right, a computer advert for male escorts 


lsting legislation, much dat- 
ing back to early this century 
when the phenomenon was 
known as the white slave 
trade, cannot cope with tech- 
nological developments. 

Now snapshots of smiling 
women can be displayed with 
details of age. height and 
weight, and a sentence or two 
of description. 

Among advertisements tills 


weekend was one for Tata, 
aged 22 . said to be a “tall and 
graceful Filipina. very shy. 
maybe been kissed once in 
her life”. Another said 
mother-of-one Natalia, from 
Bielarus, loves cooking and 
sewing and wants "to do any- 
thing to please you”. 

Potential husbands simply 
need a credit card to buy 
addresses or an agency-ar- 


ranged package for up to 
$5,000 including accommoda- 
tion and flights (one seat out. 
two return). 

The same agencies often 
offer sex tours — with com- 
prehensive information on 
everything from the weather ; 
and taxi feres to drink prices, i 
jabs and mugging risks. Desti- 
nations in South America, the ' 
Caribbean and the Far East 


are illustrated with pictures 
of women performing sex 
acts. 

There are also reports from 
men who say they have 
abused girls as young as nine 
in Thailand. Others swap 
tales of named prostitutes in 
Brighton. 

Another development dem- 
onstrates the speed with 
which cutting-edge techno!- 


A FOUR-DAY package to 
the Dominican Republic 
last July advertised on the 
Internet by operators 
Pimps 'R* Us. (The com- 
puter lessons mean the trip 
can beset against tax): 

Price of 91, 990 (£1,200) 
includes: 

Air travel from New York: 
three nights at three-star 
botel; information about 
how to find and deal with 
female prostitutes, how or- 
gies are arranged. and other 
information about female 
prostitution in Dom ini can 
Republic; instruction in 
writing on the World Wide 
Web; Pimps ‘R’ Us baseball 
cap: oral sex by “an attrac- 
tive whore chosen by the 
tonr guide”; and member- 
ship of the Frequent Forni- 
cators Club, offering free 
trips and prizes. 


ogy is adapted. Video confer- 
encing is being used to link 
clients with prostitutes to 
direct their own live sex 
shows. 

The extension of the trade 
in women to the Internet, 
with more than 25 million 
users, will increase interest 
and ’’acceptance of these 
abuses of women,” said Dr 
Hughes, a women’s studies 


A DVICE for travellers put 
/Aon the Internet by afre- 
quent visitor to Bangkok: 

Yes. there is slavery in 
Bangkok. Some girls work 
against their will. Most 
don’t, however; they could 
just as easily have chosen 
other jobs. The "kept girls” 
are usually found in short- 
time hotels — - if this Is a 
problem for you, simply 
stay away from the short- 
time hotels. Another way of 
handling this is, of course, 
to be gentlemanly and give 
the girl a good time whether 
she is a slave or not. 

Yes, there is child prosti- 
tution. I have been offered 
nine-year-olds and 14 -year- 
olds are not uncommon. But 
keep in mind that the aver- 
age Thai girl looks younger 
than her western 
counterpart. 


lecturer and researcher for 
the Coalition Against Traf- 
ficking in Women, a United 
Nations non-governmental 
organisation. 

Her findings with thou- 
sands of computer print-outs 
filling a shelf of folders, will 
be used by the coalition to 
support its campaign for a UN 
convention against sexual 
exploitation. 
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Whitehall rounds on Irish 
PM over stalled talks 


Officials cite release of Maze 
prisoners as proof of British 
commitment to Ulster peace 


DavM Sharrock in Belfast 
and Michael White 


M ounting tension 
between London 
and Dublin over the 
slackening pace of 
the Northern Ireland peace 
process burst Into the open 
last ni gh t, when British offi- 
cials angrily pointed to the 
release of 88 pa ramilita ry 
prisoners from the Maze 
prison this week as proof of 
their commitment to a 
settlement 

Stung by a call from, the 
Irish prime minister, John 
Bruton, for London to accept 
a “reasonable compromise" 
to start all-party talks, White- 
hall cited the little-noticed an- 
nouncement of next Friday’s 
release as (me of 100 British 
Initiatives to Anther the 15- 
manth-old peace process. 

Irish ministers and officials 
were surprised at the British 
description of Mr Bruton’s 


carefully-prepared remarks 
as “extraordinary”. They said 
the Taoiseach feels the two 
governments must find a way 
to break the stalemate which 
is preventing Sinn Fein from 
sittmg down with Unionist 
politicians. 

Mr Bruton himself stood by 
every word of the speech, 
which he made in London on 
Saturday. “The essence of the 
speech was that the h™ has 
now been reached where the 
two governments have to 
come into the picture and 
take decisions together to 
move things forward,” he 
said. 

But Whitehall is both puz- 
zled by Mr Bruton’s “mega- 
phone” tone and angered by 
his timing - on A rmis tice Day 
— just 24 hours after the 
Northern Ireland Secretary, 
Sir Patrick Mayhew. had used 
newly revised remission pro- 
cedures to allow 88 prisoners, 
republican and loyalist their 
freedom on licence this week. 


The mass walkout from the 
notorious Maze prison, out- 
side Belfast, will bolster 
Downing Street’s contention 
that it is moving to consoli- 
date the ceasefires and that it 
is Sinn Fein which is block- 
ing political progress. 

Ministers complain that it 
was pressure from Sinn Fein 
on Mr Bruton’s government 
which aborted the Anglo-Irish , 
summit on September 6, when 
they had intended to unveil 
the “twin-track” approach 
both governments favour. 

In the war of words which 
is continuing in the absence 
of political process, the sal- 
voes fired this weekend 
apparently demonstrate that 
the current strains in Anglo- 
Irish relations are deepening 
as President Clinton’s visit to 
Northern Ireland on Novem- 
ber 30 draws closer. 

At the end of the Common- 
wealth conference in New Zea- 
land, John Major dismissed 
Mr Bruton's call, insisting 
Sinn Fein was the obstacle to 
all-party talks, not London. 

Mr Bruton had dismissed 
the obstacles to talks with 
Sinn Fein as “comparatively 
minor in historical terms” 
and urged Mr Major to be 
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“courageous, generous and 
decisive”. 

Speaking on BBCl’s Break- 
fast with Frost, Mr Major 
said: “There is no purpose 
whatsoever in launching all- 
party talks until we have a 
basis that will make sure 
there is some chance those 
talks are likely to succeed.” 

Sinn Fein wants a specific 
date for all-party talks to start 
and wants an international 
commission to consider all 
weapons, including the British 
Army's. London and Dublin 
prefer a softer “target date". 
But Dublin does not share 
Whitehall's determination to 
make the IRA hand over at 
least some weapons first 

Mr Major insisted: “The 
problem above all lies with 
Sinn Fein and Sinn Fein's 
complete reluctance to tackle 
the question, even with an in- 
ternational body, of how their 
arsenal of weapons and explo- 
sives are going to be taken 
out of commission.” 

The Sinn Fein president 
Gerry Adams, said: “Sinn Fein 
has addressed every single 
issue. which the British gov- 
ernment has put before us." 

Lmder comment, pas* B 
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Tory MP Patrick Nicholls yesterday: “I believe I will be vindicated” photograph ian j/vckson 

Tory faces first ethics inquiry 


Michael White 

Political Editor • 

L ABOUR last night sig- 
nalled its determination 
to make an example of 
•fray backbencher Patrick Ni- 
cholls. by insisting his lobby- 
ing offer to a West Country 
water firm become the first 
case examined by the Com- 
mons’s new ethics commis- 
sioner. Sir Gordon Downey. 

Conservative colleagues 
were embarrassed at the Sun- 
day Mirror's disclosure that 
the Teignbridge MP, who dur- 
ing last week's Nolan debate 
denounced “two stupid, silly, 
greedy members" caught in 
the cash for questions affair, 
had been influence-peddling. 

It emerged during winding- 
up proceedings against World 
Water Supplies in Plymouth 
last week that Mr Nicholls 
had written to the firm's then 
boss. Richard Whittington, in 

March to discuss terms. 

He laid out the services he 
could provide in terms of par- 
liamentary questions, access 
to a ministerial hearing, and 
generating publicity for the 
water purification system 
WWS had developed. 

The goal was “prestigious", 
government contracts to help 
the firm in return for which 
the MP suggested “some ar- 


Energetic but accident-prone MP 


B Y COMMON consent, 
not least his own. Pat- 
rick Charles Martyn Ni- 
cholls, Tory MP for Teign- 
bridge in Devon since 1983, 
is a clever, energetic and 
family-minded fellow, said 
to triple Ms £33,189 salary 
with outside work. But he 
is a hard man to feel much 
warmth for at Westmin- 
ster, writes Michael White 
Twice he has started up 
the ladder of ministerial 
preferment, only to fall off 

ftnnbi fo Hie own misjudg- 

ments. The letters he wrote 
to World Water Supplies 
Ltd could finally confine 
the 46-year-old to the back- 
benches for good- 
. A solicitor by training, as 


rangement for payment in 
shares or an option to buy 
shares” which, he admitted, 
could mean “pennies or mil- 
lions”. The firm, -from which 
he resigned as a corporate af- 
fairs adviser on Saturday, of- 
fered 5 per cent of the shares 
if the venture prospered. 

Labour officials were ada- 
mant that Mr Nicholls’s con- 
duct breached not only the 
new rules of conduct but also 
those which have existed 


Is his wife Bridget, Mr Ni- 
cholls’s bard work in the 
Commons won him a string 
of unpaid positions as bag- 
carrier to ministers such as 
John Gammer and David 
Mellor before he was made 
a junior minister in 1987. 
He resigned during the 
1990 Tory conference over 
a row with a taxi driver. 

Mr Nicholls thought the 
fare proposed too steep and 
offered to drive his party to 
! a restaurant — then failed 
a breath test Rehabilitated 
I after fate 1992 election as a 
i party vice-chairman, he 
again resigned last year 
after an intemperate anti- 
European article in the 
Western Morning News. 


since 1947. Senior MPs, on 
both sides were more doubt- 
ful Some said it would de- 
pend on whether Mr Nicholls 
had spoken on water-related 
matters without declaring an 
interest others that the new 
rules soon to be drafted will 
have to clarify such grey 
areas. Mr Nicholas's conduct 
showed the need for Lord 
Nolan's reforms, some 
argued. 

Mr Nicholls was adamant 


that he had done nothing ille- , 
gal or wrong. “Had the com- 
| pany been profitable. 1 would 1 
1 have benefited financially 
> and I would have declared 
that paid interest as I previ- 
ously registered my unpaid 
interest" he said in a state- 
ment 

“As it is, I received no pay- 
ment whatsoever from this 
company. Throughout 1 be- 
lieve that I have acted in ac- 
cordance with the rules of the 
House and in a way which I 
believed could bring substan- 
tial benefits to the West 
Country. Obviously, if the 
Labour Party wish to misrep- 
resent my behaviour they will 
do so. If they do refer the mat- 
ter to the commissioner for 
standards, I believe 1 will be 
vindicated.” 

Labour's deputy leader, 
John Prescott, insisted: 
‘These letters appear to show 
that Mr Nicholls sought and 
later struck a deal in which 
he was to be rewarded with 
share options for his influ- 
ence and contacts. That is 
completely unacceptable and 
offensive to Parliament and to 
standards in public life. 

“His boasting of his influ- 
ence is quite nauseating, 
while his hopes of a fast buck 
as a result of it could not be 
clearer. MPs on all sides will 
be appalled." 


O 


Insanity is often a word used by Nigerians to 
describe their socio-political conditions in which 
everything under the sun is possible and nothing 
seems to matter any more. Ken Saro-Wiwa’s 
shocking death just could lead to a return to sanity. 



If international trade Is getting faster ) 

why isn’t your bonk ; 


Every year, British businesses lose oin because they 
can't respond swiftly to tasr-changing market 
conditions and trading opportunities. One of the 
solutions to this problem is Hexagon*' - a unique 
electronic banking system horn HSBC Trade Services, 
the trade and international banking arm of Midland 
Bank. PC-based. Hexagon' gives you complete and 
immediate control of your finances whenever and 
wherever you want For instance, you can rapidly 


check your balances in whatever currencies you deal m. 
and transfer funds between accounts held anywhere 
within the HSBC Group. You can create letters of 
credit and Transmit them instantly to the bank. You can 
also make payments to suppliers or keep in touch 
with world financial markets. Hexagon* 1 is just one 
part of HSBG Trade Services' commitment ® inter- 
national business. For more details, call 0348 180 180 
or visit your nearest branch of Midland Bank. 
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4 BRITAIN 

News in brief 


The Guardian Monday November 13 1995 


Reprieve hope in 
drought-hit area 

TWO days of steady rain have brought the chance of a last- 
minute reprieve for more than 3 million people threatened with 
water cuts in the drought-stricken Yorkshire Pennines. Over 
an inch of rain raised reservoir levels Just two days before a 
public Inquiry into Yorkshire Water’s request for emergency 
powers to cut supplies on alternate days to people in the 
Huddersfield and Halifax areas. A company spokesman said: 
“We need five inches, and quickly, but this will all help." 

The local government minister, David Curry, rejected a call 
from the area's three Conservative and three Labour MPs for a 
state of emergency to be declared- Mr Curry said that calling in 
the army would not better the big relief operation mounted in 
Yorkshire, where tankers are shuttling water from reservoirs 
in tde east of the county to the drought area. — Martin 
Wainwrighi 


Warning on homes explosion 

NEW towns or big expansions of existing ones may be needed to 
cope with big migrations of population away from London, the 
home counties, and conurbations like Greater Manchester, a 
housing analyst says today. Alan Holmans, former chief housing 
economistfor the Government, warns that the expansion in 
households expected over the next 20 years could not be accommo- 
dated in the cities without severe worsening of housing condi- 
tions. House prices and rents would soar. 

Government housing forecasts suggest that the 19.2 million 
households of 1991 will swell by 3.5 million In 20 years and by 4.4 
million in 25 years. Mr Holmans, of Cambridge University's 
property research unit, says that most land in Surrey that is not 
green belt or of outstanding natural beauty has already been built 
on. — James Meikle 


Ecstasy girl, 1 8, critical 

A GIRL was critically ill in hospital yesterday after taking a 
suspected contaminated Ecstasy pill at her 18th birthday party. 
Essex police warned others that the drugs may have been adulter- 
ated and could prove fataL 

The teenager was celebrating with friends at her home in 
Latchingdon, near Maldon, when she collapsed. Her mother gave 
her mouth-to-mouth rescuscitation. 

The girl was rushed to hospital in Chelmsford, where she 
underwent a brain scan. She was last night breathing with the aid 
of a ventilator. Police were questioning an 18 - year-old youth on 
suspicion of supplying drugs. 


Safety worry at care homes 

SAFETY and hygiene are the issues most criticised in official 
inspection reports on homes for the elderly, a survey today shows. 
Of 200 homes in the survey. 42 were criticised on fire safety 
grounds, and the same number were found at fault on health and 
safety issues. However, the survey report says the findings show 
that most homes are providing good care. 

Hie survey, by Sharon Redmayne, of foe Centre for Analysis of 
Social Policy at Bath University, covers 200 reports from seven 
authorities. The reports made 1 .735 positive commits and 744 
critical ones. — David Brindle 


National Trust backs down 

THE National Trust has abandoned plans to increase foe hono- 
rarium for the post of chairman from £5,000 to £30,000 a year, faced 
with a grassroots revolt by its 28.000 volunteers. The honorarium 
was fixed at £5,000 by foe National Trust Act in 1971. 

Hie trust council agreed the Increase earlier this year. How- 
ever, a serious dispute with foe volunteers could have cost the 
trust millions in the unpaid jobs they perform. The trust’s annual 
general meeting, in Bournemouth on Saturday, was told that foe 
council is withdrawing foe proposal for further consultation. 

— Maev Kennedy 


Award for Loach film 

KEN Loach’s film Land and Freedom, aboutfoe Spanish Civil 
War, won the Felix for the best European film of the year in Berlin 
yesterday. This was the second time the British director has won 
the chief award from foe European Film Academy. Riff-Raff won 
in 1991. Mathieu Kassovitz’s Hatred, a controversial French film 
about young people in a council estate near Paris, won foe Felix 
for best young film of the year. — Derek Malcolm 


Five share £8m jackpot 

FIVE winning ticket-holders are set to swell the ranks of the 100- 
plus millionaires created by foe National Lottery since its launch 
a year ago. Came lot said yesterday. Each of Saturday’s winners 
will collect £1.700,159 — sharing foe jackpot of £8,500,795. Winning 
numbers were 23. 28, 48, 10 , 7 and 30. The bonus number was 3. 


1 0,000 
veterans 
and 
crowds 
12 deep 
revive 
past 
parades 


JohnEzard on days 
of remembrance 


A RECORD 10,000 veter- 
ZA ans watched by 
/ Varowds 12 deep turned 
out for yesterday's Remem- 
brance parade at the Ceno- 
taph in Whitehall, crown- 
ing a weekend of public 
participation on a scale not 
seen for decades. 

The crowd support, 
clearly swelled by the VE 
and VJ Day commemora- 



Chelsea pensioners among the huge turnout of veterans in the march-past at the Cenotaph in London yesterday 


tions this year, came close 
to matching two memories 
from history: the turnouts 
at the end of the second 
world war and the Inaugu- 
ral Cenotaph service 75 
years ago. when the custom 
of a national two-minute 
silence on the anniversary 
of the first world war armi- 
stice was introduced. 

The voluntary revival of 


this long-disused custom at 
llam on Saturday was hon- 
oured sporadically but by 
hundreds of thousands of 
people across the country. 

Hlls stopped ringing in 
shops, 24,000 national lot- 
tery outlets paused in their 
sales and bases pulled into 
the roadside. 

On the spot where City 
workers marshalled for the 


first silence in 1920, the 
Lord Mayor of London. 
John Chalstrey, inter- 
rupted his annual show and 
doffed his plumed hat. 

In Bosnia, British troops 
held a remembrance ser- 
vice on Mount Igman. At El 
Alamein, Parachute Regi- 
ment troops did the same 
during a training exercise. 

Yesterday the Royal Brit- 


ish Legion said it was 
pleased with the response 
to its campaign fbr the 
silence and delighted with 
the Cenotaph turnout. 

At the Cenotaph, the 
Queen emulated King 
George V, who was at the 
1920 ceremony, by leading 
the wreath-laying. Almost 
her whole family took part 
or watched from a Foreign 


PHOTOGftAPH- FRANK MARTIN 


Office balcony. The excep- 
tion was the Queen Mother, 
aged 95. She had to cancel 
at the last moment, but 
Buckingham Palace said 
this reflected “nothing un- 
toward” about her health. 

The march-past had to be 
divided into five columns, 
each of 2,000 veterans. 
They took more than an 
hour to pass the memorial. 


Clarke still under die cosh on tax cuts 


Michael White 
and Ian Black 



S JOHN: Major this 
week embarks on fofi 
last full Queen’s 
programme of 
foe current Parliament, the 
Chancellor, Kenneth Clarke, 
is facing last-minute pressure 
from rival factions on foe 
Conservative Right over foe 
package of tax cuts to his No- 
vember 28 Budget, which 
could decide the Govern- 
ment’s fate. 

The Prime Minister flew 
home from the Common- 
wealth conference yesterday, 
all too aware that if he fells 


to get foe right combination 
of politically popular legisla- 
tion, notably on law and order 
and tax cuts; his government 
may be past rescuing for a 
fifth term. 

The tax tussle resurfaced 
yesterday when foe latest 
leak purporting to represent 
thb Chancellor's thinking 
suggested that he is poised to 
back a “headline-grabbing" 
2p cut in foe standard rate of 
income tax, sought by one 
group of rightwingers. 

Meanwhile, the former 
Tory leadership challenger, 
John Redwood, went on 
LWTs Jonathan Dimbleby 
programme -to put" the rival 
case. Mr Redwood said that 


he would vote for income tax 
cuts as “better than nothing" 
and claimed that reported 
savings cf £5 billion worth of 
spending to fund the cuts was 
“a very good start". 

He warned against hitting 
the wrong targets — teachers, 
doctors and nurses, whose 
overall pay bills foe Chancel- 
lor Is likely to freeze again. 

As for tax cuts. “I would 
say. restore mortgage interest 
relief to foe standard rate of 
tax, abolish VAT on fuel and 
have a big increase in foe 
allowances for families and 
married couples." 

His pleas may be partly suc- 
cessful. but there are no signs 
that Mr Clarke believes he 


can intervene to revive the 
housing market Insiders say 
the tax issue remains to be 
resolved, but many Conserva- 
tive MPs believe that its out- 
come will decide the Govern- 
ment's fate, even If the 
Cabinet manages to soldier on 
with an ever-shrinking ma 
jority until the last legal date 
for an election. May 1997. 

But foe uplift which the 
party conference gave minis- 
ters a month ago has dis- 
solved into renewed acri- 
mony over subjects as diverse 
as Lord Mackey’s divorce 
reform plans, the Nolan 
report, and the resignation of 
the parly’s communications 
director, Hugh Colver. . 


Stiffer controls on way for BBC 


Michael White 


HE BBC will face more 
pressures to avoid 
errors over taste, de- 
cency and political impartial- 
ity when foe redrafted agree- 
ment which accompanies the 
corporation's 1996 Charter is 
finalised. 

Weekend reports that the 
Cabinet considered bringing 
public service TV’s impartial- 
ity requirements into line 
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with commercial television 
were discounted yesterday. 
But Heritage Secretary Vir- 
ginia Bottomiey is committed 
to the proposition that the 
BBC's duties in the sensitive 
areas of taste, decency and 
politics should be couched in 
clearer language than the ex- 
isting “arcane” version. 

However, the agreement 
would still lack the Legal force 
to enable anti-BBC Tory MPs 
and their allies to take the di- 
rector general. John Birt, and 
his colleagues to court — as 
distinct from ban-aging them 
with complaints as was done 
over alleged bias in BBCi's 
Casualty on Saturday. 

What foe weekend row sig- 
nals is that at least some 


rightwing backbenchers — 
and, possibly, some irate Op- 
position ones too — are pre- 
pared to pick foe serious tight 
which ministers have been 
trying to avoid with the BBC 
and other media if chances 
arise to amend media legisla- 
tion in foe coming session. 
Privacy could also re-surface 
in that way. 

Yet, despite their demands 
for more impartial broadcast- 
ing, both Labour and Tory 
election strategists appear to 
be moving in the opposite di- 
rection as they square up for 
Tony Blair and John Major's 
first head-on contest with 
Downing Street foe prize. 

Its likely tone was enough' 
to persuade Hugh Colver, 


newly-appointed director of 
communications at Conserva- 
tive Central Office who quit 
last week, that he was not the 
man for such a rough job. 

Last night Mr Colver did 
not deny- telling foe Sunday 
Times that Tory HQ plans “a 
very strong partisan effort 
which Includes personal 
attacks on politicians" — no- 
tably shadow cabinet mem- 
bers like John Prescott and 
Clare Short whom senior 
Tories regard as not-so-closet 
leftists. "Inevitably they're 
going to be a target I would 
not argue with that Whether 
it's something someone like 
me would want to get in- 
volved in is another matter,” 
Mr Colver told foe Guardian. 


Maverick challenged 


Flamboyant Labour MP in fight 
to win selection in redrawn seat 


Eriend douston 


HE Westminster career 
of maverick Labour MP 
George Galloway could 
be decided this week by an 
internal scrutiny of the par- 
ty's re-selection rules. 

Shiona Waldron, a 44-year- 
old lawyer, is to appeal to 
Labour's Scottish hierarchy 
to forestall Mr Galloway’s at- 
tempt to become candidate for 
foe new seat of Glasgow Kel- 
vin. The controversy sur- 
rounds the question of 
whether the constituency 
should also consider Ms Wal- 
dron, who has alarmed Gallo- 
way loyalists by gaining 69 
nomination votes to liis 93 in 
a campaign that has lasted 
only a fortnight. 

Mr Galloway, currently MP 
tor Glasgow Hillhead, has se- 
cured the support of foe new 
constituency's executive com- 
mittee, two out of three party 
branches, and all foe union 
affiliates. His supporters in- 
sist that next Monday’s meet- 
ing of the general committee 
can instantly terminate Ms 
Waldron’s challenge by pro- 
ducing a short-list of one. 

The Waldron camp refutes 
this, citing re-selection rule 
4(bXl2)(b) which refers to foe 
return of blank, ie hostile, 
ballot papers, and claim that 
Ms Waldron, who won foe 
women’s and Hillhead/Hynd- 
land branches, could yet de- 
feat Mr Galloway. Her sup- 
porters say that even a 
shortlist of one ought to 
require a ballot of eligible 



George Galloway: publicity 
belies surgery record 

party voters, and (apparently, 
according to foe rule) victory 
could be denied Mr Galloway 
by foe return of sufficient 
blank papers. 

The prize for both is consid- 
erable. Because of boundary 
changes, which have shunted 
middle class Jordanhill out of 
the renamed constituency 
and brought in part of the 
now defunct Glasgow Central 
foe seat is now much safer for 
Labour than foe old Hillhead, 
which Mr Galloway held with 
a majority of 4,826. 

There is some dispute as to 
foe cause of. Ms Waldron's 
challenge. Both candidates 
share an ideology some way 
to the left of current Labour 
thinking, though Mr Gallo- 
way's supporters accuse Ms 


Waldron, a founder-member 
of the ill-fated Scottish 
Labour Party, of trying to re- 
position herself as a born- 
again New Labourite. 

Ms Waldron's camp says 
she is responding to constitu- 
ency distaste for Mr Gallo- 
way’s idiosyncratic style. 
They draw a line from last 
year's visit to Saddam Hus- 
sein down to last week's 
spread in the Daily Record, 
featuring Mr Galloway and 
his fiance, a Palestinian 
whom he says is ‘'the voice of 
absolute calm in my life". 

“You cannot imagine any 
serious politician courting that 
sort of publicity .” commented 
one scornfully. They also 
charge that Mr Galloway is ob- 
sessed with glamorous interna- 
tional issues, at the expense of 
his constituents' more mun- 
dane .struggles against 
burglars and damp housing. 
"We think the US blockade of 
Cuba is wrong too, but at foe 
end of the day your priorities 
have to be things that affect 
the people of Glasgow,” grum- 
bled an anti-Galloway figure. 

The sitting MP's backers 
concede that their man is not 
a “West End professional”, 
like a sizeable number of his 
constituents, but hotly refute 
foe charge that he has ne- 
glected anyone. It is claimed 
his record of five surgeries a 
month since 1987 is the best of 
any or Glasgow’s 11 MPs. 

His critics have an easy tar- 
get for their scorn; his red 
Mercedes convertible. To Mr 
Galloway, however.the limou- 
sine is an Ironic symbol of his 
great triumph over capital- 
ism — paid for out of foe 
£150.000 he won in libel dam- 
ages from the Mirror Group 
under Robert Maxwell. 


Mr Major was last night on 
his way home from the bruis- 
ing Commonwealth summit 
in New Zealand, where only 
the Nigerian executions pre- 
vented Britain's support for 
French nuclear testing in the 
Pacific from becoming the 
central controversy. . 

Yesterday Mr Major sought 


to deflect the nuclear row on 
to the Labour Party. “The 
Labour Party jumps around 
trying to score domestic 
points and that can only have 
one implication.” he said. 

“The British nuclear 
weapon would not be safe if 
there was a British Labour 
government,” 
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AKESTOGAT ARRESTED FOR INVOLVEMENT 
IN AIJ^ERA DISAPPEARANCES 

Disgraced Lord 
was 'just lackey’ 
for Mr. Big. 


The famOy of Lord 
Wordingham, heir to a £3 
billion fortune, were said to 
be 'crestf a lle n ' yesterday 
after foe Lord was arrested 
for his involvement in the 
recent spate of Aim era 
disappearances that have 
been sweeping the country. 

Police believe that the 
Lord is just one of the 
wealthy aristocrats recruited 
by the mastermind behind 
the operation, the notorious 
Mr. Big. *He was basically 
just a lackey... small fry 1 a 
spokesman told reporters. 
•Mr. Big has friends in very 
high places over whom he 
exerts an inordinate 
amount of influence’. 

Police froghten are 
preparing to dredge the 
lake on the Lord’s country 
estate in case any of the 
missing Aim eras have been 
dumped there. Over 6,000 
are still missing, including 
those which disappeared in 
the mulrimillion pound 
heist in the Bay of Biscay. 

The Lord, a keen racing 
driver, lived his *jet set 


lifestyle to foe full. Only 
last week he was snapped 
in foe Riviera surrounded 
by some of Europe^ wealth- 
iest beauties. Although he 
mixes in fashionable curies 
there is no evidence to 
suggest that he has any 
Royal connections. 

Just why the Lord was 
willing to risk so much is 
unclean Although there is 
speculation that he and the 
other Almera abductors 
resented the fact that 
ordinary people could 
afford a car as luxurious, 
comfortable and technologi- 
cally advanced as the 
Almera. The Almera’s 
highly innovative Multilink 
Beam Suspension, for 
example, makes it drive 
hke a performance car. 

Nissan have stressed 
that new Aim eras are still 
readily available from a 
secret location under high 
security guard. Any 
member . of the public 
wishing for more 
information should call 
0345 66 99 66. 



Lord Wonflnghatn: ‘small fry* 
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Investment 
ruling boost 
for awards 


Clare Dyer 

Legal Correspondent 


A HIGH Court judge 
has awarded £1.3 mil- 
lion to a six-year -old 
boy severely dam- 
aged at birth in a landmark 
judgment which will allow 
bigger damages awards for 
many accident victims. 

Mr Justice Collins has 
ruled that compensation for 
James Thomas, of Hove, West 
Sussex, shnnid be calculated 
in a new way, giving him 
£250,000 more than under the 
traditional method. 

He was born with cerebral 

e after doctors at the 
l Sussex County hospital 
in Brighton failed to monitor 
his mother, Susan, now aged 
36, in labour. 

The judge broke with prece- 
dents in ruling that victims 
with a long life expectancy, 
who have to invest their 
awards to provide years of 
care and support, can be ex- 
pected to minimise risk by in- 
vesting in index-linked gilts 
rather than shares. 

Since these produce a lower 
return — an estimated 3 per- 
cent net rather fh«w 4-5 per- 
cent — compensation awards 
will have to be larger. 

The family's solicitor. Rich- 
ard Vallence, said: “The deci- 
sion will have a huge impact 
on the level of damages in all 


cases where there is a claim 
for future losses as a result of 
personal injuries." 

Geraldine McCool, a part- 
ner with the London solici- 
tors Leigh. Day & Co, said the 
new method of calculation 
would affect “the vast major- 
ity of personal injury cases’*. 

Brighton .health authority, 
which admitted liability, is 
expected to appeal against the 
ruling, which if upheld, 
would m pgri much higher 
legal costs for the NHS. 

James's intelligence is nor- 
mal, but he has problems in 

wimiwnnirflti n g Ifl j if mi n f 

dress himarif cut up food or 
hold a cup. He often falls and 
has to wear a helmet. 

The judge said James, 
whose life expectancy is 60, 
could go to university but 
would be unlikely ever to 
work, and would require 
round-the-clock care through- 
out his life. 

He said: “I must not shirk 
from deciding what the cor- 
rect principles are, and 
should not be deflected from 
applying them because to do 
so would apparently vary ex- 
isting practices.” 

In 1976, when the House of 
Lords laid down the princi- 
ples for calculating damages, 
an annuity could only be pro- 
vided by investing in equi- 
ties. Now a more precise 
iriwnna a risted with index- 
linked gilts. 


Blunkett wants achievers 
to inspire inner-city pupils 


John Carvel 
Education Editor 


H IGH achievers should be 
brought into inner city 
classrooms as role models to 
boost the expectations of dis- 
advantaged and disaffected 
pupils, David Blunkett, the 
shadow education secretary, 
said yesterday. 

A Labour government 
would build on the success of 
mentoring schemes in toe 
United States, he told a teach- 
ers' conference in -Wetherby, 
West Yorkshire. 

He said: “Many of these 
alienated young people . . . are 
tur ning to truancy-and iSime- 
because they feel abandoned 
by our divided society.” 
Examples of success 
against the odds could pro- 
vide a spark of hope. For 
some, school was the only 
place that might lumpen. “It 


could be anybody from a 
sporting star to someone run- 
ning a small local business — 
anyone who could stand in 
front of a group of children 
and say: ‘Look what I’ve done. 
You can do it too'." he said. 

Under the US scheme, men- 
tors keep in touch with chil- 
dren throughout their 
schooling. 

The initiative would build 
on existing contacts between 
schools and industry which 
had been encouraged by 
Labour local authorities. 

• Gillian Shephard, the Edu- 
cation gud Employment Sec- 
retary, has extended consulta- 
tion on proposals to introduce 
4U fast track for ^church 
schools to opt out of local au- 
thority control, until the be- 
ginning of next month. The 
move follows complaints from 
governors that they were 
being railroaded into grant- 
maintained status. 
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The deals 


Royal Albert Hall: a box 
for 10 in perpetuity costs 
£300.000— about 130 
events a year 
Twickenham: a box for 
10 for three years exists 
£19,600 a year, rising to 
£21,500 a year— 14 
matches. A box for 20 for 
the same period costs 
£50,000-£54.000 a year 
St James’s Park: a box 
for 10 for three years costs 
£25,000 a year — at least 
20 matches 

Grand Opera House, 
Belfast: a box for Four for 
a year costs £3.750 — 49 
events 

Old Traflbrd: a box for 
1 6 for a year costs £ 12.200 
— at least 40 match days 

Royal Opera House, 
London: a box for four for 
one night in the grand 
tier costs up to £500. in the 
balcony £224 


James Meikle on a 
rare opportunity 


The Royal Albert Han . . . £300,000 will buy you perpetual rights to a 10-seater box in the grand tier 


PHOTOGRAPH DENIS THORPE 


Special offer: 1 30 nights out a year for ever, £300,000 


I T WILL guarantee yon 
and your friends a ticket 
for the Last Night of the 
Proms and a string of con- 
certs for life. Your descen- 
dants can have grand eve- 
nings for years afterwards. 

But you might have to 
find about £300,000 to pay 
for the privilege. That is 
the asking price a business- 
man owner has put on his 
10-seater box in the best po- 
sition in the grand tier of 
the Royal Albert Hall in 
London, advertised in the 
financial press last week. 

The fthamre of a stake in 
one of the country's most 
celebrated venues com- 
bined with such a prime 
spot comes rarely. It dates 
from Uie 1870s when the 
hall’s builders ran out of 
cash and raised the rest by 
offering subscribers the 
right to a certain seat for 
many performances. 

About 1,200 people have 
privately owned seats, half 
of them in boxes, of which 
the largest, with 10 seats, 
are in the grand tier. Other 
boxes hold four or eight. 

Eve Hewitt, the hall's di- 
rector of sales and market- 
ing, said: . “Almost all the 
grand tier boxes are in the 
hands of members. They 
are owned by families and 
passed down.” 

Some have been bought 
by companies- The charity 



Seats at different prices. . .Grand Opera House in Belfast and (right) London's Royal Opera House 


Toe H was left one as a be- 
quest, and a Cambridge col- 
lege owns another. 

“They are a bit like an- 
tiques. They sell for what 
people are prepared to pay 
for them, and the price de- 
pends on how strong the 
market is,” said Mis Hewitt. 

Acts of Parliament and 
the hall’s charter govern 
the events to which box 
holders are entitled to free 
tickets. About half the 250 
nights a year the hall Is 
used are involved, and pri- 
ority booking is available 


for all other occasions. 
Clxrttons. the agency hand- 
ling the sale for the owner, 
said it had so far prompted 
two inquiries. 

Although the asking 
price might astonish — 
three times the price of a 
family home in Greater 
London and sbe-times that 
of <me in the North of Eng- 
land — some may feel it 
represents long-term value. 

A 10-seater box at Twick- 
enham rugby stadium in 
west London can be hired 
for three years, starting at 


£19,600 thi« year rising to 
£21,500 in the third. That 
covers 14 events this sear 
son. New 20-seater boxes 
cost more than twice as 
much at £50,000 for the 
first year, rising to £54,000 
in the third. 

At St James's Park, the 
football stadium of Carling 
Premiership leaders New- 
castle, three years hire for 
the newest boxes costs 
£20,000 a year for elght- 
seaters and £25,000 for 10- 
seaters. In the Jackie Mil- 
bum stand, named after 


one of Tyneside's football 
heroes, box-users buy a 
£10,000 bond, and pay be- 
tween £12,000 and £16.000 a 
year on top. 

At Old Trafford cricket 
ground in Manchester, a 
mere £12,200 this year 
bought a 16-seat box for a 
five-day Test match, seven 
four-day championship 
games, nine Sunday games 
and -five knock-out 
matches. The box could 
also be used to host events 
outside the season. 

The Grand Opera House, 


Bellhst, celebrates its cen- 
tenary with a new offer — a 
four-seat box at £3,750 a 
year, for use one night a 
week for 49 weeks. 

Box prices at the Royal 
Opera House in London can 
vary sharply. One night in 
a four-seater in the grand 
tier at The Marriage of Fi- 
garo in September cost 
£500. A four-seater in the 
balcony was £224. For the 
ballet Manon, the present 
attraction, similar boxes 
cost £234 and £100 for a 
night. 

Boxes are not available 
for Wimbledon tennis fort- 
night, bnt the All-England 
Club is issuing a new five- 
year debenture for 1996- 
2000. An outlay of £19.625, 
including VAT. will buy a 
seat on the centre court for 
each of the 13 days' play, 
use of a special lounge and 
car parking. The share- 
holder gets £2,000 back at 
the end of the period. 

Previous debentures have 
been known to change 
hands for £12,000 even 
when they have had only 
two years to run. 

Mike Burton, who runs a 
hospitality business, said 
that there was strong com- 
petition even for non-view- 
ing boxes at events like 
Goodwood, while the big- 
gest seller was Ladies* Day 
at Ascot. 
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Martyred writer organised effective resistance that could not be subverted but Nigerians admired his example more than his cause 

Why the generals feared Saro-Wiwa 


Chris McGreal in Lagos 


NIGERIA 


[WwAftperl 


O F ALL those 
dragged before 
General Sani Abar 
cha’s kangaroo 
courts few un- 
nerved Nigeria's military dic- 
tatorship as much as Ken 
Saro-Wiwa. 

The writer turned environ- 
mental crusader against Shell 
Oil's abuse of his native 
Qgoniland was an unlikely 
threat Saro-Wiwa was in no 
position to plot coups or orga- 
nise nationwide strikes, activ- 
ities for which former mili- 
tary ruler General Olusegun 
Obasanjo and others are 
jailed. He did not claim to be 
president which is why Mo- 



Port 

Har court 
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shood Ablola is locked away 
awaiting trial for treason and 
a possible death sentence. 

Saro-Wiwa 's political base 
was limited to a thumbprint 
on the map of Nigeria — 
Qgoniland, whose people ac- 
count for just half of one per 
cent of the country’s popula- 
tion. Yet when Gen Abacha 
weighed up the consequences 
of execution with appeals and 
threats from around the 
world, he saw Saro-Wiwa as 
peril enough to barely hesi- 
tate to dispatch him and eight 
others to the gallows. 

To Gen Abacha the danger 
lurks within Nigeria, not 
from international isolation. 1 
The Ogams' defiance posed 
: one of toe most serious chal- 
lenges to Nigeria’s power 


Fatalism overtakes 
weary opposition 


Demoralised after two years of fighting 
Abacha, Nigerians are turning to God for 
help, Cindy Shiner writes from Lagos 


T HEY have demon- 
strated and they have 
been shot. They held 
stay-at-home protests 
and lost money. They 
staged strikes against oil 
companies and were ar- 
rested. After more than two 
years of attempts at dis- 
lodging the military 
regime, many Nigerians 
have thrown in the towel, 
leaving their struggle for 
democracy to God and the 
DeviL 

“Our answer has to be 
from God, because Nigeri- 
ans have found that any 
other means to remove this 
regime haven’t worked,” 
said W. A. Adelekan, who 
spent modi of yesterday 
praying for the nation’s 
redemption after the hang- 
ing of minority rights 
leader Ken Saro-Wiwa and 
eight others on Friday. 

Nigerian newspapers 
reported yesterday that it 
took five attempts to com- 
plete the hanging. 

“They have tried enough. 
Nigerians won't- protest 
again,” said lawyer Dapo 
Ogunrinde. “What they 
know is they want to eat 
their two square meals.” 
Since the results of presi- 
dential elections were an- 
nulled in June 1993. Nigeri- 
ans have learned the hard 
way that it isn't easy to 
take on a military regime. 


As a result, they have 
revert ed to fatalism. 

“The dastardly and crimi- 
nal murder of Ken Saro- 
Wiwa by the devilish and 
lndferic General Sani Aba- 
cha ha s cha n g ed the politi- 
cal calculus or chemistry of 
Nigerian political crisis 
completely,” said Saro- 
Wiwa’s trial lawyer and 
pro-democracy campaigner 
Gani Fawehinmi. “It is just 
one death too many 

Mr Fawehinmi is one of 
the military regime’s few 
remaining vocal opponents 
who is stffl free and be- 
lieves that public demon- 
strations will defeat Gen- 
eral Abacha. He organised 
an anti-government rally 
on Saturday in Lagos which 
was attended by about 
2J)00 people In a city of six 
million. Soldiers fired tear- 
gas to disperse the crowd. 

One reason the rally did i 
not attract more attention 
might be because Saro- 
Wiwa was less of a hero to 
the average Nigerian than 
he was to the international 
community. His popularity 
at home was based on a 
television comedy show he 
wrote about a bumbling 
would-be millionaire. | 

Nigerians have been ; 
pleading with the intern*- j 
tional community for the ! 
past two years to take < 
action against the military | 


Shell haunted by close 
ties to military regime 


Lawrence Donegan 
and John Vidal 

S HELL Oil is struggling 
to avoid another public 
relations disaster alter 
the execution of Ken Saro- 
Wiwa drew attention to his 
campaign against the compa- 
ny’s activities In Ogoniland 
in south-western Nigeria. 

Forced to backtrack by a 
public outcry earlier this year 
over plans to dispose of the 
Brent Spar oil rig. Shell Is fee- 
ing an even bigger corporate 
nightmare, accused of moral 
involvement with the Nige- 
rian regime’s “judicial kill- 
ing” of the nine Ogoniland ac- 
tivists led by Ken Saro-Wiwa. 

Its troubles deepened yes- 
terday when John Major — 
who described the Saro-Wiwa 
execution as judicial killing — ■ 
said the Government wanted 
clarification of the transna- 
tional’s plans in Nigeria. 

Within hours Shell an- 
nounced it was delaying a de- 
cision originally due on No- 


vember 15 on whether to pro- 
ceed with a £2.5 billion natu- 
ral gas plant in Nigeria. 

The company has long 
battled against accusations of 
causing environmental devas- 
tation in the Ogoni region. It 
had to pull out of Ogoniland 
in the fece of hostility in 2993, 
but has remained by far the 
biggest all producer operating 
in Nigeria as a whole — its 
production at 910,000 barrels 
a day dwarfing that of US 
competitors Chevron 
(380.000), Mobil (310,000), and 
Texaco (60,000); Agip SpA of 
Italy(l 30,000); and Elf Aqui- 
taine of France (95,000). 

None of them lias indicated 
any desire to quit Nigeria, 
which exports about 1.6 mil- 
lion barrels per day of sought- 
after “light sweet” crude — 
oil with a high gasoline con- 
tent which would be difficult 

to replace from other sources. 

About 44 per cent of it goes 
to the United States and an- 
other 5 per cent to Canada. 
Europe buys the rest 

Critics argue that Shell, 
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which has operated in Nige- 
ria for almost 40 years and 
owns about 30 per cent per 
cent of the state oil company, 
had the power to rein in the 
Abacha regime's human 
rights abuses. 

Documents leaked to the 
Guardian of a meeting in Lon- 
don between the Nigerian 
high commissioner and Shell 
executives with senior mili- 
tary and political officers 
present, reveal how slow the 
company was to take seri- 
ously foreign prote s ts over 
the Ogoniland issue. 

The high commissioner, Al- 
haji Abuhaka, asked Shell di- 
rectly for help to “debunk” 
the bad publicity being gener- 
ated by British campaigners 
for Ken Saro-Wiwa. He sug- 
gested that Nigeria should 
“counter-attack” with an ad- ; 
vertisemeut campaign and 
that the Nigerian government 
should sponsor a television 
documentary. 

Shell rejected suggestions 
that Bodyshop. Greenpeace 

and other groups should be 
taken on directly on the 
grounds that It “would play 
into the hands of the groups” 
and “bring the matter more 
into the public domain". 

When the seriousness of the 
situation became apparent 
Shell issued a report down- 
playing Ogoniland’s impor- 
tance to the company and 
pointing out it had given 
large sums of money to Ogoni 
community projects. Pri- 
vately, officials conceded 
these donations never readied 
their intended destination. 


structure since the Biafran 
war because it was an exam- 
ple of effective organised 
resistance that could not be 
quelled with money or 
threats. It also raised the 
spectre of separatism In a 
country of 250 ethnic groups. 
And it touched one of the 
army's rawest nerves — Its 
source of cash. 

Ken Saro-Wiwa channelled 
Ogoni anger at three decades 
of exploitation of their lands 
by Shell Oil with little to 
show for the billions of dol- 
lars made but polluted fields, 
gas flares and pipelines scar- 
ring villages. The company 
was callous in its treatment of 
the Ogonis despite its belated 
efforts to clean up its image. 

When Shell was forced out 


of Ogoniland in 1993, the 
army lost a slice of its pie. 

Nigeria’s military rulers 
met the challenge with their 
tested tactics of violence and 
co-option. Since 1993, the 
army and police have de- 
scended on Ogoniland. 
slaughtering villagers and 
blaming the killings on ethnic 
rivalries. The government 
bought off village chiefs in 
the hope they would keep 
their subjects in line. The 
strategy backfired. 

Claude Ake, a mediator in 
the conflict says that for the 
first rime the military was 
confronted by a popular move- 
ment it was unable to subvert 

“Ogoni was the most funda- 
mental challenge to the Nige- 
rian system It had seen. It is 


important to scone people that 
this does not work because 
I there has been no instance 
where people have been so 
mobilised for a cause. Ogoni 
is foe only place in Nigeria 
where. you can go where there 
Is no possibility of winning 
an election by wnTuption.’' 

Yet if Saro-Wiwa was any- 
thing to other Nigerians it 
was as an example, not a 
cause. While his struggle 
struck a chord with foe Ibos 
in eastern Nigeria, they 
remember with bitterness 
Saro-Wiwa’s role within the 
federal government against 
their own* ill-feted struggle to 
control their resources and 
destiny through the separat- 
ist Biafran state. 

And while there was admi- 


ration for his stand, his pur- 
suit of Ogoni interests some- 
times at the expense of the 
quest for broader democratic 
change in Nigeria deprived 
him of more active backing 
beyond his own people. 

Above all, while most Nige- 
rians do not believe Saro- 
Wiwa ordered the deaths of 
the four Ogoni - traditional 
chiefs he was accused of con- 
spiring to kill there Is much 
debate over whether he 
helped create a climate which 
made the killings possible. 
His Mosop movement rou- 
tinely denigrated chiefs as 
“vultures’’ and some in its 
youth wzng were increasingly 
thugglsh and out of control. 

Gen Abacha bowed to inter- 
national pressure to spare the 


regime. It took the execu- 
tion. of an international fig- 
ure to attract some 
attention. 

“Lord take my soul, but 
the struggle continues,” 
were said' to have been 
Saro-wiwa's last words be- 
fore he was executed on 
Friday morning. 

Atone point, according to 
the Lagos daily, AM News, 
Saro-Wiwa asked his execu- 
tioners: '‘Why are you 
people treating me like 
this? Which type of country 
is this?” 

On Thursday, the execu- 
tioners had been flown to 
Port Harcourt from the 
northern Muslim city of So- 
koto. According to the 
newspapers, at about 3 am 
on Friday, soldiers went to 
the home of the prison war- 
den and ordered him to 
work. 

At around 5 am, Saro- 
Wiwa and his eight compa- 
triots were taken to Port 
Harcourt prison. Once in- 
side, the nine men were 1 
herded into one room and ; 
shackled hand and foot. 
They were then led out, one 
after the other, beginning 
with. Saro-Wiwa. 

The fallout from Saro- 
Wiwa’s death Is unlikely to 
end soon. Family and 
friends have yet to recover 
his body and this could 
spark some reaction in 
Ogoniland. Religions burial 
rites are extremely impor- 
tant to people In foe south- 
east- Relatives are often in- 
terred In foe family’s front 
garden or even inside the 
home. 



lives of Gen Obasanjo and 
other alleged coup plotters 
earlier this year. He was de- 
termined it should not be in- 
terpreted as weakness. Saro- 
Wiwa proved the point. 

Gen Abacha has no reason 
so for to believe he has got it 
wrong. Saro-Wiwa Is dead. 
Gen Obasanjo is locked away. 
Moshood Abiola is rotting in 
jail awaiting a trial that may 
never come. The opposition is 
cowed. In response the world 
has turned on Gen Abacha 
priri the Commonwealth has 
given him two years to 
restore democracy. It is just 
one year short of the deadline 
the general has set himself. 

Letters, page 8; Sanction for 
sanity, page 9 


Sanctions 
so far 

• Commonwealth 
suspends Nigeria 

• US and Britain to 
tighten military sales 
ban on Nigeria 

• EU states and US 
withdraw 
ambassadors 

• World Bank arm 
halts backing for 
big natural gas 
project 


Possible 

next 

steps 

• Wider world arms 
embargo 

• Sports boycotts 

• Ad hoc consumer 
boycotts of Shell- 

• Halt to foreign 
military training 
programmes 

for Nigerian officers 

• Freeze on 
Nigeria’s foreign 
assets 

(requires Security 
Council resolution) 

• Freezing foreign 
bank accounts of 
elite 

• Halt to foreign 
visas for elite 


Ruled 

out 

• Embargo on oil 
trade 

• Comprehensive 
trade ban 


Ken Wiwa, son of executed Nigerian writer and camj 
airport yesterday after arriving from the Commonw 


s at London’s Heathrow 
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Few qualms in big business of kickbacks 


David Pafllstor 
Mark Winer and 
Dan Atkinson 


A NY proposal for non-oil 
trade sanctions against 
Nigeria runs up against 
foe reality that despite the 
parlous state of its economy 
and Its £23 billion external 
debt, multinational corpora- 
tions are making huge profits 
there — which increased by 
75 per cent last year. 

This week, at a two-day con- 
ference In the capital, Abuja. 
Nigerian exporters will meet 
their foreign trading partners 


in the non-oil sectors. The 
American, British, French. 
German and Japanese guests 
— the largest partners — will 
be hosted by Sear Admiral 
Isaac Sunday Areola, minister 
for commerce and tourism. 

Britain, foe largest seller of 
Industrial exports to Nigeria, 
enjoyed a healthy surplus of 
£333 million last year. Al- 
though some big British com- 
panies, including ICI and 
Wellcome, have disln vested, 
others such as Guinness. Cad- 
bury, Paterson Zocbonis and 
Lever Brothers prosper. Brit- 
ish investment is e stimated at 
about £3.4 billion. 


The French have been en- 
thusiastic players in recent 

years and rank second only to 
foe US, with 20 per cent of for- 
eign investment They lead in 
a number of areas, such as 
tyres from Michelln, Peugeot 
cars, Bouygues Offshore, the 
oil field contractor, and Ju- 
lius Berger the construction 
giant 

Freezing bank deposits 
would hit the regime. Nige- 
rian deposits with banks In 
London total £1.68 billion 
compared with UK bask lend- 
ing to Nigerian entities of 
£300 million 

“Going for countries' assets 



O 


The original fuck-me shoes... stiletto heels, the 
objects of desire of all those admirers ensconced 
on trawlers out in the North Sea. At least, that’s 
what one of the original Page 3 girls found 25 
years ago when she became an icon. 


is for more effective than go- 
ing for their debts.’’ said one 
banking insider. 

However any freeze on Ni- 
gerian bank accounts would 
almost certainly be carried 
out under Britain's United 
Nations Act, which would 
require a Security Council 
resolution. 

Another possibility would 
be to freeze assets held abroad 
by members of the junta. But 
this would be an enormous 
task, according to a British 
banker involved in investigat- , 
ing money laundering. 

He named a central London 
branch of a leading British 
bank as the main recipient 
“We call it the wishy-washy 
bank. Nigerians have laun- 
dered millions of pounds 
through London for years, but ] 
the beneficial owners are al- ! 
ways well disguised." 

He has discovered that 
most of foe money, with the 
bank taki ng up to 20 per cent 
commission, is transferred I 
through Thomas Cook and 
Western Union Moneygrams 
| to foe London bank accounts 
i of Nigerian individ ual^ who 
then pass on the cash to foe 
owners. 

The scale of this capital 
flight and corruption Is diffr 


cult to comprehend. One cal- 
culation suggests that be- 
tween 1970 and 1989 under-in- 
voicing of exports and over- 
invoicing of imports has 
allowed the corrupt to siphon 
off £9 billion. 

One British arms deale r 
told tiie Guardian two years 
ago that Nigeria's generals 
can take up to TOper cent in 
commission. 

John Major's announce- 
ment of a tightened arms em- 
bargo Is unlikely to affect cur- 
rent contracts. Vickers Is 
selling 80 tanks costing 
£150 million. Last year 18 
were delivered to the junta’s 
armoured regiments — the 
backbone of the army and 
guarantor of military power. 

Any arms embargo must 
ateo note that Britain allowed 
the DTI to licence 30 defence 
contracts It deemed ‘toon-le- 
thal" with Nigeria, despite 
foe 1993 European embargo 
imposed after the annulment 
Of the presidential elections. 
The World Development 
Movement said, yesterday it 
would be pressing Mr Major 
to . make foe embargo retro- 
spective, hitting foe Vickers 
order and ensuring that non- 
lethal and dual-use equip- 
ment is banned. 
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US clinches 
Slavonia 
peace deal 


WORLD NEWS 7 


Julian Borgar in Zagreb 


S ERBS in the break- 
away region of East- 
ern Slavonia agreed 
yesterday to accept 
Croatian sovereignty, ending 
their four-year rebellion and 
marking the first significant 
achievement of the OS-spon- 
sored talks in Dayton. Ohio. 

Under the agreement, the 
region will be administered 
by an international force for 
up to two years before being 
folly reintegrated into Cro- 
atia. Both, sides, diplomats 
say, have asked for US troops. 

The transitional adminis- 
tration will oversee the de- 
militarisation of the region 
within its first month, and 
will encourage the return of 
refugees. 

The deal followed a week of 
brinkmanship, during which 
the Serbs rejected Zagreb’s 
peace proposals and Croat 



troops massed around the 20- 
mile-wide strip of land, 
threatening to retake it by 
force. 

The US ambassador to Cro- 
atia. Peter Galbraith, said 
yesterday: “For the first time 
in this conflict, an issue has 
been resolved peacefully by 
signatures and not by 
bullets." 

His fellow mediator, the UN 
envoy Thorvald Stoltenberg, 
said: ‘1 think we have experi- 
enced the start of the end of 
the war In ex-Yugoslavia.” 

The signing is expected to 
dear the way for mutual rec- 
ognition between Serbia and 
Croatia. 

The agreement was signed 
first by the Croatian Serb 
leader. Milan Milano vie, in 
the Slavonian town of Erdni 
and then rushed by road to 
Zagreb. 110 miles to the west, 
for signature by the Croatian 
government But the deal was 
shaped in Dayton, by the Cro- 
atian president Frapjo TudJ- 
man and his Serbian counter- 
part Slobodan Milosevic. 

It clears a troublesome 
issue from the Dayton 
agenda, allowing the negotia- 
tors to focus on Bosnia. 

The Dayton talks had hith- 


erto only succeeded in pro- 
ducing a Muslim-Croat ac- 
cord which reaffirmed an 
agreement signed more than 
a year ago, to build a united 
federation. 

The Eastern Slavonia deal 
was clinched just as most ob- 
servers were predicting an 
Imminent Croat offensive. 
However, yesterday's signing 
does not entirely preclude 
military action. Zagreb is im- 
patient to stamp Its authority 
on die region, and may attack 
if it feels the Serbs are not 
respecting the agreement 

Two Croatian government 
assaults earlier this year 
recaptured the bulk of Serb- 
held territory and sent over 
150,000 Croatian Serbs fleeing 
into Bosnia and Serbia. 

Eastern Slavonia is the last 
Serb outpost on Croatian ter- 
ritory. Whether the 200.000 
people living there decide to 
accept Croatian rule or opt 
for exile will depend largely 
on their faith in human rights 
guarantees enshrined in yes- 
terday’s agreement. Hun- 
dreds of elderly Serb civilians 
were murdered following the 
Croat army's takeover of tra- 
ditionally Serb areas in Kra- 
jina and Western Slavonia. 

“My greatest fear is that the 
Serbs will just leave,” said 
one diplomat closely involved 
with the negotiations. 

Another potential problem 
is the uncertainty over the 
force needed to police the 
deal. The UN Security Coun- 
cil has been empowered to 
make the decision, but it will 
not necessarily be a UN force. 
The UN is already in a fund- 
ing crisis and wants to scale 
down its commitments. 

Eastern Slavonia, a thin 
rectangle of land file size of 
Berkshire on the west bank of 
the Danube, has both fertile 
farmland and niWtelrio Its 
principal importance, how- 
ever, is political. It was cap- 
tured in 1991 by local Serbs 
supported by the Yugoslav 
army, in the bloodiest fight- 
ing of the Croatian war. 

President Tudjman has 
long been blamed by refugees 
from the region for failing to 
prevent the fall of the region’s 
biggest city, Vukovar, which 
has become a rallying cry for 
Croatian nationalists. The 
president has vowed to drink 
coffee there before Christmas. 

. The Croatian government 
and the Serbs reached a 
settlement in principle over 
Eastern Slavonia on October' 
3. but that later broke down 
over the proposed length of 
the transition period. The 
Serbs wanted three years; Za- 
greb was offeri n g one. 

Yesterday’s agreement en- 
visages a transitional period 
of 12 months “which may be 
extended at most to another 
period of the same duration if 
so requested by one of the 
parties”. The Serbs win al- 
most certainly request it 


Jackie Mann, Beirut hostage and 
Battle of Britain veteran, dies 


Owen Bowcott 


J ACKIE MANN, the be- 

whiskered ex-Battle of 
Britain pilot whose spirited 
endurance of bis years as a 
hostage in Beirut earned 
him national recognition 
and a CBE, died yesterday 
at his home in Nicosia, Cy- 
prus. He was 81. 

Since the death of his 
wife S nnnle three years 
ago, he had lived on his 
own. He had been losing his 
strength in recent months 
and died peacefully In his 
sleep, according to his doc- 
tor, Cecilia Stephanoo. 

His captivity began In 
May 1989 when he was 
seized by gunmen while on 
his way to his regular beer 
at a favourite bar in west 
Beirut. His release by the 


so-called Revolutionary 
Justice Organisation came 
865 days later. He was by 
far the oldest Western hos- 
tage held by Islamic groups 
In Lebanon but was never- 
theless often beaten. 

Stmrde. who stubbornly 
stayed on with, him in the 
battered city, became well- 
known through her televi- 
sion appearances pleading 
for his liberty. 

Alison Chipperton was 
one of those who be- 
friended Mann and regu- 
larly visited him. 

“He had been very ill for 
a few months,” she said. 
“He was an extremely resil- 
ient man. Anyone with a 
lesser character would not 
have survived what he had 
gone through.” 


Obituary, pas* 1 0 


ADVERTISEMENT 


Thyroid Problems? 


A new practical self-help guide 
reveals vital new information 
on thyroid disorders, from its 
prevention to the wide-ranging 
treatments available. This book 
is of vital importance to every- 
one suffering thyroid disorders 
including hyperthyroidism, 
hypothyroidism. Graves' Dis- 
ease, thyroiditis, goitres or thy- 
roid nodules. Contents of The 
Thyroid Handbook include: 

■ What the thyroid is... and 
how more than 200 million 
people are affected by thy- 
roid disease 

• Hcmtoloaitcyourthyn^gland 

■ How the production of thy- 
roid hormones is regulated 

• How die thyroid gland affects 
your overall health. .. and in 
particular your metabolic rare 

• The prevention of thyroid 
disease - what your thyroid 
gland needs lo remain healthy 

• How the right vitamins help 
maintain the health of your 
thyroid 

• Common thyroid disorders 

■ Dangerous signals which 
should alert you. .. and how 
your doctor can help you 

- Teas and investigations... and 

when a biopsy may be needed 


Graves’ Disease and other 
causes of hyperthyroidism 

• Hashimoto's Disease and other 
causes of hypothyroidism 

• Thyroiditis - two major 
forms and the treatraemsused 

• Goitres - the five most com- 
mon types and why they occur 

- Nodules - risks involved in 
thyroid removal 

• Special aspects of thyroid 
disease, including groups 
with particular requirements, 
and why there is a danger that 

’ thyroid disease in older peo- 
ple may be misdiagnosed 
Get all the facts -• order your 
copy of The Thyroid Handbook 
direct from the publisher and 
save. Just send your name, 
address and book title with your 
payment in fall of £9.95 which 
includes postage and handling 
(cheque or Visa/Access with 
exp date) to Caruell pic. Dept 
TV2- . Afresfbrd, Col- 
chester. Essex C07 8AP or 
telephone their 24-hour order 
Hue on 01206 825600 (quoting 
reference Tfi. ). You may 
return the book at any time 
within three months for a 
full refund if not 
satisfied. 



Hard landing . . . The Gamlet's are among French families who will lose generous benefits if the government decides to make cuts to the social security system photograph jack guez 

Chirac set to cut welfare 


Unions to launch 
national protest 


Paid Webster in Parts 


W HAT looks like being 
a make-or-break week 
lies in store for Presi- 
dent Jacques Chirac, as par- 
liament begins debating 
reforms of France’s national 
health service, family allow- 
ances and pensions. 50 years 
after Charles de Gaulle signed 
decrees setting up a welfare 
state. 

The government will have 
to introduce a new income tax 
to save the social security sys- 
tem from financial collapse, 
trade unions and employers 
saidite&terday. . 

But the Gaulltst-led admin- 
istration. which last week 
reshuffled the government to 
fend off a cabinet and party 
rebellion, will probably be 
forced to placate critics by 
abandoning a plan to intro- 
duce prescription charges. 

The prime minister, Alain 
Jupp6. will reveal to parlia- 
ment plans that could mark 
the dismantling of significant 
benefits and are certain to in- 
tensify opposition to the most 
unpopular government in the 
37-year-old Fifth Republic. 

The social security minis- 
ter, Jacques Barrot, met trade 
union leaders throughout the 
weekend to try to avert a 
national protest that would 
coincide with the national as- 
sembly debate and a parlia- 
mentary vote of confidence 
after the reforms are an- 
nounced on Wednesday. 

An attack on rising welfare 
costs is seen by many in the 


government as the most im- 
portant signal of Mr Chirac’s 
economic priorities to inter- 
national investors. The presi- 
dent said recently that budget 
austerity was France’s most 
important policy, but cutting 
welfare benefits and offend- 
ing trade unions are consid- 
ered to incur dangerous risks. 

In file last decade or so. the 
social security system has 
been reformed about 20 times 
without reducing enormous 


The government 
blames doctors for 
encouraging visits 
and issuing too 
many prescriptions 


deficits. In the three years 
since file Socialists lost a gen- 
eral election, losses in the 
welfare network have risen 
from about £2 billion to about 
£8 billion for 1995. 

This reflects a sharp in- 
crease in demands on the 
health service, which the gov- 
ernment blames on doctors 
for encouraging patients’ vis- 
its and issuing too many pre- 
scriptions. In 1980 French 
people visited their doctors 11 
times « nd bought 27 medical 
products a year on average. 
Those figures have leapt to 15 
and 37 respectively. 

Conflicts of interest have 
prevented the government 
from solving the problem. Mr 


Juppe's followers blame his 
Gaullist predecessor Edouard 
Bahadur for not taking un- 
popular measures out of fear 
they would harm his presi- 
dential prospects. 

Many traditional Gaullist 
voters in medicine and small 
businesses oppose state inter- 
ference In the free market 
Trade unions believe conser- 
vative leaders are determined 
to hack into welfare benefits. 

At weekend talks, it ap- 
peared that Mr Juppe prefers 
the risk of an internal party 
revolt over heavier taxation 
and state controls to a long- 
running dispute with trade 
lminns and mptfic a ! staff. 

According to Marc Bkmdel, 
leader of the Force Ouvriere 
union federation, and the 
Socialist-led CFDT secretary- 
general. Nicole Notat, pre- 
scription charges averaging 
around £1 have been dropped 
in favour of the new income 


tar. Nevertheless, they plan 
to go ahead with mass pro- 
tests. In 1992 the Socialists in- 
troduced a short-term tax to 
save the social security net- 
work. The tax turned into a 
permanent deduction from 
salaries. 

Mr Barrot wants to levy a 
new temporary tax on all in- 
comes, but unions say the tax 
could remain in force for up 
to 15 years. 

Mr Bahadur's powerful par- 
liamentary lobby has said it 
will resist new taxes, which, 
tt claims, could exacerbate a 
recent, sharp drop in con- 
sumer spending. 

After promising that his 
government would spend 
more money on creating jobs 
in his presidential election 
campaign. Mr Chirac recently 
told his critics that budget 
austerity had become his 
“priority of priorities”, to 
restore international confi- 
dence in the French economy. 


Even middle class 
defends system 


Alex Duval Smith in Parts 


A T HOME with the G ar- 
id er family, it is easy 
to see — using a Brit- 
ish yardstick — how the 
French government could 
trim the welfare system 
which has indebted the 
state to the tune of Fr 4,000 
(£530) per person. 

It could start by slashing 
Anne Gamier’s 1 6-week 
maternity leave on 77 per 
cent of her salary, topped 
up by her employer. It 
could cancel .the seven- 
month grant worth £840. 
which Anne receives for 
the arrival of three-month- 
old Tristan. It could even 
stop its pitifully small 
reimbursement for the two 
pairs of glasses needed by 
Valentine, aged five, to 
right her squint. ' 

But if the views of Anne, 
aged 33, and Jean-Baptiste. 
aged 35, are representative, 
any cutbacks to the social 
security system will be at 
the government’s periL 
He said: “We are proud of 
it [welfare system]. It costs 
us a lot but you don’t easily 
fall through the net It pro- 
vides for yon at times in 
your life when you need it 
most. Of course there are 
going to have to be changes 
because of the ageing popu- 
lation and I daresay we 
shall soon take out private 
pension insurance, but I 
hope we never get to the 
stage where we see the en- 
tire system dismantled.” 


Jean-Baptiste. who deals 
with investor relations for 
the Seita tobacco company, 
has a better idea: “Patients 
are being given too many 
pills. If a doctor prescribes 
a four-day course of antibi- 
otics. the chemist gives yon 
enough for 10 days. People 
are acquiring virtual phar- 
macies in their bath- 
rooms.” 

The French consume 
more pharmaceuticals than 


‘We are proud of 
the system. It does 
cost a lot but you 
don’t fall easily 
through the net* 


any other European 
country, and they are top of 
the welfare league. Spend- 
ing on health care amounts 
to 9.1 per cent of Gross Do- 
mestic Product. Britain 
spends 6.6 per cent. 

Like 83 per cent of 
French people. Anne and 
Jean-Baptiste subscribe to 
a mutuelle, an insurance 
policy costing £40 a month, 
which tops np the 20 or 
30 per cent of treatments 
and medicines not reim- 
bursed by the social secu- 
rity system. 

From Anne's £23.600 sal- 
ary from her insurance bro- 
ker employer, £3,640 is de- 
ducted in social security 


contributions towards 
health, old age and unem- 
ployment Insurance. The 
employer pays the state 
three times as much as 
Anne pays in social secu- 
rity contributions. 

Despite grudgingly ad- 
mitting that France almost 
has it too good, the Gar 
niers hope the savings will 
come not from reducing 
Care, but by minimising 
abuse of the system. 

“You see old ladies walk- 
ing out of pharmacies with 
armfuls of drugs,” Anne 
said. “Vitamins are quite 
rightly no longer reim- 
bursed, but you do wonder 
what they need all those 
pills for." 

Jean-Baptiste said: “The 
trouble is that doctors don't 
want to lose their patients, 
or they will lose income be- 
cause their patients will go 
to another GP.*' 

He has not seen a doctor 
this year, but Anne gave 
birth to Tristan in August. 

“I spent six days in hospi- 
tal. against the normal five, 
and 1 got a private room,” 
she said. *“1116 social secu- 
rity system pays 100 per 
cent of all maternity treat- 
ments; I just paid the stan- 
dard daily fee . . . which 
was then reimbursed by my 
mutuelle ." 

Jean-Baptiste’s annual 
salary of £52.000 means the 
Garniers will not benefit 
from many of the means- 
tested grants which are 
available when children 
reach school age. They in- 
clude an annual back-to- 
school allowance of £200. 

However, since Tristan's 
birth they have received a 
“family grant”, worth £80 a 
month. “Everyone gets It, 
including the Ro thschilds 
after the birth of their 
second child.” Anne said. 


Ceasefire lets left enter Guatemala’s election 


Speeding up a return to democracy depends on ending intimidation 
and vote-buying, reports Phil Gunson from Huehuetenango 


G uatemalans went 
to the polls yesterday 
in the first elections for 
more than 40 years to include 
candidates of the left, against 
a background of worsening 
human rights abuses. 

Guerrillas of the Guatema- 
lan National Revolutionary 
Unity (URNG) declared an un- 
precedented, two-week unilat- 
eral ceasefire in the 35-year 
civil war and urged participa- 
tion in the elections, being 
held for the presidency and 

the legislature. , 

Id several towns they held 


News in brief 


meetings at which they en- 
couraged people to vote, 
though not necessarily for the 
leftwing New Guatemala 
Democratic Front (FDNGj. 
which has many URNG 
sympathisers. 

After more than 30 years of 
almost uninterrupted mili- 
tary rule, the army moved out 
of the National Palace in 1986, 
but has retained effective 
power. 

Negotiations to end Central 
America’s last guerrilla war 
have been going on since 1991. 
bat no final agreement is ex- 


pected before the middle of 
1996. A human rights accord 
was signed in March 1994 and 
President Ramiro de Ledo 
Carpio is a former human 
rights ombudsman, but 
abuses have been increasing 
recently. 

In the worst recent inci- 
dent a dozen returned refu- 
gees, including an eight-year- 
old child, were lulled by an 
army patrol in Raman. Alta 
Verapaz, on October 5. 

The United Nations verifi- 
cation mission (Minuguax set 
up under the 1994 agreement 


said in its report on the 
period from May to August 
that there had been a “deteri- 
oration in some aspects of the 
human rights situation”. It 
accused the government of 
failing to act. 

Jared Kotler of Minugua 
said impunity was the most 
serious obstacle and that this 
was often caused by “interfer- 
ence in the judicial process by 
military officers”, including 
threats against judges. 

There was concern that 
such interference may affect 
file elections, although out- 
right fraud was not expected 
to be a problem. Observers 
feared that members of the 
army-controlled civil defence 
patrol (PACs) were coercing 


and intimidating voters to 
pick pro-army candidates. 

Other concerns include low 
voter registration, the huge 
distances many voters have 
to walk to reach polling 
stations, and the lack of con- 
trol over campaign spending, 
which means that many votes 
are simply bought 
In Huehuetenango, Flor de 
Maria Barrientos ctf the elec- 
toral tribunal said only 24,000 
of a possible 50,000 electors 
had registered to vote. 

"Many people only register 
when they need the document 
for some other bureaucratic 
purpose,” she said. “Some 
feel their trust was abused In 
previous elections.” 

It can take three days to 


walk to a polling station in 
some remote parts of Huehue- 
tenango province. Manuel 
Gregorio from neighbouring 
Totonicapan said and his 
neighbours would have to 
walk for three hours each 
way to cast their votes. Their 
wish list includes a new 
bridge, a school and a health 
centre for the village. 

Manuel Gregorio said be 
would vote for Alvaro Arzu of 
the right-of-centre National 
Advance Party (PAN), who 
leads the presidential race. 

Initial results are expected 
to start coming in today. If no 
candidate wins an outright 
majority, there will be a run- 
off between the two leading 
contenders in January. 


Military set to capture 
Tamil rebel stronghold 


T housands of soldiers 

began encircling the 
Tamil rebel territory of 
Jaffna city yesterday in their 
biggest offensive In 12 years. 

The previous day rebels ex- 
ploded two bombs outside the 
military headquarters in the 
capital, Colombo, killing 12 
people, including the two sui- 
cide bombers, and bringing 
the death toll in the past 
month to at least 1,600. About 
6.000 soldiers and rebels have 
been wounded. 

The capture of Jaffria would 
be a major blow for the rebels. 
Troops were yesterday about 
two miles from the city- The 
main column of troops, mov- 


ing from the north-east, 
veered to the south in an ap- 
parent attempt to cut off the 
main road out of Jaffna. A 
second group from the north 
advanced to link up with the 
first column, forming a wide 
front 

Fifteen soldiers and at least 
60 rebels were killed in week- 
end fighting, the military 
said. It said 22 soldiers were 
wounded, although other offi- 
cials said privately that the 
real figure was 84. 

Meanwhile, in the jungles. 
In eastern Batticaloa district, 
eight policemen died in a 
guerrilla ambush at Yellaveli 
on Saturday evening. — AP. 


Boy rescued 
from avalanche 


A TEENAGE hoy given up 
for dead was rescued 
yesterday after surviving 
24 boors fan deep snow. He 
was unhurt except for frost- 
bite. The rescue of Deepak 
Nepali, aged 17, reduced 
the estimated death toll in 
weekend avalanches in 
Nepal from 43 to 42- 
Yesterday 17 people, in- 
cluding an Irish woman, 
two Canadians and a Ger- 
man, died when a landslide 
caused by rains crushed 
houses and trekkers* lodges 
In Manahg and Pancfaathar 
districts. Twenty-five 
people died in an avalanche 
on Saturday. — Reuter. 


Mozambique 
to join club 

In an unprecedented move, 
the Commonwealth decided 
yesterday to admit the former 
Portuguese colony of Mozam- 
bique as its 53rd member, lan 
Black in Auckland writes. 

All other members were 
mice British-ruled and are an- 
glophone. The move was 
strongly backed by Mozam- 
bique’s southern African 
neighbours. 

Azeris vote 

Azerbaijan yesterday held its 
first parliamentary election 
since independence In 1991 
and also voted on a constitu- 
tion expected to increase Pres- 
ident Heydar Aliyev's sweep- 
ing powers: Foreign monitors 


reported irregularites, includ- 
ing multiple voting. “So far 
the record is 15 ballots per 
person," said one. — Reuter. 

Holy boy rejected 

fa a move likely to deepen 
divisions in Tibet China yes- 
terday announced rejection of 
a 6-year-old boy recognised by 
the Dalai Lama as the reincar- 
nation of an important 
Tibetan leader. — AP. . 

Jurassic marks 

More than 28 dinosaur foot- 
prints have been found 
recently in north China’s He- 
bei province, bringing the 
total in one area to 100. — -AP. 

Four die in strike 

Security was beefed up in the 
Bangladeshi capital, Dhaka, 
after four people were killed 


in bomb explosions during an 
opposition-led strike that 
entered Us second day yester- 
day, witnesses said. — Reuter. 

Roh accused 

State prosecutors in Seoul set 
the stage yesterday for a poss- 
ible arrest of South Korea’s 
disgraced former president 
Roh Tae-woo by saying they 
had evidence he took bribes 
for favours from business 
groups during his term fa 
office. — Reuter. 

Ortega to stand 

Nicaragua’s Sandinista Front 
said at the weekend that for- 
mer head of state Daniel Or- 
tega would again seek the 
presidency fa 1996 elections. 
It said two other leaders had 
turned down the party’s can- 
didacy. — Renter. 
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Off the track 

Britain should back Bruton 
and speed the peace process 

ANYONE who actually reads the test of the Irish prime 
minister’s Saturday night speech rather than relying on 
news reports of what it said would have some difficulty 
in recognising the document which drew such quick 
condemnation from the Northern Ireland Office at the 
weekend. Very shortly after John Bruton had ma d e his 
address to a London dinner on Saturday, an unnamed 
British government source was denouncing it as “an 
extraordinary speech at an extraordinary tune”, was 
attacking Mr Bruton for a megaphone-style interven- 
tion in the peace process and was objecting to the 
speech’s apparent insensitivity towards the British 
government's efforts and case. All yesterday the story 
was making further waves on both sides of the Irish 
Sea, not to mention in John Major’s travelling office in 
distent New Zealand as welL However, a study of the 
speech . simply does not support this melodramatic 
reading and it is a worrying sign of the crotchety state 
into which Anglo-Irish relations may have currently 
fallen that an essentially reasonable exposition of the 
issues by the Irish leader should stir up such resent- 
ment in London. 

Mr Bruton's speech certainly expressed his determi- 
nation to press on with the peace process. But he did so 
in such considered and equitable terms that to describe 
his speech as extraordinary is itself the extraordinary 
thing , “At this critical juncture the support of the 
British government for a reasonable compromise on the 
r emaining issues in the way erf all-party talks is now 
needed." Is that really such an outrageously imperti- 
nent remark as the government source implied? Is it not 
essential for the two governments to make fresh efforts 
to put the political parties on the spot rather than 
allowing them the continuing luxury of blaming the 
governments for all inaction? What exactly is wrong 
with Mr Bruton calling for such efforts, particularly in 
the light of the immediately preceding passage which 
compliments Mr Major as well as to the speech’s 
transparent refusal to impute bad faith to anyone, the 
British government included? 

Or consider the apparently provocative passage in 
which the current obstacles to progress are described 
by Mr Bruton as “comparatively minor in historical 
terms" and, elsewhere, as insignificant and small 
contentions. Can anyone seriously doubt the objective 
truth erf those judgments? If such words can send tire 
British government into a spin then we really do have a 
problem. In such a case the fear must be that the British 
government has decided that it will not be bounced into 
any sort of compromise of any kind with Irish republi- 
canism this side of President Clinton’s visit at the end of 
the month and that it has therefore set itself against any 
initiatives from Dublin for the moment 

If the same parson who had read with an unbiased 
eye the passage in Mr Brutoffs speech setting out the 
need fora twin track approach to the peace process was 
then also to read the British government’s November 3 
statement on how such an approach to the peace 
process might be developed, they would surely scratch 
their head in even greater puzzlement about where the 
outrage lies. For in that document the British govern- 
ment — not the Irish government — sets things out in 
same detail: an the one hand preparatory all-party talks 
about future formal all-party talks, on the other the 
simultaneous establishment of an international body to 
advise on the ways and means of the arms decommis- 
sioning issue. That approach, which was also endorsed 
in a speech on Saturday by Labour's Marjorie Mowlam, 
is not only common ground but also common ground 
about the main issue. It absolutely justifies Mr Bruton’s 
view that the prize of further progress is tantalisi n gly 
close. The differences are now largely about timing. 

This is not to say that every ward uttered by Mr 
Bruton on Saturday was beyond criticism. Even though 
the speech contained a nice personal compliment to 
David Trimble, it also contained a long passage about 
the threatening nature of Unionist symbols and rituals 
which was hardly designed to encourage the mood of 
mutual understanding which the Irish leader wishes to 
foster. Mr Bruton is under pressure bads home to show 
his nationalist credentials, and his words were aimed at 
stealing a march on the opposition Fianna Fail, whose 1 
annual conference took place this weekend. The British 
government was wrong to go off the deep end about Mr 
Bruton, but his speech also contained enduring 
reminders that even the best intentions may founder an 
the stubborn realities of the Irish divide. 

Sound of silence 

People want to remember so let them 

RELATIVELY few cars pulled off the busy roads. Most 
shoppers shopped on in stores which traded as usuaL 
The broadcasters continued to broadcast and the trains j 
ran as much to time as they ever do. Those who stopped I 
and remembered were unquestionably in the minority, 
a small minority, and the two minutes were almost as 
noisy and preoccupied as an the other thousands of 
busy minutes of the year. Yet the ca m paig n for an act of 
collective remembrance of the war dead, for a national 
two minutes silence at the eleventh hour of the eleventh 
day of the eleventh month, has made a genuine mark ! 
this year, albeit in paft merely as a result of another 
tabloid circulation war. 

Nevertheless, many people did stop at llam on 
Saturday morning, bizarrely including the royal prince 
who eased up in mid-hunt to do what seemed to him to 
be his greater , duty. Many others, we suspect, only 
awaited further encouragement and opportunity to join 
in. The campaign for collective, memory has struck a 
chord and there seems no reason why it should not 
continue to do so. Indeed it seems likely that in 1996 
there will be more extensive and official recognition of 
the commemorative moment The two minutes national 
silence, abandoned long ago in favour of Remembrance 
Sunday, is becoming a habit once again. 

Even those who find the military commemorations of 
November 11 distasteful should be careful not to 
disparage this powerful popular impulse. The wish fin- 
silence and peace are deep longings, and there is 
heightened awareness erf the wars of the 20 th century as 
moments of great loss, exemplified recently by Pat 
Barker’s prize-winning novels. Whatever the well- 
springs- of this modem feeling may be, they have Utile 
or no connection with triumphalism or parades. The 
need for the silence comes from our own collective 
experience; and should be supported in every way. 



Letters to the Editor 

How to ensure Saro-Wiwa did not die in vain 


O AMOUNT of 
anguish or anger can 
turn back the clock for 
Ken Saro-Wiwa and his eight 
colleagues, or their families, 
but if such tragedies are to be 
prevented, rather than sim- 
ply reacted to. countries in 
their various international 
collective groupings (Euro- 
pean Union, Commonwealth, 
United Nations) most imme- 
diately start to apply a basic 

minimum standard of behav- 
iour as a pre-requisite of 
membership, or continuation 
of membership. 

I see no reason why a mini- 
mum set of human and demo- 
cratic rights, together with a 
minimum set of environmen- 
tal standards, should not be 
incorporated by all interna- 
tional bodies, and, ideally, 
become the basis on which 
individual countries base 
their international relations 
— - including trade. 

At the moment, govern- 
ments and companies like 
Shell forge alliances and 
strike deals in an ethical vac- 
uum, defining their self-in- 
terest on the. basis of the did 
Foreign. Office edict that “my 
enemy's enemy must be my 


friend", or in the terms dic- 
tated by the marketplace. Yet 
this way of doing business 
will increasingly backfire as 
the tensions between human 
economic aspirations, and a 
degrading environment, in- 
tensify. Iraq and Nigeria are 
part of a trend, not one-off 
problems. 

Also, as Iraq. Nigeria and 
the former Yugoslavia dem- 
onstrate floridly, it is no 
longer possible to assume 
that negotiations can be con- 
ducted with partners who are 
folly signed-up to a rational 
process. Coping with interna- 
tional relationships on a 
floor slippery with hypocri- 
sy, bluff and worse will 
require a firm ethical rail for 
governments and companies 
to grasp if they are to stay 
upright 

The World Trade Organisa- 
tion. potentially the most 
powerful global institution 
we have, is currently setting 
up shop. Here is an ideal 
opportunity to map out what 
an ethical flat-playing field 
might look like. 

Sarah Parkin. 

18 Boulevard Pinel, 

69003 Lyon. France. 


T HE Auckland decision is a 
landmar k But we should 
not forget the ongoing needs 
of ordinary Nigerians. Mili- 
tary dictatorships can last a 
long time. Saddam is still in 
power in Iraq. It took 33 years 
for South Africa to rejoin the 
Commonwealth. 

All of the Commonwealth 
players will need to do their 
bit if foe Abacha tyranny is to 
come to an end, and if Nige- 
rian civilians can then, for 
the first time, establish a sus- 
tainable democracy with 
guaranteed rights and an eco- 
nomic future. 

In addition to appropriate 
sanctions, the Common- 
wealth Human Eights Initia- 
tive's September report of a 
fact-finding mission, Nigeria: 
Stolen By Generals, called for 
active support for human 
rights and danocratic groups 
and for foe agencies of civil 
society. 

Decades of repression, and 
of military and business cor- 
ruption, have taken their 
toll- There are other political 
prisoners kept in chains 
after trumped-up charges be- 
fore military tribunals. This 
is a regime with blood on its 


hands, which pretends not to 
care. 

Suspension from the Com- 
monwealth is only foe begin- 
ning of what may be a long 
struggle. The rights of Nigeri- 
ans should not be treated as a 
brief headline or soundbite in 
the 51 other member 
countries. 

Richard Bourne. 

Chair, Trustee Committee, 
Commonwealth Human 
Rights Initiative 
27-28 Russell Square. 

London WC1B 5DS. 

T HERE is overwhelming 
evidence to suggest that 
Shell is involved in both the 
legal and political process in 
Nigeria. Shell’s double stan- 
dards were the reason that 
Ken Saro-Wiwa campaigned 
for his people. Shell was foe 
reason that he was framed. 
Ultimately, Shell was the 
reason that he died. 

It is time for the European 
Court of Human Rights to see 
if Shell can be charged with 
the crime of corporate geno- 
cide against foe Ogoni people 
and.Sara-Wlwa. • 

Andy RowelL • 
<Sigreen2.greenpeaoe.org 


Fly me, I’ll take 
your picture 

W E made a mi s t a k e in 
photocopying Tony Kel- 
ly’s passport (BA denies rac- 
ism over passport tactic, No- 
vember 10). He and his 
family are British nationals 
and we had no reason to 
doubt that they would be ad- 
mitted into the United 
States. I have written to him 
and apologised. 

I regret that it is necessary 
to photocopy the passports of 
any passengers but we do so 
as a precaution against 
heavy fines imposed upon us 
by the immigration authori- 
ties of a number of 
countries. But this is not 
done on the basis of their 
race or colour. 

Several countries, includ- 
ing Britain, the US and Can- 
ada effectively require air- 
lines to carry out 
immigration checks before 
passengers embark on 
flights to those countries. We 
strongly object to these 
requirements which turn 
our employees into unpaid 
Immigration officers. 

If we carry a passenger 
who does not have the right 
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immigration documents for 
one of these countries, we 
are heavily fined — in Brit- 
ain at the rate of £2.000 per 
person. These fines are Im- 
posed even where passen- 
gers have valid documents 
when they check-in, but can- 
not produce them at 
disembarkation. 

Last year the Home Office 
imposed fines in these cases 
of more than £8 million and 
the US imposed fines of more 
than $7 million, relating to 
almost 2,500 cases. 

If airlines can show the au- 
thorities that the passenger 
did. in fact, possess Immigra- 
tion documents at foe point 
of embarkation the fines are 
generally waived. So. as a 
precaution, we photocopy 



the travel documents, in- 
cluding passports, at the 
point of embarkation. The 
authorities know we do this 
and Indeed the Canadian ac- 
tually encourage It 
Robert Ay ling. 

Group Managing Director, 
British Airways, 

Speedbird House, 

Heathrow Airport, 

Hounslow TW6 2JA. 


Letters to the Editor may be 
taxed on 0171 837 4530 or sent 
by post to 1 19 Farringdon Road, 
London EC1R 3ER, and by e- 
mall to lettera@auardien.co.uk. 
Please include a full postal 
address and daytime telephone 
number, even in e-malled 
letters. We regret we cannot 
acknowledge receipt of letters. 


Rights and rules 


I ORD IRVINE’S statement 
l_(Letters, November 11) that 
human rights are to improve 
under Labour beggars belief. 

this year, the Labour 
Party argued in court that 
“foe Labour Party has never 
accepted that the principle of 
free speech, as outlined in foe 
Convention on Human Rights, 
applied to foe Labour Party, 
or was to any sense incorpo- 
rated in its rules" In order to 
enforce a suspension. As New 
Labour views the convention 
as an obstacle to overcome 
when in opposition it is diffi- 
cult to see this position chang- 
ing once they are in power. 
Andy Walker. 

120 Blythswood Road, 

Ilford, Essex IG3 8SG. 

G IVEN foe difference in 
quality of communica- 
tions to the countries con- 
cerned, can the Post Office 
give a sensible reason as to 
why the last posting date for 
Christmas by airmail to Can- 
ada and foe US, should be the 
same date as for Uzbekistan 
and Vanuatu etc? 

Rhys Ab Elis. 

14 Rhes-y-TwnneL. 

Casnewydd. Gwent NP9 4BT. 


A FTER reading Andy 
Rowell's report on the 
breadth, and brutality of 
Shell's activities in the Niger 
Delta (Trouble flares In the 
delta of death. Society, No- 
vember 8). I immediately tore 
up my Shell card, which 
Offers the enticing petit of air 
miles with every drop, of 
their petroL I shaD not now 
buy any product bearing 
their name. 

Surely the thing that those 
of us who are appalled at foe 
death of Ken Saro-Wiwa, and 
foe others with him, can and 
should do. Is to boycott Shell 
Angela Neustatter. 

London N5 

JL NYONE afraid that Nige- 
#%rians will suffer due to 
economic sanctions has noth- 
ing to fear. Nigerians are suf- 
fering now. and have suffered 
under increasingly harsh mil- 
itary re gim es for decades. Or- 
dinary Nigerians see none of 
the oil wealth anyway, so the 
loss of if through sanctions 
will hardly be felt at all. 

1 hope international efforts 
oh. behalf cf Nigeria will not 
stop sit Commonwealth expul- 
sion- Economic, diplomatic 


A Country Diary 


and sporting sanctions must 
be used as well. Ordinary Ni- 
gerians would be willing to 
suffer a little longer to get 
these people out 
After all a return to democ- 
racy is not .scheduled for an- 
other three years. Sanctions 
could work in a matter of 
months. 

B Akintoye. 

Longs ight 

Manchester Ml3 9DD. 

H OW many members of 
the murderous Nigerian 
military regime received 
their t raining in British mili- 
tary academies or at the 
hands of British military ad- 
visers? How much of Nige- 
ria’s military hardware was 
manufactured and supplied 
by British firms? 

How many of those respon- 
sible would be able to look 
Ken Saro-Wiwa’s family and 
friends in the face and still 
bleat “The export of British 
military know-how and tech- 
nology is good for our 
country"? 

Mike Gamier. 

19 Cot ham Grove. 

Cofoam, 

Bristol BS6 6AN. 


CUMBRIA: The biggest mass 
of high land In England, over 
2,000 feet is not in foe Lake 
District as you might expect 
but in the northern Pennines. 
The ScafeHs, foe HelveDyn 
an d Skiddaw are higher but if 
you lumped all these fells 
together, you would still not 
have achieved foe vast bulk of 
the great mountain barrier 
that lies to the north-east of 
Appleby. Cross Fill CL930 feet) 
is the highest summit of the 
range — a remote, windswept 
plateau that in winter can be a 
bleak place indeed- For many 
years it was considered foe 
highest mountain in En gland 
and. at one time, was believed 
to carry patches of eternal 
snow. In my skiing days we 
were often on Cross Pen in 
winter and I remember one 
day in particular when we 
skied to foe summit against a 
biting wind and, on our 
return, with foe wind at our 
backs, raced tffortlessty along 
the rippled snow, hard as ice. 
for miles into the darling 
sunshine, as If we had little 
engines on our skis, the only 
sounds of the gentle hiss of foe 
thin planks and foe dapping of 


anorak hoods about our ears. 
Last week, two of us were up 
there again, by the easy way 
— driving up foe Great Dun 
Pell road to over 2,000 feet and 
then over the top and across 
Little Dun Fell using the rib- 
bon of stone slabs, new to me, 
that now makes foe traverse 
of foe boggy ground so simple 
and pleasant It was a cloud- 
less day, sparkling in bright 
autumn sunshine, and beyond 
the lovely Eden valley below 
our feet most of the Lakeland 
hills, familiar shapes dark 
against the sunset, crowded 
the horizon. Although we 
were on the much-traversed 
Pennine Way, our only fellow 
travellers were two mountain 
bikers trundling their ma- 
chines up the slabs on to Great 
Dun Fell, where foe mountain- 
top radio weather station now- 
adays looks like a setting from 
some science fiction film. I 
estimated the bracing wind at 
about 40 miles an hour but a 
man working on one of foe 
outdoor instruments, without 
a jacket, put it at no more than 
20 to 25. "Just a nice, quiet 
day" he said. 

HARRY GRIFFIN 


Arthur’s Irregulars come to the rescue 


Endpiece 


Roy Hattersley 


I T is time to confess that, 
once upon a time, I felt a 
guilty affection for Arthur 
Scargill- Part of his attrac- 
tion was undoubtedly tribal 
— the nasal vowels, the ag- 
gressive temperament and 
the other unmistakable signs 
of the place from whence he 
came. But I persisted in the 
belief that, under foe thick 
layers of intolerance, conceit 
and self-delusion, there was a 
man of principle not trying 
hard enough to get out 
Even when he led the 
Strike which caused so much 
hardship in the coalfields — 
and even more joy in foe 
anti-trade union Tory gov- 
ernment — I still felt a senti- 
mental sympathy for the 
mildly ridiculous figure in 
the baseball cap. But since 
then, the insistent staccato of 
his oratory has excited a 
series of different emotions 
Last year, when I visited 
his vast new Sheffield of- 


fices. I felt positively sorry 
for him. The building was 
designed to become the Red 
Fort, but — having turned 
into a shrine to dead hopes 
— it had more in common 
with the Taj Mahal. As we 
talked in the deserted mau- 
soleum, foe word which kept 
running through my mind 
was Xanadu. Then, our dis- 
cussion about long-dead con- 
flicts reminded me less of foe 
reminiscences of a lonely 
tycoon than of the nostalgia 
felt by an emperor whose de- 
feated army no longer obeys 
his commands. 

In the now-abandoned 
people's palace, tragedy and 
farce combined. The grand 
entrance — halfway up the 
front wall, as is the case In 
all foe better castles — never 
opened- For the steps by 
which it was to be ap- 
proached fen foul of local 
planning regulations. So 
Scargill’s visitors ap- 
proached the presence 
through the NCF car park 
next door and the under- 
ground garage. Only a heart 
much harder ’ than mine 
would have failed to feel 

sympathy tor the solitary fig- 


ure in the almost unfur- 
nished executive suite. 

Now my mood ha« change d 
again. The feeling that floods 
my breast at the mention of 
Arthur ScargUTs name is 
gratitude. For he is about to i 
perform his greatest service I 
to the Labour Party. That is 
not cynical reader, resigning 
his membership. For resigna- 
tion alone would not qualify , 
him for a place in the pan - \ 
theon of socialist heroes who i 
contributed to foe defeat of 
conservatism. 

His great contribution to , 
the cause is the creation of 
his own political party which, 1 
when the general election 
comes, will (at least according 
to its pre-natal publicity) run 
candidates in every British 
constituency. I doubt if Ax- 1 
four’s Irregulars will be able : 
to finance foe loss erf 600 de- 
posits. But Tony Blair’s inter- 
ests will be perfectly well I 
served by a dozen nomine- 1 
tions. Another card will fell I 
from Dr Brian MawhinneyV 
already losing hand. 

. You may recall some of foe I 
other aces which Tory party I 
chairmen have suddenly pro- 
duced from up their well-cut 


sleeves. The first was Bambi 

— the idea that Tony Blair 
was weak and ineffectual 
That card was trumped after 
about a fort n ight when fop lit- 
tle fawn consumed Clause 4 of 
the Labour Party’s 1918 
constitution. 

Then, earlier than usual, 
came the tax scare — only to 
vanish as Gordon Brown dis- 
played more fiscal prudence 
than Silas Marner. Michael 
Heseltine stepped in with foe 
accusation that the Labour 
leader was no more than an 
accomplished barrister who 
advocated other people's 
ideas. 

Since the Government 

seems composed of incompe- 
tent advocates with no ideas 
at all, that sounded like a 
compliment It would only 
have been a matter of time be- 
fore a desperate Deputy 
Prime Minister — who had 
not yet realised that the poli- 
tics of bluster are out of date 

— began to warn the public 
about foe sinister men behind 
the smiling fece of Labour. 

It is easy enough to -de- 
scribe what foe most predict- 
able of politicians would have 
said. "Lying in wait . . . real 


paymasters . . . certain to takA 
over . . . extremism not dead 
but sleeping ... out in the 
open if Labour wins." Now. 

thanks to good old Arthur, 
they will be out in the open a 
year or more before polling 
day. And for from preparing 
to infiltrate and indoctrinate 
the new government, they 
wUl be describing their objec- 
tions to its policies and 
personalities. 

The Scar-gill Barmy Army 
win accuse Tony Blair of 
being a moderniser and Indict 
him as the enemy erf Marx- 
ism, state control and public 
ownership. If Peter Mandel- 
son had written foe script it 
would hardly be more helpftil 
to Labour’s cause. 

So at last Arthur Scar gill is 
helping rather than hindering 
Labour's path to power. And I 
certainly do not want any- 
thing that prevents him from 
Convincing Derek Hatton that 
he has very little In common 
with Tony Blair. But I hope 
that the leader of foe new 
party (I take his elevation for 
granted) has thought out the 
consequences of behaving 
like David Owen and jumping 
ship because it will not sail in 


will drift further to war 

centre ground of po 
Since I do not want to e 
the maritime metnph 
breaking point I write 
ing about shoals, sanH 
and being beached. 

That shift in directia 
not come about be 
Arthur Scargill am 
friends no longer contril 
the choice of route. It is 
than a decade since tht 
the slightest influence 
Labour policy and the i 
a new party has been bo 
of the humiliating expos 
their ideological impotei 

Political movements 
oq success not adversit 
foe more Labour's mode 
is emphasised by friem 
recently acquired foe; 
more it will believe tt 
ever-increasing popular 
attributable to its new r 
tion. Arthur Scargill 
couraging the belief t 
choice has to be made be 
socialism and success 
of us dispute that gloom 
elusion. He has ma de it 
difficult to convince the 
that we are right 
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Istanbul Diary 


Jonathan Rugman 


T HE 22nd congress of 
the Pulmonary Ill- 
nesses Association 
(Middle East branch) in Is- 
tanbul was not exactly a 
laugh a minute. 

Chest physicians at a 
medical school here predict 
that np to four million 
Tories under the age of 18 

will die prematurely of 
smotong-related diseases. 
Cigarettes are far more 
deadly to Turks than the 
Kurdish separatist war (in 
which more than 18.000 
people have died since 1984) 
Or traffic accidents that 
have killed more than 
70.000 in the last 11 years. 

Turkey's opposition 
leader Meant Yilinaz uses a 
cigarette holder to smoke 
his filter-tips. Semra Oral, 
widow of the late president, 
prefers cigars. Whether you 
are a flat-capped worker or 
a bearded intellectual, med- 
ical surveys suggest that 
yon cannot call yourself a 
true Turk unless yon have a 
cigarette on the go. 

Caffes are clogged with 
smoke; the no-smoking 
signs in Istanbul airport 
are often surrounded by 
butts. One doctor tells of a 
famous leading chest sur- 
geon is even said to puff 
away on ward visits to lung- 
cancer patients. 

Foreign brands were first 
sold legally here in 1984, 
when President Turgut 
Ozal opened up the Turkish 
economy and returned the 

country from military to ci- 
vilian rule. Since then, 
American companies have 
aggressively exploited the 
market. Advertising hoard- 
ings the size ofbuildingB de- 
pict cowboys galloping on- 
ward. A recent disco for 
medical students in Istan- 
bul was sponsored by Marl- 
boro, manufactured here by 
Philip Morris. And Tur- 
key's mlniater of health 
attended the 1993 factory 
opening of Camel, aRJ 
Reynolds cigarette. 

The most popular Turk- 
ish brand, Maltepe, costs 
22p for 20: on the side of 
packets in diminutive script 
is the advice: Cigarettes are 
harmful to your health. 

“The more Turks migrate 
to the big cities, the more 
they think that smoking Is a 
sophisticated Western thing 
to do,” complains Dr Elif 
Dagli, one of a tiny lobby of 
anti-smoking campaigns 
In Istanbul. 

Tobacco advertising is 
banned from radio and tele- 
vision, but there is no age 
restriction on buying ciga- 
rettes. And the last time 
anybody did anything seri- 
ous about the nation’s 
smoking habit was more 
than 300 years ago. 

Murat the Fourth, Otto- 
man Sultan from 1623 to 
1640, beheaded more than a 
thousand of his loyal sub- 
jects — some for smoking or 
drinking excessively. Now 
things are more demo- 
cratic. It seems that no 
Turkish government would 
dare clamp down if it means 
depriving voters of the plea- ] 
suresofa cheap smoke. , 
In 1991, the president ve- I 
toed legislation which | 
would have prohibited 
smoking in hospitals, 
schools and an public trans- 
port Bulent AkarcaliMP, a 
former health minister, 
says the president came 
under pressure from Amer- 
ican cigarette companies to 
reject the bOL Akarcali is 
currently trying to revive it- 
Turkish cigarettes were 
once famous and fashion- 
able throughout Europe. 
Until a few years ago. the 
exotic Sullivan Powell 
Special Turkish Number 
One was available in the 
Burlington Arcade, Lon- 
don. Some 3 million Turks 
still live off the indigenous 
tobacco industry — another 
good reason why so few poU- 
tirfans are prepared to 
stand up to producers. 

“You have to get a beauti- 
ful actress to undress in the 
street before anyone here 
takes any notice of any- 
thing,” says Dr Bagl), 
claiming that Turkey lags 
more than 20 years behind 
Europe on tobacco aware- 
ness. Any tourist can see 
that Dr Dagli is right. It is 
obvious that people here 
mn smoke themselves to 
death quite easily — which 
makes one wonder whether 
the European Parliament 
shouldn't reconsider its 
current complaints about 
the lack of basic freedoms. 

The country isn't all 
about prisoners of con- 
science and torture in 
police custody. Rigid au- 
thoritarianism and down- 
right anarchy characterise 
national life in equal mea- 
sure. One has just look at 
the number of teenage 
smokers to see how free the 
Turks really are. 


Show hits, marriage 
splits and libel writs 


have artistic differences must Webber has gradually se- 
operate as some kind of cured more and more control 


restraint After Rice, his lyri- 
cists tended to last about two 
shows: as. in feet, on average. 


did the wives. He was set, if stage his shows, 
he wanted it, for a fairly stan- His business activities were 
dard successful artist's life of part of a more general con- 
marriage splits and libel temporary reaction against 


writs, as Tim Rice might have 
rhymed It 

But although, with their 
biblical rock, the duo seemed 
very sixties figures — even 
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the idea of creative talent as a 
mere hired hand. For those 
who broke Into showbusiness, 
the stress used to be on the 
word “show”; now, for many 


Commentary 


Mark 

Lawson 

■ TS 25 years -since the 


brought together by a news- breezy reductions of the the- 
paper advertisement, always ology of the Crucifixion — “Is 
seemed an uneasy combtoa- it true. JC / Would you die for 
tion. The central quality of me?" — and the eucharlst 


Cats, Lloyd Webber’s first of them, it's on the word 
Rice-less show, premiered in “business.” Noel Edmonds is 


Lloyd Webber's music was 

■ melodrama; that of Rice's, lyr- gone to my head.” moggy cosmos — Lloyd Web- 

' les, frivolity. They were never Their third and last part- ber is a classic representative 
quite — as people now like to nership, Evita, first staged in of the eighties, 
say — singing from the same 1978, is a silly show, a musical With Richard Branson 
SODgsheet which must be which takes a figure of some Jeffrey Archer, he embodies 
even worse if the songsheet is political interest and contro- the Thatcherite theory of the 
your job. versy, Eva Peron. and uses acceptable uses of art. Bran- 

In their first work, Joseph her as the basis' for a show son was a record producer 
And The Amazing Technicol- which, if it has a theme at all, 


breezy reductions of the the- 1 98 1 . featured a kind of not merely a giggly Saturday 
ology of the Crucifixion — “Is Wh iskas-spiritualism, with night front-man. but the chief 
it true. JC/ Would you die for the dead Grizabella the Glam- executive of a company oT 
me?" — and the eucharlst: our Cat ascending through which he himself is the main 


“What’s in this bread? / It's i the “heavyside layer” to the product: the American enter- 


moggy cosmos — Lloyd Web- 
ber is a classic representative 


tainer Bill Cosby spoke aloud 
of buying the NBC network. 

Id his post-Rice shows., 
Lloyd Webber achieved a sort 1 
of theatrical Esperanto, the I 
first artistic global franchise. 
Every one-horse town in the , 



Ros Coward 


people think this new ballsy 
transvestism reflects changes 
in female sexuality itself. Now 
that women are more asser- 
tive, the parodies project a 
more aggressive sexuality. 

But perhaps men are reluc- 
tant to express that assertive 
sexuality as men. professing 
to project.it through female 
personae: Ultra-straight media 
folk seem to think that raascu- 


world now has Coca-Cola. Me- 1 1 ' line plus feminine on the same 


I release of a double con- our Dream coat, the composer is about the difficulties of 
cept album — titled, with is already experimenting being famous. It Is this urgent 
some daring, Jesus Christ with passionate ballad tunes, topic, we must assume, which 
Superstar, A Rock Opera — while the lyricist boils down has drawn Madonna to the 
by a nearly unknown song- the Old Testament verses film version, 
writing duo of young English recounting the prisoner Jo- In most creative partner- 
public schoolboys- This anni- seph's interpretation of the ships — Morecambe & Wise, 
versary coincides with the Egyptian pharoah's dreams Simon & Garfunkel, Gilbert & 
news that all three extant into the rafflshly anachronic Sullivan — there’s a driven 
Lloyd We bber / Rice musicals tic couplet “Those dreams one and a drilling one. You’d 
are to be revived in the near- you saw in your pyjamas / almost certainly find that 
future: Jesus Christ Super- Are a long-range forecast for Marks was more obsessed 
star in - the West End and your fanners.’' with retailing than was Spen- 

Evita as a movie, starring Listened to 25 years on. cer, or vice versa. For Rice. 


Lloyd Webber 
embodies the 
Thatcherite theory 
of the acceptable 
uses of art 


Donald’s, CNN and a Lloyd 
Webber show. It's an extraor- 
dinary achievement, in busi- 
ness if not musical terms. 
But apparently, it still isn't 
enough. 


F ORGET Whether skirts “whole" person. But they 
are long or short this never could see the difference 
year. What matters now between women speaking and 
is who is wearing them, women being spoken for. 
Transvestism has become an Fran Springfield, from the 
obsession: Jonathan Harvey’s London Institute of Human 
play. Rupert Street Lonely Sexuality which counsels 
Hearts Club, with a central people requesting “gender 
transvestite character, opened reassignment surgery" is 
to rave reviews a day before sceptical about how much 
the road movie. To Wong Foo. transvestism really has to do 


body adds up to a new 
“whole” person. But they 


Transvestism has become an 


reasons put forward for Lloyd 
Webber's interest in the Ex- 


press titles — that he wants to transvestite character, opened 
ensure at least two good to rave reviews a day before 


almost certainly find that reviews: that he plans, alarm- the road movie. TO Wong Foo. 

Are a long-range forecast for Marks was more obsessed iugly, a musical based on the The Vanessa chat show "did" with womanliness. “Transves- 

your farmers.’’ with reta i li n g than was Spen- and magazine publisher; paper’s Rupert Bear cartoon drag kings. New Woman mag- trim is very different from 

Listened to 25 years on. cer, or vice versa. For Rice. Archer is a novelist and strip — the most Likely expla- azine featured drag queens transsexualism, where men 

their second show. Jesus success made possible an ex- Lloyd Webber is a theatrical nation is that in a very mod- and their mothers. believe they are women. 

Christ Superstar, seems a istence of leisured wealth. Be- composer, but to all three ern way he regards art Eddie Izzard’s is one of sev- Transvestism is a learned 

work of energy and genuine tween working on pleasant cases, the art was almost tod- merely as a bargaining chip eral successful transvestite auto-erotic response. Men 


For all the mischievous obsession: Jonathan Harvey’s 


play. Rupert Street Lonely 
Hearts Club, with a central 


fascism. 

These two cues to consider- 
ation are joined by a third: 


Madoima as the first lady of their second show. Jesus success made possible an ex- Lloyd Webber is a theatrical nation is that in a very mod- and their mothers. 


daring- Although the Ameri- projects at reasonable inter- dental to otter ambitions. 


Andrew Lloyd Webber, it is can show GodspeU had served I vals — a musical with the I Branson was most frank 


to a wider power game. 

But from musicals to news- 


rumoured, wishes to buy the to some extent as an artistic male half of Abba, songs for about it by selling the music papers is an unusual and cu- 


shows- Sunday supplements dress in female clothes to get 
would probably shrivel away arousal. But they don’t want 


up-for-sale Daily Express and John the Baptist, both the Disney films with Elton John business to fluid his airline, rious route, and he should 

Sunday Express. A good time, title and nature of the musical — he jetted off to whichever But, for Archer, his cover life perhaps remember the warn- 

then, to consider these were hugely provocative at overseas cricket series he as a writer is a front for the tog words that his ex-lyricist 

strange figures in modern the time. Nuns chained them- wished to see and guested on political influence he covets, wrote in another context 25 


papers is an unusual and cu- without the subject, and to lose their male genitalia or 
rious route, and he should recent books include Jayne their male libido." - 
perhaps remember the warn- County's Man Enough To Be Certainly Patrick Sways? in 
tog words that his ex-lyricist A Woman, accurately claim- To Wong Foo reinforces his 
wrote in another context 25 tog the nineties is the drag- masculinity — he’s man 
years ago: “You’ve started to dominated decade. enough to be a woman — a tu- 

be! ieve / The things they say And such nice lads they are, cry from the transsexual’s ag- 


strange figures . to modern the ttme. Nuns chained them- wished to see and guested on 
culture and ask, as the open- selves to railings outside the Radio 4 game shows, 
tog chorus of apostles so ap- theatre. That there was a time Lloyd Webber was the 
posltely puts it in Jesus when Lloyd Webber was pre- driver. It may be no coinci- 
Christ Superstar. “What’s the pared to shock an audience dance that his most artisti- 
buzz? / Tell me what’s a-hap- comes as a revelation to those cally sucessful collaboration 
pen-tog?” used to his later international — Cats — involved a dead lyr- 

One dark and intense, one pap packages. icist. TS Eliot. However 

blond and carefree, Andrew - - 

Lloyd Webber and Tim Rice, 


Radio 4 game shows. For Lloyd Webber, it is in- 

Lloyd Webber was the creasingly clear, his musicals 
driver. It may be no coinci- are an industrial powerbase. 


believe / The things they say 
of you / You've started to be- 


enough to be a woman — a fin- 
ery from the transsexual's ag- 


too. Gone are the pathological anisine rejection of masculin 


cally sucessful collaboration poration while still a young 
— Cats — involved a dead lyr- man — the Really Useful 


Turning himself into a cor- 1 lieve / This talk of God is killers of Dressed To Kill, or ity. The transsexual comrnu- 


true." What’s interesting, the distressingly disturbed 


believes that gender 


As for Rice, there is some- prickly you are, the need to floated on the Stock Market his musicals. He should know 
thing appealing about his call a seance before you can but then bought back — Lloyd that in this he is not alone. 


man — the Really Useful though, is that Lloyd Webber transvestite of The Crying identification comes at birth 
Company, which be briefly is obviously bored rigid by Game. Contemporary trans- and is sometimes ascribed 
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Ad’Obe Obe believes 
that direct international 
action against Nigerian 
oil could return the 
country from military 
dictatorship to 
democratic rule 
i without harming 
I already-poor 

' ordinary Nigerians 


vestites are big-hearted and wrongly. They've seized on 
well-adjusted. The drag new research claiming that 
queens in New Woman are the transsexuals are bam with fe- 
best companions a mother male brain cells, and unless 
could want. In To Wong Foo, allowed their “psychic body”, 


turns. The vote for Abiola was just as to Priscilla, Queen Of they will commit suicide, 
a protest against the discreet- The Desert, they carry decent Transsexuals have a more 
ited Babangida, and. most Ni- values among the rednecks. In realistic view of women than 
gerians were prepared to risk Harvey's play, it is the dim transvestites. They do not 
their lives (which many lost} macho transvestite who seems grab the vestiges of femininity 
to oppose the annulment the most normal to boost male power, but put 

An African diplomat who Maybe the philosopher Mi- themselves to a female place, 
witnessed the scene in Lagos chel Foucault dreamed of this But they do share with trans- 
said Nigerian history would when he published Herculine vestites an unnerving cer- 
have completely changed had Barb in. the biography of a tainty about what femaleness 
there been someone to lead 19th century . hermaphrodite is. It's deeply disconcerting to 
the opposition. It was a major who was forced to “become” a find on the list of "sure ways" 
disappointment that Chief man. and committed suicide, to recognise a true transsex- 
Abiola absconded to London The book opened with the now ual things like playing with 
just when history most famous question: “Do we truly gender-inappropriate friends 
needed him. For many voters, need a true sex?” Foucault and toys from an early age. 
it was final proof that their didn't think so. He mourned Women gave up those cer- 
politicians were playing the the sacrifice of an indetermi- tainties long ago. But for those 
game only for profit, and not nate. Quid, sexual being on the who cross-dress or cross over, 
with any commitment to altar of medical and legal con- femaleness is both a clearly 
leadership. vietions that everyone has a demarcated terrain and a very- 

true sexual identity. desirable one. Crossing over is 


grab the vestiges of femininity 
to boost male power, but put 
themselves to a female place. 
But they do share with trans- 


it was final proof that their didn't think so. He mourned 
politicians were playing the the sacrifice of an indetarmi- 


leadership. 


*Jti 


IGHT now, Abio- 
la's main success 


demarcated terrain and a very 
desirable one. Crossing over ri 


Perhaps Foucault would pretty much a one-way traffic. 


la's main success have celebrated the . ubiqui- men making up three-quarters 
is to international- tous transvestite as the first of all transsexuals. And the 
ising Nigerian sign .of a thaw, masculinity media's fascination is with 
politics, a rare and femininity, becoming. only men who can add on feminto- 
phenamenon since the end of as significant as our clothes. Ity, not foe other way round. 
Biafran war. Nigerians have But do the current: images Femininity 'fascinates every- 
always taken pride in being really undermine ' certainties one, but’ if seems that it takes 
able to speak their minds in about sexual identity? Or do men to express it 
their own country, this was they, by showing that it takes Now that feminism has 


ity, not foe^bther way round. 
Femininity fascinates every- 
one, but lt seems that It takes 


their awn country, this was they, by showing that it takes 
proved by how few Nigerians a man to know what a women 
sought political asylum really is, actually reinforce no- 
abroad until very recently — tions of male and. female? 
when the figure grew expo- Contemporary transvestism 


shown up the clictes of both 
masculinity and femininity, 
we have begun to idealise drag 
queens because their bodies 
combine both. The' transves- 


^B^ iles; they were fiercely proud, 

'^^^u a n d so resented outside 

■ ion. that the steady deteriora- 

country went 
largely unreported. Intema- 

W ^ tional opinion is now likely to 

r be the only effective opposi- 

tion to the present regime. 
The Nigerian government 

^IBk B B is being compared with Sad- 

dam Hussein’s in Iraq. To 
Nigerians, this is an insult to 

^A^B^^B B B LI ^^^B B B Saddam Hussein (voted Nige- 

■■ ^BB B B ria’s man of the year during 

^^^B the Gulf war), because this 

regime, unlike Hussein's, 

^Bl BjB_ ^^B does not have any constitu- 

MM BPBk JB BiliB IBI Mf ^^B ency outside the regiments 

and the paid civilian support- 

B ^^^B B B ■ B W ^^Bb^ ers. But Nigerians have been 

B MLB. M M ^BH dreaming fbr quite some time 

of a “surgical operation” that 
would remove the military. 

' ■ Now the international com- 

F THE current momen- 1 serious offences in the eyes of I which Dikko was alleged to | Abacha is sitting on a report munity cannot afford to let go 
turn of international the international community, have stolen so many billions I into the alleged disappear- until the regime submits. 


when the figure grew expo- Contemporary transvestism queens because their bodies 
n entiall y. There has been a has moved a long way from combine both. The’ transves- 
proportionatfi Increase in the Danny Le Rue’s parodies. -The tite image seems a more corn- 
number of political exile flavour of.the month is rau- plete person. But this Is far 
movements, including one cous prostitutes — .femininity from Foucault’s ideal of the 
formed and led by Nobel with balls. It’s no longer oxy- fluid, transgressive, third sex. 
prize-winner Wole Soyinka. moronic to talk about a butch There is no uncertainty here: 
Until now, International transvestite; a host of Lily transvestites and transsexuals 
opinion was slow to appreci- Savages adopt feminine perso- reaffirm gender ’ certainties 
ate the plight of Nigerian ex- nae while maintaining mascu- whilst making a show of 
ties; they were fiercely proud, line identification. Most underxuining them. 


turn of international the international community. 


into the alleged disappear- 1 until the regime submits. 


opinion against Nigeria Insanity Is a word often that Nigeria was justified to ance of $12 billion dollars of Considering how callous the 

is sustained, Ken Saro- used by Nigerians to describe trying to have him kidnapped oil money to Babangida’s regime has been so far, one i 


X 

£ 
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B Wiwa may posthu- their socio-political condi- to London and brought back years. To ordinary Nigerians, 
mously achieve his final am- tions; everything under the home. Almost all the civilian all this is perfectly normal, 
bltion — to force soldiers out sun is possible, and nothing politicians serving the Aba- Babangida ’s legacy to Aba- 


of leadership to Nigeria. 


seems to matter any more. 


Saro- Wiwa had concluded General Obasanjo once said: impugn their credibility as 
that the military were now “IF Nigeria were an individ- public figures, 
behaving more like an occu- ual, he would have long been The most effective weapon 
pation army than profession- certified insane and locked to General Abacha’s band 


cha regime have records that cha is this: everyone has a 
impugn their credibility as price — and Nigerian politi- 


flgerla were an individ- public figures. dans are cheap. At first Nl- 

tie would have long been The most effective weapon gerians believed there was 

ELed insane and locked to General Abacha’s band hope when Abacha appointed 

Obasanjo fought a bitter today is a national psyche as ministers many of those 


als trained In disciplined up.” Obasanjo fought a bitter today is a national psyche as ministers many of those 
leadership. His call for the civil war for this nation that accustomed to the absence of who had dared to oppose Ba- 
Repubhc of Dgoni arose from claimed the lives of thou- any principles, other than bangida and acquired the rep- 


Republic of Dgoni arose from claimed the lives of thou- 
his quarrel' with the handful sands of men rmAer his com- 
of thug s in uniform who mand; and after that war, he 
steadily pocketed the pro- so believed in Nigeria's abil- 


personal greed, as motivation 
for leadership. The man cred- 


oil money to Babangida’s regime has been so far, one i 
years. To ordinary Nigerians, shudders to think how it 
all this is perfectly normal. would express its derision for 
Babangida'5 legacy to Aba- ineffectively applied pres- 
cha is this: everyone has a sure. Trade sanctions against 
price — and Nigerian politi- Nigerian oil would hurt most 
dans are cheap. At first Nl- damage to ordinary Nigerians 
gerians believed there was would be marginal. The econ- 
hope when Abacha appointed omy has been to shambles for 
as ministers many of those a long time without the gov- 
who had dared to oppose Ba- eminent showing concern, let 
bangida and acquired the rep- alone competence. Benefits 
utation of radical thinkers, from oil revenues (90 per cent 


He allowed them to make 


ceeds of the natural wealth ity democratically to govern 
extracted from Dgoni soil He itself that he handed over 
was campaigning to be power to elected civilians, 
elected to the constituent as- Today be is in jail, undo: a 
sembly convened by General sentence of death but com- 
Sani Abacha. He Shared the muted to life imprisonment 


of foreign exchange earnings) 

so believed in Nigeria's abil- ited with shaping that psyche noises about policy, allocated have hardly been reaching 
ity democratically to govern and using it very successfully them money to award con- most Nigerians, whose in- 

itsetf that he handed over is General Ibrahim Baban- tracts, and then fixed them comes have been so eroded by 

power to elected civilians. gida, who proved his asser- after 18 months during which inflation that many face star- 
Today he is In jail, undo: a tion ‘1 know Nigerians” bril- he formally met with them ration, as well as hospitals 
sentence of death but com- liantly. Babangida Introduced less than half a dozen times, without drugs, and other 1 
muted to life imprisonment the politics of settlement he The nation did not miss them, basic amenities. Loss of oil 
he was arrested, tortured and gave vocal Nigerians what nor did Abacha. money will be most felt in the 

paraded HTw a criminal, and they wanted — mostly money Abacha conferred with generals’ pockets, or to their 
pronounced guilty even be- — while he kept control of Chief Abiola before assuming overseas bank accounts, 
fore he was tried in secret by Nigerian politics for eight power; it is said that he The objective Should be to 
an officer he once com- years of "programmes of tran- "settled" Abiola with the return Nigeria to democratic 
manded. To pacify interna- sition to democracy". huge sum Babangida had paid rule. But General Abacha al- 

tional protest, Odumegwu Nigerians woke up too late in connection with his with- ready has a programme to 

Ojukwu, the secessionist to discover that he had no drawn claim to the presi- have a democratically-elected 

leader against whom Oba- intention of leaving office and dency won in the an n ulled government in 1998. Can he 
saxqo fought, was sent out as they had so compromised elections. Some believe that be trusted to or gani se his own 
one of many special envoys, themselves with him that Abiola was promised the pres- exit? If not, then the totema- 
Inside the country, Nigeri- there was little they could do idenqy. In spite of a vocal pro- tional community may have 
ans are not bothering to make about it Only accidentally Abiola movement many Ni- to draw up an acceptable 


Sani Abacha. He Shared the muted to life imprisonment the politics of settlement he The nation did not miss them, 
view of Writer Chinua Acbebe he was arrested, tortured and gave vocal Nigerians what nor did Abacha. 



The only conceivable espla- tional protest, Odumegwu 


drunk after his apparent sue- ] Inside the country, Nigeri- 


that there is nothing wrong paraded a criminal, and they wanted — mostly money 
with Nigerians, only with pronounced guilty even be- — while he kept control of 
their leadership (“Nigeria is a fore he was tried in secret by Nigerian politics for eight 
great country made small by an officer he once com- years of “programmes of tran- 
little leaders”). manded. To pacify interna- sition to democracy”. 


they wanted — mostly money Abacha conferred with 
— while he kept control of Chief Abiola before assuming 
Nigerian politics for eight power; it is said that he 
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"When you’ve run 
out of steam, head for 
tke station! ’ 

By tke time you've seen tke sights 
(or 4 fraction of them), swum off idyllic 
southern beaches or spent days tracking 
animals and birds in a wildlife park, your 
bedazzled senses may well seek tke leafy 
. cool of India’s legendary kill stations. 

Their sweet mountain air and gentler 
pace of life are perfect for recharging tke 
^batteries. Take the liny steam train to 
Darjeeling in tke eastern Himalayas; relax 
amongst Shim la’s forested slopes and 
discover why it was suck a favourite with 
- die Raj; stroll along Charing Cross, 
Ootacumunds main street; ride around 
tke placid lakes at Kodaikanal, for all these 
are among India’s fragrant and lofty oases. 

In fact you could say they're amongst 
the high spots of any trip to India. . . . 





years of “programmes of tran- 
sition to democracy”. 
Nigarians woke up too late 


"settled” Abiola with the 
huge sum Babangida had paid 
in connection with his with- 


natiom fear the execution of Ojukwu, the secessionist to discover that he had no drawn claim to the presi- 
Saro- Wiwa in defiance of in- leader against whom Oba- intention of leaving office and dency won in the an n ulled 
ternafional protest is that saxqo fought, was sent out as they had so compromised elections. Some believe that 
Abacha has become power- one of many special envoys, themselves with him that Abiola was promised the pres- 
* ■ - ----- there was little they could do idency. In spite of a vocal pro- 


cess to neutralising internal ans are not bothering to make about it Only accidentally Abiola movement many Ni- 
opposition by malting more sense of it tOL Umaru Dikko did an election he had ar- gerians think bis present 
arrests and giving more has made a triumphant ranged to abort produce a detention is less martyrdom 
prison sentences thaw did his ret u r n and is now a spokes- result that checkmated him- than the result of a felling-out 


predecessors in office. Aba- man for the same General Today, he is not only a free with Abacha. 


gerians think bis present agenda which will tocorpo- 
detentioo is less martyrdom rate the views of Nigerian ; 
than the result of a falling -out activists who say even one I 


To TTieCovtmmartoflpdaTtHjnsitX^/ajrtSetttlortlofi 
WtittLN fief Oin 437 3677 f*cOI71-'4M (Ml ■ ; 
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more day to power for Aba- 


cha tvwiid have ^v^iatud Abacha who, in 1983, an- man, but is also believed to be It is doubtful if a freed cha is 24 hours too long. 

that detaining Chief Abiola nounced the overthrow of the regularly to touch with his Abiola could now draw foe 

and sw iten ctog General Dlu- civilian government — foe eretwbUe number two — now same nationwide support as AtfObe Obe is a former editor 

Obasanjo were more very government inside bead of state General Abacha. he did to the annu lled elec- of West Africa magazine 
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Jack Mann 


A life on 
the edge 


J ACKIE MANN, who 
has died aged 81, 
sprung to interna* 
tional prominence 
in May 1989 after 
being snatched at gunpoint by 
Islamic militants in Beirut 
but his entire life was charac- 
terised by close scrapes and a 
roguish independence. 

As a Battle or Britain pilot 
he crash-landed at least six 
aircraft — once hilling two 
sheep — rather than bailing 
out. Despite severe bums to a 
leg and three quarters of his 
face, he had the presence of 
mind to take a photograph of 
his last blazing aircraft It 
was a battered snap he cher- 
ished through later years. 

Awarded the Distinguished 
Flying Medal, he was treated 
by the pioneering plastic sur- 
geon Sir Archibald Mclndoe. 
While recuperating, he was 
invited to dinner at the Dor- 
chester Hotel where he met 
the nurse who was to become 
his ftrture wife — the indomi- 
table, and already twice-wed, 
Sunnis. With her social con- 
nections. she had devised the 
scheme to provide burns vic- 
tims free hospitality. On one 
famous occasion, when an- 
other table complained about 
her guests' disfigured appear- 
ance she walked over and an- 
nounced loudly: “Are you 
English? And you can't finish 
your meal because of my 
bays? Take that." And she 
threw a glass of wine In their 
faces. “1 never had any more 
trouble at the Dorchester," 
she recalled later. 

Sunnie and Jackie fell in 
love immediately and mar- 
ried in 1943. She was a “little 
shy of that institution." but 
“everyone got splendidly 
tight It was a wonderful wed- 
ding — the best of the three 
I've had." She persuaded Sir 
Archibald that her husband 
should not be grounded. “If 
you take him off flying, he’ll 


blow up," she said. So, with a 
Luftwaffe canon shell lodged 
close to his spine, he returned 
to action as a night-fighter 
pilot and ultimately rose to 
the rank of squadron-leader. 

At the end of the war, he 
was flying transport planes 
across the Atlantic. His de- 
mob money was spent on a 
fast motorboat According to 
his wife, they decided to try 
cigarette smuggling but aban- 
doned the black market activ- 
ity after being chased across 
the Channel by a fast 
Customs launch. 

More reliable employment 
was soon found as a commer- 
cial pilot, and in 1946 he 
joined the Beirut-based 
Middle Eastern Airlines. Both 
of them enjoyed the heat and 
cosmopolitan, expatriate life- 
style. She ran a riding school 
and he opened a bar upon his 
retirement. Nevertheless, 
both of them disliked Leba- 
nese food and spoke neither 
Arabic nor French. With his 
moustache and sideburns he 
was remembered by many In 
the British community as the 
somewhat irascible propri- 
etor of the Pickwick pub. 

The Lebanese civil war. 
which began in 1975, did not 
initially dislodge them from 
their adopted home but dur- 
ing the Israeli invasion of I 
1962, Sunnie's horses were 
killed by air raids and she 
was subsequently interro- 
gated by the Palestine Libera- 
tion Organisation. 

Increasingly they bickered. 
She wanted to leave, he 
wanted to stay. At one stage 
they moved into separate 
apartments and knocked a 
hole through the adjoining 
walls so that her dog and his 
cat could remain on friendly 
terms. Too poor and unimpor- 
tant, he was convinced they 
would never be a kidnap 
target. 

His disappearance on May 



Rogueish independence the former war-time pilot, Jackie Mann. He was taken hostage In Beirut in 1989 and spent more than two years in solitary confinement 
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12 1989, followed by 865 days 
as a hostage in the hands of 
Islamic militants, trans- 
formed him into a national 
hero. Already in his late 
seventies, the beatings he en- 
dured foiled to break his 
spirit When told by his cap- 
tors not to talk he replied: 
“Bugger off you bunch of bas- 
tards”. Frail but alert upon 
his release in Sepember 1991, 
he was awarded the CBE. 

In a subsequent tribute, the 
RAF psychiatrist who de- 
briefed hhn remarked that he 
was “an utterly remarkable 
individual who came through 


this as unscathed as anyone 
could possibly wish". 

In his autobiography, 
Jackie Mann explained his 
ability to survive In a typi- 
cally self-deprecating way. “I 
was brought up In an era 
when one didn’t show one's 
feelings. One just got on with 
things, however bad they 
were and however painful it 
was to endure." 


Owtn Bowcott 

Jim Muir wrfteei It was typical 
of Jackie Mann that it never 
occurred to him, during the 




Ralph Whitlock 


Journey into 
England 


W ITH Ralph Whit- 
lock's death at the 
age of 81. the world 
of letters has lost a 
great witness to rural life in a 
tradition unbroken since Cob- 
bett. and handed down 
through WH Hudson and 
Richard Jefferies, Edith Oliv- 
ier and Arthur Street What 
sets Ralph Whitlock's 
achievement apart from them 
is the sheer scale and breadth 
of his writings and the range 
and diversity of his activities; 
of monographs alone, his bib- 
liography exceeds 100 works, 
not including new editions. 

Ralph was the eldest of 
three children, bom to rela- 
tively elderly parents, and he 
told me that it was his 
father's experiences before 
the Great War. recounted to 
him in boyhood, which had 
furnished his store of knowl- 
edge of rural history. 

“There I saw nothing but 
the downs and the sky: no 
fields, no hedges, no houses, 
no roads, no cultivation, no 
people, except for an occa- 
sional shepherd in the dis- 
tance. No life at all. except for 
larks, the whea tears and the 
rabbits. I shaped my course 
by the sun and was glad when 
at last I could see from a 
distant hill the chalk cliffs or 
Pitton." Thus does he quote 
his father, journeying as a 
young shepherd across Salis- 
bury Plain, in The Last Vil- 
lage, the second volume of his 
great trilogy on the life of the 
Wiltshire village of Pitton. 
And at a time when, as he 
recalled, “we had no radio, no 



Non ego trip 

“THE mainstream mild sub- 
missive wiB have one or two 
favorites [fantasies]," psy- 
chologist Roy F Baumeister 
reports . . - Have they 
thoroughly lost their minds? 
Probably not, contends 
Baumeister. At a sympos ium 
on “Bi2arre Behaviour: The 
Social Animal at the Outer 
Limits", psychologists 
learned what has previously 
eluded behavioral experts of 
all stripes: how to make sense 
of sadomasochism. Masoch- 
ists, Baumeister believes, are 
taking a breathe: from the 
growing burden of selfhood. 
Why would anyone want to 
escape awareness of the self? 


television, no daily papers”, 
the oral tradition — including 
the ability on Ralph's part to 
remember — was the founda- 
tion of his writing career. 

Early hopes of attending 
university to study history 
were quashed by family cir- 
cumstances during the De- 
pression. Instead his entree to 
a writing career was through 
journalism. The local papers 
carried -village news but not 
about Pitton. and from 
around 1930 Ralph volun- 
teered to make good the omis- 
sion. By syndicating his con- 
tributions to three papers he 
was able to earn up to eight 
shillings (40 pence) per week 
— a quarter erf the wage of one 
of the farm hands. To bis 
accounts of village news 
Ralph added notes on the 
countryside and natural his- 
tory, which by 1932 were for- 
malised as the weekly coun- 
tryside column in the 
Western Gazette, published 
continuously for more than 50 
years. In 1944 he was ap- 
pointed farming correspon- 
dent of The Field, and later 
submitted a regular column 
to Guardian Weekly, provid- 
ing him with the source mate- 
rial for several of his books, 
from Round barrow Farm 
0946) to Letters From The 
English Countryside (1992). 

Soon after the second world 
war, Ralph was invited to 
give radio broadcasts — 
which led to him writing a 
monthly Children’s Hour pro- 
gramme, Cowleaze Farm, and 
starring in it as Farmer Whit- 
lock, for 16 years until 1962. 


Because while a self is a 
handy, even a necessary, 
thingto have, it’s also very ■ 
needy. It requires constant up- 
keep and maintenance. You 
have to work hard just to 
maintain a positive self* 
imag e. Or "to be in control". 
“Modern Western culture has 
placed enormous and unprec- 
edented demands on individ- 
ual selfhood." Baumeister ob- 
serves. “The self is an 
unending project, throughout 
life, that constantly needs to 
be built up and defended. It 
has to prove capable fuid au- 
tonomous and attractive, 
along with everything else. 

As such it is a source of stress 
and hence worry and pres- 
sure.” And if there's one thing 
stress research has taught us, 
it’s that any respite from vul- 
nerability is a good thing ... If 
masochism is about contra- 
dicting one’s identity, then so- 
cio-economic status reveals 
masochists for what they are. 
“Masochists seem to be drawn 
largely from the privileged 
daffies" - . . They are above 
average in education and in- 
come. “Society's real victims 
do not seek out masochistic 
sex. Rather it is often the rich. 


swu in dowsing . . - Ralph Whitlock 
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He also toured England 
recording forest wildlife for 
tiie BBC Natural History Unit 
and, later, gave broadcast 
charity concerts in aid of the 
National Children’s Hones, 
accompanied, on occasion and 
to the delight of his audi- 
ences, by his pet badger or a 
pair of baby lambs. He be- 
came a popular panelist on 
the BBC’s Any Questions, and 
Slightly Quizzical pro- 
grammes. For Wayland and 
Priory Press’s series of Chil- 
dren's books, he contributed 
more than 30 titles on every- 
thing from ladybirds and 
landscape history to yaks. 

On his retirement from 
farming In 1968 he began a 
career as agricultural consul- 
tant to the Methodist Mission- 
ary Society. For five years he 
travelled through Africa, In- 
dia and the Caribbean. His 
wartime experience of bring- 
ing marginal land into culti- 
vation was to stand Ralph in 
good stead when advising 
peasant farmers reclaiming 


Bruce Purvi* 


powerful and successful, the 
people with the heaviest bur- 
dens of selfhood who need the 
escape of masochism.” 

Quite logical really. From 
Psychology Today’sdigest of 
symposia at the American 
Psychological Association 's 
annual conference 

Fake fecit 

THE global problem of 
product counterfeiting is a 
serious one. Our own esti- 
mate of the scale of the phe- 
nomenon is that it accounts 
for about 5 per cent of world 
trade , . .There have been 
some dramatic examples of 
counterfeiting • The discov- 
ery . . .of fake transistors in 
tiie US Space Shuttle pro- 
gramme. • An order by the 
Federal Aviation Admmistra- 
tion for the removal of fake 
fire detection and control sys- 
tems from tbefiight decks of 
over 100 Boeing 737 aircraft. 
Also the discovery of feke 
wing bolts for use in civil air- 
craft with inadequate metal- 
lurgical properties. • The 
recall of heart pumps from 
hospitals due to the discov- 

ery of fake valves In the 



three years that he stayed on 
after the kidnapping started 
in Beirut, that he might 
become a victim of the plague. 

"I thought. I’m old, I 
haven't got any money — 
what on earth would they 
want with me?" he said after 
he was freed, following two 
years of captivity during 
which, unlik e the other hos- 
tages, he was kept entirely in 
solitary confinement 

Trusting to his fate, Jackie 
had parked . his car and 
walked down a street known 
for its radical Shiite affili- 
ations to collect money from 


Birthdays 


Sir Ewart Bell, chairman. 
Rugby World Cup, 71; The 
Most Rev Dr George Carey, 
Archbishop of Canterbury, 60; 

I Sir John Coles, permanent 
under-secretary. Foreign 
Office and Head of the Diplo- 
matic Service, 58; Adrienne 
Corri, actress, 64; Joan Les- 
tor, Labour MF, 64; John 
McGuckxan, chairman. In- 
dustrial Development Board 
for Northern Ireland, 56; 
Terry Reid, rock musician, 
46; Alexandra Shulman, edi- 
tor, British Vogue, 38; How- 
ard Wilkinson, football man- 
ager, 52. 


Letters 


land in Dahomey and the 
Gambia, and his skill In dows- 
ing, secured a reliable water 
supply for a tribe in northern 
Ghana. Ralph carried out a 
pioneering survey of Gam- 
bian birdlife. and was 
awarded the Royal Society for 
the Protection of Birds’ Cer- 
tificate of Merit in 1988. 

Back in England in 1973. 
Ralph concentrated on his 
writing. Amongst many 
books were Historic English 
Forests (1979), The Lost Vil- 
lage 0988) and A Victorian 
Village (1990). His autobiog- 
raphy was his one major out- 
standing project 

He was also involved in the 
establishment of the Bentley 
Wood Nature Reserve, a sanc- 
tuary for the wildlife, the love 
of which he conveyed so effec- 
tively to millions. 


Ralph Whitlock, writer, bom Feb- 
ruary 7, 1914; died October 22. 
1995 


pomps. • The decimation of 
the Kenyan coffee crop in 1979 
due to the application of fake 
Chevron insecticide. • The 
discovery of dangerously sub- 
standard copies ofBell and Si- 
korsky helicopter parts In 
more than 600 military heli- 
copters in service with Nato 
forces . . . Of the counterfeit- 
ing rackets exposed through- 
out the world during 1993, the 
diverse range of products in- 
cluded high performance Fer- 
rari cars, sun tan lotions, zips, 
satellite decoders, super glue, 
washing powder and mozza- 
rella cheese for pizza! Some of 
the more bizarre incidents in- 
cluded the faking of police and 
military uniforms by orga- 
nised crime syndicates in 
nhtna and the counterfeiting 
of postage stamps in the UK 
which were eagerly sought by 
stamp collectors who were 
prepared to pay many times 
their face value. 

And you thought it was just 
phoney Chanel handbags run 
up in Taiwan. The Interna- 
tional Chamber of Commerce 
Counterfeiting Intelligence 
Bureau, as quoted in Police 
and Government Security 
Technology Quarterly 


Ronald Bergan writes: Due to 
transmission problems, errors 
appeared in my John Patrick 
obituary {November 10). Les 
Girls was not Kay Kendall’s 
only American film, sbe made 
four and while High Society 
lacked The Philadelphia 
Story’s brittle wit, the adapta- 
tion was skilfully rather than 
“uneasily” made. Apropos of 
Patrick's suicide his friend, 
Jerome Lawrence told me he 
was "tiw wittiest man alive", 
giving the lie to the theory 
that only depress ives commit 
suicide. A few years ago he 
published a delightful book of 
comic verse. Perhaps there 
comes a time when one feels it 
Is best to terminate life before 
it terminates you. 

John W Gittins writes : Robert 
Grieve (obituary. Nooanber 1) 
sought to link place, people 
and work in a free-standing 
Scotland and promoted sus- 
tainable development long be- 
fore It became fashionable. He 
was the keynote speaker at the 
best conference — Aviemore, 
1967 — on remoter rural areas. 
We need people with his vi- 
sion and modesty. 


Chere who? 

FOR MEN, Emile is on its way 
back and Arthur is duns le vent 
for 1996 . . . Thomas isoldhat 
Tom at the pioneering stage. 
Victor's return is tmmlnent;.lt 
would be wiser to bet on 
Jeanne, Louise or Margaret 
than on Berthe. Simone or Pau- 
lette ... A bigger change is 
afoot than the authors suggest 
and once again the sharpest 
observer is the cartoonist 
Claire Bretecher, astute 
recorder of the urban middle- 
class scene. Her latest book 
features a surly Paris teenager 
named Agrippine, whose 
chums have names like Crysa- 
lade, Morphee, Morose. 
Moonlight and Jericho . Others 
in the c&que are Pilate Girond, 
Psyche, Ctaia, Meloppee, 
Legroin, Persil Wagonnet and, 
most wonderfully, Transt 
Macdo. Agrippine also has an 
unde, paunchy, pony-tailed 
and eternally young. Known 
as Jean-Ml (from Jean-Michel) 
he has made it clear that from 
now on he Is to be called Scott 
The annual analysis of French, 
first names as picked over by the 
International Herald 
Tribune 


the bank before going back to 
tiie Captain's Cabin for his 
regular weekly pint He never 
made it and it was to be more 
than two years before he 
would taste another beer 
an indulgence he kept up. like 
his cigarettes until his dying 
day. 

The couple were the arche- 
typal expats — quintessential- 
ly British, but deeply at- 
tached to their adopted way of 
life, and stubbornly unwilling 
to cut and run to their chilly 
and increasingly unfamiliar 
homeland when the going got 
rough. 


Ada Fisher 


After retiring as an MEA 
pilot Jackie — scowling over 
his bifocals and handlebar 
moustache — became a fam- 
iliar figure behind the bar of 
the Pickwick, a pub much 
frequented by expats and air- 
line crews. 

At least two of his former 
customers — teachers Philip 
Padfleld and Leigh Douglas — 
were kidnapped and killed in 
1986. But the Manns would 
not be put off. 

After his release, it was nat- 
ural that the couple should 
resettle in Cyprus — as close 
as they could get to Beirut but 


with strong British connec- 
tions and echoes. After Sun- 
nie's death from cancer in 
1992. Jackie lived a quiet and 
lonely, but not uncontented 
life, emerging daily from his 
modest house in an obscure 
Nicosia suburb to walk Sun- 
nie's two poodles. 

It was fitting that this 
proud and patriotic old war 
‘hero should finally have suc- 
cumbed to his increasingly 
frail health on Remembrance 
Sunday. 


Jack Mann, pilot, born June 11. 
1914; died November 11, 1995 


Law unto herself 


I N 1946 Ada Fisher, who has 
died aged 71, was denied a 
place at the University of 
Oklahoma Law school be- 
cause she was black. Half a 
century Later she was ap- 
pointed to the university's 
governing body. 

Fisher's case which went as 
far as the Supreme Court, was 
instrumental in getting the 
US to overturn the “separate 
but equal” racial segregation 
doctrine which stipulated 
that states sponsoring educa- 
tional facilities for whites 
must provide similar — 
though separate — education 
for blacks. After Fisher's pro- 
tracted fight, black students 
won the right to study along- 
side whites at state-run insti- 
tutions of learning. 

Fisher had already gradu- 
ated from Langston, the local 
black college, when the 
National Association for the 
Advancement of Coloured 
People (NAACP) asked her to 
challenge the state's tough 
segregation laws. “Originally, 
they wanted her older brother 
to do it, but he didn't want 
to," says Fisher's daughter, 
Charlene Factory. “My mom 
said, 'Yeah, I'm willing. 1 " 

With the support of the 
NAACP and the legal help of 
black lawyer Thurgood Mar- 
shall. who later became a dis- 
tinguished Supreme Court 
judge, Fisher’s battle against 
Oklahoma state lasted for 
more than four years. 

At first because no black 
law schools existed, the state 
chose to start one exclusively 
for her. rather than admit her 
to the university's all-white 
school. Fisher, soon followed 
by a' handful of other black 
law students, was given her 
•' university' ' — In a single 


Polenta’s off 

ENSALATA di gran ch ion Is 

fresh crab, on. Lemon, almond 
aioli and sourdough brus- 
chetta; delicious with clearly 
defined flavours and comple- 
mentary textures. Main 
courses can include a su- 
perbly tender calf s liver com- 
bined with spinach, panes tta 
and broad beans, and a deli- 
cious marinated roast fillet of 
beef on an unusual but tasty 



TL& world domination 


room at the state capital, fur- 
nished with a small pile of 
books. She refused to go- end- 
ing up instead before the Su- 
preme Court where she at- 
tacked the solution as a 
"sham". Although It took the 
Supreme Court another six 
years to overturn the "sepa- 
rate but equal" doctrine in 
1964. when they did, Mar- 
shall's arguments were 
widely credited with having 
influenced judicial thinking. 

Meanwhile. In the face of 
national criticism, and pres- 
sure from dozens of other 
black graduate students for 
entry to the university, the 
state eventually backed down 
and in 1948 admitted Fisher to 
its law school. 

Even so. she needed great 
fortitude. She was forced to 
sit apart from other students 
behind an empty row of 
wooden seats and a sign-say- 
ing "coloured". She was ad- 
mitted in and out of the cafe- 
teria via a side door, and 
forced to eat behind a roped- 
In table watched over by a 
uniformed guard whose job it 
was to prevent inter-racial 
mixing. Fisher's daughter 
recalls that the family 
received frequent death 
threats. "But I never remem- 
ber my mother being afraid to 
go out," she says. 

Fisher graduated from the 
University of Oklahoma Law 
School in 1951 and practised 
law for several years. She 
went back to O klahoma Uni- 
versity to earn a master's 
degree in history, and in 1957 
joined the faculty of Langston 
University as chair of the 
social sciences department, 
retiring in 1937. She made 
public appearances, speaking 
about her civil rights strug- 


bed of radicchio cooked with 
balsamic vinegar and thyme. 
Excellent puddings include 
an intense lemon tart . . . The 
Chocolate Nemesis is fabled; 
were it a trick, proprietors 
Ruth Rogers and Rose Gray 
would have been expelled from 
the Magic Circle for revealing 
its recipe ... £60 (plus 12 per 

cent) Wine £9.50 — The River 
Cafe, London BU 
Dishes include seared sea bass 
on asparagus. Welsh black beef 
with spinach and polenta, a 
tenderloin of pork on a bed of 
baby leeks and Ian’s lemon 
tart that'll leave you in tears. 
Proprietors Rob and Joan 
Keen are passionate about 
wine, their list comprising 
over 200 bottles. £70 Wine £14 
— Ynshir Halt, Eglwytfach, 
Machynlleth, Powys. 

From the first and last entries 
in Condi Hast ’s 1996 Restau- 
rant Guide: in lOyears' time 
those descriptions will bring 
back the taste of the nineties — 
oh. polenta! — as efficiently as 
Proust’s tea-soaked madeleine. 

Exterminated 

SIR — rm afraid the Daieks 
shown above the review of 


gles. In 1992, she was invited 
to serve on Oklahoma Univer- 
sity's Board of Regents, an 
invitation that she said 
brought her life full-circle. 

In 1981, Fisher was named 
by the Smithsonian Institute 
as one of "150 Black Women 
who have had the most im- 
pact on the course of Ameri- 
can history”. A decade later, 
she had a $100,000 scholarship 
established In her name at the 
University of Oklahoma by an 
anonymous donor. She 
recently completed a book 
about her life. 


Sue Wowfcnan 


Ada Lois SJpuel Fisher, bom 
February 8, 1924; died October 
18, 1995. 


Death Notices 

MOHTAGNON, PhBp Edward. Suddenly at 
horns on Nownber an aged 7$ a loving 
matand taiher. grandtattiar and fnortd 
Deafly loved by in all and sadly missed. 

In Memoriam 

OOaoOH THOMAS, (Tom) Dirt 11th 
NovBmtMrf igee Ton years on and I sail 
nn*5 you. Nana. . 

JB TWBOHe. two years good 3ut s IlH I 
ay. Love Ken 

Memorial Services 

WNGLEY. The Rev. Bernadette (nee 
Bryan). A service of nianKuving will be 
haw al All saints Church Brampton. Nr. 
Scarborough. Yorta on Friday. December 
1st ai 200 pm. 

Birthdays 

MARNie Dickons Is 10 today. Happy 
Birthday 

■To place your anno Jtc ament letsohone 
0171 811 BOH 


Science Fiction; The Illus- 
trated Encyclopedia are not 
from the television series Dr 
Who. as credited, but from 
one of the two motion pic- 
tures which ill-used the tal- 
ents of the late Peter Cush- 
ing. (The Tardis also suffered 
interior redesign and . . . 
major changes in personnel.) 

Unlike BBC Daleks, these 
have grapples instead of 
plungers, different side- 
lights and exterminated in a 
most disappointing manner, 
imitating fire extinguishers, 
rnstead of going to negative 
image (coloured electric blue 
m their first encounter with 
Jon Pertwee’s Doctor, the 
series having gone into 
colour in 1970) . . . David 
Morton. East Yorkshire. 

The Times Literary Supple- 
ment chided for the kind of 
error that, dammit, just can i 
be double-checked in the 
Oxford English. Dictionary 

You can e-mail 
JackdaurtsgLta rdian.co.uk.; 
■fat 0171- 713 4366: Jackdaw. 
The Guardian, H9Faning- 
aon Road. London EClR 3ER: 


Edited by Vanessa Harlow 
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Imperial echo 
defies logic 


ii 



Will Hutton 


T HE British Common- 
wealth is becoming 
fashionable again. It 
boasts five out of the 
10 fastest growing 
economies in the world, f-fatm 
its new proponents. Common- 
wealth countries in the Asia- 
Pacific Rim provide a unique 
bridgehead into the world's 
most rapidly growing region. 
For Eurosceptics. the Com- 
monwealth is an asset Brit- 
ain has for too long neglected. 

Zt is not clear how this new 
importance is going to take 
shape — since the threat of 
expulsion did -not stop Nige- 
ria hanging Ken Saro-Wiwa 
any more than the prospect of 
censure at last week’s Com- 
monwealth meeting Inhib- 
ited John Major supporting 
French nuclear testing. But 
that does not prevent it from, 
being a useful artillery piece 
in the increasingly bitter ex- 
changes over Britain’s inter- ; 
ests and future. 

The gradual transformation 
in the Commonwealth’s 
image, from a tiresome res- , 
ponsfbility in which Britain 
exchanged aid for imml- • 
grants and slow growing mar- 
kets, to a potentially positive 
resource, has matched the 
rise in Conservative Euro- 
scepticism. Tony Baldry at 
the Foreign Office. David 
Howell as Chairman of the 
Commons Foreign Affairs 
Committee and Lord Young 
as President of the Institute of 
Directors, have all recently 
spoken about the Common- 
wealth In glowing terms. Why 
tie ourselves to Europe when 
old imperial glories are wait- 
ing to be revisited? 

But while it is true the 
Commonwealth offers oppor- 
tunities, it falls a long way 
short of being a genuine alter- 
native to Britain's growing 
economic and political com- 
mitment to Europe. Euroscep- 
tic zeal has got in the way of 
hard thinking. 

Nonetheless there is a real 
nhwngp afoot, the doubts 
about the Commonwealth’s 
worth have begun to be dis- 
pelled. It trapped British ex- 
porters into low-growth, low- 
tech markets, ran the old 
argument, and locked the 
British economy into defla- 
tion as the Treasury and 


Bank of England fought to 
maintain the convertibility of 
sterling area assets, held by 
the Commonwealth, into bard 
currencies. 

Escaping from this nexus 
was an argument used by Ed- 
ward Heath and then Harold 
Wilson to support British 
entry into the then Common 
Market. Britain needed to 

redirect its exports to fast- 

growing European markets 
and confront its industrial 
competitors head to head; 
competition and access to 
I continental-sized markets 
! would give industry just the 
boost it needed. The Com- 
monwealth would be allowed 
to wither on the vine. 

Last week the Royal Insti- 
tute of International Affairs 
released a paper — Economic 
Opportunities for Britain and 
the Commonwealth — that Is 
the best effort yet at making 
coherent the newly develop- 
ing pro-Commonwealth case. 
In a global economy Britain 
has to think globally, argued 
author Katherine west Hie 
Commonwealth coaid be 

Investment 

UK foreign direct investment, 
outflows by region 
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Source: Banket England 

more than just a soft network 
of countries united by a com- 
mon past; the rusting skein 
of ties needed to be re v iv ed 
and made into a more robust 
assocation of states and busi- 
ness networks. 

The relationship between 
Britain and Australia is an 
exemplar of why the Com- 
monwealth still matters. Aus- 
tralian investment in Britain 
is eight trme9 higher than it 
should be,- given the size of 
the British economy, while by 
the same calculus British in- 
vestment in Australia is 
seven times higher. For Aus- j 
tralian companies, Britain 
provides a jumping-off point 
for the European single mar- 
ket, while a growing number 
of UK companies are using 
Australia as headquarters of 
their Asia-Pacific operations. 

The scale of this inter-pene- 
tration demonstrates. Kather- 
ins West says, how useful it is 



to both to have a shared busi- 
ness culture at each end of the 
world which allows them ac- 
cess to great regional mar- 
kets. With a common legal 
tradition, similar financial 
systems and parallel organi- 
sation of government, busi- 
nessmen can find their way 
round each other's economy 
much more easily than 
others, from outside. This is 
an advantage that should be 
enlarged and better exploited. 

So for so good, but Ms West 
wants to go further. Europe is 
such a low growth zone that 
Britain should reorientate its 
diplomatic and trade efforts 
to burgeoning Common- 
wealth markets. Here there is 
a familiar litany. By 2010 the 
Asia Pacific economy, includ- 
ing Japan, will surpass the 
combined economic weight of 
North America and Europe. 
Malaysia and Australia were 
strong markets for British ex- 
ports in 1994, while in 1993, 
exports to Europe rose by 
only 5 per cent Behind the 
trade flows there is a build-up 
of British direct investment 
too. For example, the value of 
UK net outward direct Invest- 
ment in Hong Kong, Malaysia 
and Singapore doubled be- 
tween the end at the Eighties 
and 1991-3. The message is 
clear: here, and not In 
Europe, lies Britain’s future. 

But Ms West is partisan, as 
are Conservative Euroscep- 
tics. It is true that 1993 was a 
poor year for exports to the 
BU. After 20 years in which 
the Union steadily grew as 
the destination of British visi- 
ble exports, 1993 saw a sharp 
reverse, with the proportion 
falling from 60 per cent of the 
total to under 55 per cent 
Europe was in recession. But 
in 1994. which Ms West ne- 
glects to mention. Britain's 
visible exports to Europe 
jumped by 14 per cent as the 
European economies recov- 
ered — with the European 
proportion picking up again 
to 57 per cent. 

The inclusion of invisible 
earning ^ lowers the propor- 
tion of overall export earn- 
I togs to b8low 50 per cent. But 
! that is partly because Brit- 
ain's overseas Common- 
wealth I nvestments, having 
accumulated over two or 
three hundred years, are so 
mature that the flow of divi- 
dends and profits from any 
pound of direct investment in 
the Commonwealth is signifi- 
cantly fri g*™* than from any 
pound of EU investment, so 
reorienting foe figures. 

But that has not deterred 
UK business, uniquely fo- 
cused on making high short- 
term returns, from continu- 
ing to build up its investment 
in the EU. An article in last 
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week’s Bank of England quar- 
terly bulletin reports that 
British foreign direct invest- 
ment in western Europe has 
consistently outstripped in- 
vestment in the rest of the 
world, of which the Common- 
wealth represents the lion's 
share — and over the last five 
years foe cumulative invest- 
ment in the EU has exceeded , 
that in North America. I 


B usiness plainly 
believes the returns 
it wants lie in 
Europe, where the 
rise in direct in- 
vestment Is on course to 
match foe proportion of Brit- 
ish exports. 

The investment figures for 
Hong Kong, Singapore and 
Malaysia are enhanced by foe 
boom in foe early 1990s, and i 
the growth now looks much 


more modest. The five Com- 
monwealth countries that 
rank in the world’s fastest 
growing JO economies are 
Mauritius, Botswana, Belize, 
Hong Kong and Singapore. 
These do not offer a serious 
alternative to Europe, even as 
examples of deeper trends, 
and their heterogeneity 
underlines the differences . 
within the Commonwealth I 
rather than mystical shared 
values. Australia is the excep- j 
tioj, not thexula . j 

In any case, German ex- | 
ports to Asia have grown at 
nearly twice the rate of Brit- 
ain's over foe last decade, 
without any ideology that 
Germany's vocation in 
Europe is now redundant. In- 
dustrial and corporate vigour 
are the recipes for success as 
much as long-standing emo- 
tional ties. 


And how should Britain 
act. even if it accepts the 
Commonwealth case? Ms 
West proposes more funding 
for Commonwealth initiatives 
and the establishment of a 
Commonwealth Global Com- 
munications Network to en- 
able better inter-country 
networking. Fine. These are 
deserved in their own right 
and worth supporting, but 
their very modesty demon- 
strates the difficulty of mak- 
ing the Commonwealth a via- 
ble trading and political unit. 

After afi. what does Nigeria 
fear most — Commonwealth 
or EU trade sanctions? Brit- 
ain can and should keep its 
Commonwealth networks 
alive and vigorous; but its in- 
terests and destiny remain 
firmly European. There is no 
escape to the Pacific. Geogra- 
phy is compelling. 


Australians 
rescue the 
welfare state 


World view 


Edward Balls 


O THER countries, such 
as Sweden and Austra- 
lia. have realised that a 

new world of work requires a 
modern welfare state. It is to 
them that Britain must turn 
for answers. 

Britain now has a two-tier 
labour market diriding work- 
ing and non-working families. 
No one has done more to ex- 
pose this truth than Paul 
Gregg and Jonathan Wads- 
worth at foe London School of 
Economics. Their latest fig- 
ures make startling reading. 

In 1979. workless families 
made up one in 12 of all 
households. Today that figure 
has jumped to a staggering 
one in five households. Mean- 
while. working families are 
now much more likely to 
have two jobs rather than 
one. In the 1970s. 55 per cent 
of women with employed 
partners were in work. That 
figure has now risen to 75 per 
cent 

The 250 per cent rise in wel- 
fare spend since 1979 is the i 
result of this huge divide be- 
tween working families, and 
non-working households de- 
pendent on benefits to sup- 
port their families. 

UfELFARE states like 
Ulff Britain's were built 
■ V for a different age — 
when long-term unemploy- 
ment was rare, jobs were full- 
time and paid decent wages, 
and men went out to work 
while women stayed at home. 

Those days have gone, but 
welfare states in many 
countries have not adapted. 
Benefits are based on house- 
hold need, implicitly assum- 
ing a non-working spouse as 
well as children, and with- 
drawn rapidly if any family 
member'gets a job. 

There is often little incentive 
for people to move off benefit 
and into work — wages 
earned simply cancel out 
benefits withdrawn. For fam- 
ilies with children, benefits 
tend to offer at least 80 per 
cent, and sometimes more 
than 100 per cent, of the in- 
come they would end up with 
if one partner went out to 
work. 

So the financial incentive 
for a woman with an unem- 
ployed husband to go out to 
work is negligible, especially 
if foe work is part-time. The 
nature of the household 
means-test, combined with 
fierce benefit withdrawal 
from one person if his or her 
spouse goes out to work, effec- 


tively traps people on benefit. 
The challenge is to build mod- 
em welfare states which help 
people into work and which 
do not penalise one person in 
a household for the fact that 
their partner is unemployed- 
That must mean easing the 
harshness of withdrawal of 
income when people get jobs, 
as benefits are withdrawn 
and taxes are paid In most 
countries it also means a 
minimum wage to underpin 
the benefit system. 

The critical issue Is how to 
separate the earnings and 
benefits of individuals within 
families and get round die 
problems caused by the 
households means test. 

I T WOULD be nice to follow 
the shift lo independent 
taxation of men and 
women with independent 
benefits too. Individualised 
benefits would help people 
with unemployed partners get 
back to work. But foot would 
be impractical, expensive 
and anomalous, with non- 
working people with high-in- 
come partners able to draw 
income support. 

The Australian Labour gov- 
ernment has come up with an 
ingenious idea. Its welfare 
reforms, laid out in foe docu- 
ment Working Nation, have 
introduced a partial individ- 
ualisation of benefit to help 
non-working couples back to 
work. 

Rather foan foe household 
receiving income support, 
each unemployed partner is 
given a separate benefit en- 
titlemept — unemployment 
benefit if they are seeking 
work or a parenting benefit if 
they are looking after chil- 
dren. 

If one person goes out to 
work part-time, their benefit 
is withdrawn only gradually, 
rising to a maximum rate of 
withdrawal of 70 cents in 
every dollar earned. Hie part- 
ner's benefit is not touched — ■ 
in contrast to the UK where it 
would Immediately be with- 
drawn. Only when that per- 
son’s earnings rise above a 
certain level is the partner's 
benefit withdrawn, again at 
70 cents for every dollar 
earned. 

Australia’s welfare state 
now supports foe needy, gives 
real incentives for people in 
non- working families to get 
back to work — and cuts foe 
benefits bill. And why? Be- 
cause the Australian govern- 
ment has realised that it must 
gear its welfare state to the 
realities of today's labour 
market — rather than simply 
cutting benefits, shutting 
people out of work and bark- 
ing back to an age which will 
not return. 


Utility cash piles that The Pariahs’ Jeremiah 
put jobs on scrapheap 
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Tourist rates — bank sells 


Debate 


Karel Williams 
and Colin Haslam 


T HE £3 billion sale of the 
National Grid is one 
more disposal story 
with a familiar cast of win- 
ners and losers. A few direc- 
tors with share options scoop 
the jackpot: the shareholders 
do nicely and are promised 
more when the regional elec- 
tricity companies have dis- 
tributed or sold their hold- 
ings; the rest of us get a token 
£50 rebate; and foe industry’s 
workforce awaits letters 
about redundancy packages. 

The 1980s privatisation 
white papers portrayed new 
ownership as an opportunity 
for managers to gain "the 
freedom to manage in the 
same way as in the private 
sector" and thereby generate 
efficiency gains which would 
finance benefits for alL 
The result has been stake- 
holder conflict and redistribu- 
tion rather than efficiency 
gains. This conflict is inevita- 
ble as long as shareholders 
expect increasing dlstribu- , 
lions from a limited revenue 
fund. Fund managers who in- 
vest our savings expect rising 
dividends year by year even 
from mature utilities, like 
water and electricity, whose 
sales volumes are static and 
whose prices are subject to 
regulatory squeeze. 

In a recent presentation by 
the DTI Competitiveness 
Unit, foe upward trend of 
labour productivity in the 
utilities figured as a reason to 
be cheerfhL But any effi- 
ciency gain is different from 
that achieved by heroic 
pioneers through innovation 
in autos or electronics, where 
consumers bought more of an 
ever-cheaper product so that 
foe workforce, suppliers and 
shareholders all benefited. 

From a political point of 
view, what happened in Brit- 
ish utilities after privatisation 
was different because it 
mainly took foe form of redis- 
tribution and transfer in 
which foe gains of one state- 


bolder were financed by an- 
other’s loss. This process was 
governed by foe capital mar- 
ket. so that the main axis of 
redistribution was from work- 
force to shareholders, as cash- 
saved by sacking workers was 
distributed as dividends. 

After aggregating the 
results for all the privatised 
utilities, the symmetry of 
redistribution is almost per- 
fect “Utilities pic” has sacked 
nearly 25 per cent of its work- 
force, some 100,000 workers, 
since privatisation; all of these 
jobs could have been sus- 
tained if foe cash distributed 
as dividends had instead been , 
applied to paying wages at foe 
average rate prevailing inside 
the companies. Under stock 
market pressure, the utilities 
discovered redundancy, that 
peculiarly British form of in- 
vestment which always pays 
back inside three years. 

Through other forms of 
redistribution, the utilities 
found something to give to 
their customers and to accu- 
mulate cash in their balance 
sheets. In electricity and gas, 
foe utilities squeezed their 
suppliers and passed foe mis- 
ery cm to someone else: the 
RECs squeezed foe generators 
which squeezed foe National 
Coal Board and inridwifailly 
; put most of foe British deep 
mines out of business. The 
undistributed profits became 
balance-sheet cash mountains 
which would, after takeover, 
benefit somebody else's 
shareholders. 

Consumers got little be- 
cause they figure less promi- 
nently in the post-privatisa- 
tion calculations of the 
utilities than they did in the 


pre-privatisation rhetoric of 
Government. Price reduc- 
tions were matched by in- 
creases in water bills to pay 
for the clean-op required by 
foe European Union. 

The adverse public reaction 
is rationalised with the ortho- 
dox economic alibi that priva- 
tisation has foiled to deliver 
benefits for the consumer in 
those cases, like electricity 
and water, where product 
market competition was 
never, established. The associ- 
ated policy prescription is 
“more of the same”, which is 
foolish from a political, redis- 
tributive point of view be- 
cause more pressure on 
prices will simply intensify 
foe requirement for sackings. 

Why not instead safeguard 
jobs by trying to limit the 
redistributive pressure from 
the capital market? Pressure 
can be regulated by limiting 
cash distribution. Dividend 
payments by utilities should 
be capped, and. where utili- 
ties have diversified or been 
acquired by conglomerates, 
their cash from operations 
should be ring-fenced- 

Our policy fix of capping 
dividends in the utilities 
echoes what Keynes proposed 
in 1936 as the "socialisation of 
investment”: In both cases 
the ordinary share becomes a 
fixed-rate coupon. Keynes 
wanted to get our national 
capitalism working in foe 
1980s; we want to get it work- 
ing differently in foe 1990s. 

This article is basal on a 
team report. The Right Argu- 
ments , , £3, from Khrel Wil- 
liams,. University of Manches- 
ter. Oxford Road, Manchester 
M139PL 



TODAY — G1Q contra) bankers mooting. 
FRi Soda) security debate (to Nw 15). 
UKr Producer prices: Input (sa.): 
Output (Oct). 

CteR Wholesale prices (West. In 
week) [OCtj. 

OHk Producer prices (In week) (Oct). 
TOMORROW — - ntt |N$EE invest- 
ment Survey. 

Fite Nationwide day of action. 

BU EMI reports on transition to EMU. 
Ufa Retail sales (Oct). 
WKDNCSOAY — FR Revised 1BS5 
budget to cabinet Confidence vote 
on socle) security. 


UK] State opening ot Parliament. 
UKr Retail sales (Oct) 
tub Unemployment (Oct). 

UKr Under lying average earnings (Sep]. 
USt FOMC meeting. 

USt Consumer prices (Oct). 

USt Industrial production (Oct). 

LfSi Capacity utilisation (Oct). 
THURSDAY — QERt Bundesbank 
council meeting. 

UK: Retail prices (Oct}. 

UKl PSBR (Oct). 

HODAY — USt Housing starts (Oct). 
Source* HSBC Marten RanareA. 


Worm’s eye 


Dan Atkinson 


D evotees of sauc- 

tions-b usting and em- 
bargo-running will be 
hoping Nigeria's new non- 
grata status heralds a re- 
vival of that once-awesome 
trading bloc, foe Economic 
Community of Pariahs. 

The 1990s have not been 
kind to the Pariahs. This de- 
cade opened promisingly 
enough, with foe Gulf war 
and worldwide sanctions 
against the Pariah’s Pariah, 
President Saddam Hussein. 
But since then it has been 
downhill all the way as the 
greats of yesteryear — 
South Africa, Chile, even 
Iran (up to a point) — have 


been ushered back into the 
world marketplace. 

We drink their wine. We 
take stakes in their indus- 
tries. We sell them ground- 
launched airfield defence 
rockets and anti-personnel ■ 
mines. Of course, we always j 
did these things anyway. 
But it was much more fan 
when it was in defiance of 
UN resolutions and solemn 
government undertakings. 

Furthermore, the ECP 
i was a force for trans-racial 
goodwill and International 
friendship. No. seriously. 
Cast into outer darkness by 
“world opinion*', the 
unlikeliest of alliances 
were forged. In those days, 
it would not have been too 
far-fetched to suggest that 
Israel, Taiwan and South 
Africa were co-operating 
on a new jet fighter. 

Now the ECP dwindles. 


Everyone signs up for IMF 
-restructuring'’ deals and 
proclaims their faith in free 
trade. Everyone is just so 
respectable. 

Well, nearly everyone. 
Nigerians notwithsta n ding, 
it may well be that we are | 
looking in the wrong places 
for a Pariah revival. Rather ! 
than scan those happy j 
hunting grounds of the 
1970s — Africa and South 1 
America — our attentions 
should be focused on foe 
former USSR (very promis- 
ing), former Yugoslavia 
(naturally) and the Far 
East (where a looming 
scrap over offobore rights 
could see some vintage Pa- 
riah behaviour). 

Here’s to the re-labelled 
wine, the mysteriously-ac- 
quired Mirage jets, the 
dodgy end-user certificates! 
Here’s to foe new Pariahs! 


GDP growth during three recoveries 


Larry Elfiatt 


T HE recent slowdown in 
Britain's quarterly growth 
rate has prompted calls for foe 
authorities to take drastic 
action — a cut in interest 
rates, in other words — to 
revive activity. This is not a 
view that finds much favour 
at the Bank of England, where 
the director of economics, 
Mervyn King, is at. pains to 
point out that foe post-1992 
recovery has been amazingly 
smooth by UK standards. j 
To illustrate the point last 1 
week's Inflation Report con- 
tained a series of graphics 
(reproduced here) showing 
that in foe late 1970s and foe 
early 1980s the upturns were 
more haphazard. In the 1970s. 
the economy experienced a 
doubledip recession, with the 
! fall in domestic demand fol- 
lowed some quarters later by 
foe decline in exports trig- 
gered by foe fourfold increase 
in oil prices. During foe 1980s 
recovery, quarterly GDP did 
not go negative until the 1984 
miners' strike, but the pat- 
tern was decidely uneven. 

The Bank's message is 
simple: don’t panic. We’fi see 
how that plays with the Chan- 
cellor as foe months progress. 


Recovery: 1992 Q1 - 1995 03 

Percentage change on a quarter earfier 
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Recovery: 1981 Q1 - 1984 Q3 
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Recovery: 1975 Q3 - 1979 Q1 

n - Percentage change 
on a quarter earlier 






Australia 2.07 
Austria 15. to . 
Belgium 44.25 
Canada 2.075 
Cyprus 0.70 
Denmark 8.40 
Roland 6.62 


France 7.42 
Germany 2.17 
Greece 383.00 
Hong Kong 12.00 
India 54.46 
Ireland a 96 
Israel 4.75 


Italy 2,470 Singapore 2. IB 

Malta 0.5425 South Africa 5.56 
Netherlands 2.43 Spain 186,00 
New Zealand 2.38 Sweden 10.37 
Norway 9.60 Switzerland 1.73 
Portugal 228.00 Turkey 78.459 
Saudi Arabia &8S US 1.5425 
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For a better 
deal on home 
insurance 
go direct to 
Norwich. 



Now, direct insurance from the 
name you know. 


• Top quality. Low cost 

• Choose your cover. 

• Instant quote and instant cover. 

• Monthly payments available. 

• All major credit cards welcome. 
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Please quote GU03 

Norwich Union Direct City Plaza. Pinfold Street Sheffield SI 2GU 
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Rugby Union 


Internationals France 22, New Zealand 15 

All Blacks 
flattened by 
France gale 


lan Malm in Toulouse 


L OCALS in France's 
rugby capital call the 
vent d'Autun, which 
blows through the 
city, “the wind of madness”. 
On a day of unforgettable 
drama it tormented the All 
Blacks and swept France to a 
victory that barely seemed 
possible after a chaotic few 
weeks. 

The posts at the Stadium 
Municipal were bent back 
like tuning forks in the teeth 
of the gale. Sean Fitzpatrick, 
the All Blacks' captain, fatally 
opted to play into the wind 
during the first half, allowing 
France to run up a 17-3 lead. 
Simon Culhane's four penal- 
ties after half-time helped the 
All Blacks claw back to 
within two points of their 
hosts before Philippe Saint- 
Andre brought the 35,000 
crowd to its feet with the coup 
de grace, France’s third try, 10 
minutes from time. 

The deciding Test in Paris 
on Saturday promises to be 
momentous. The French, a 
logical people, turned logic on 
its head. A row between their 
players over money and team 
selection, which boiled over 
with last Thursday's resigna- 
tion of their team manag er 
Andre Herrero, galvanised 
the young side into a perfor- 
mance of passion and feroc- 
ity. The All Blacks were al- 
most cowed by the noise and 
fervour of the crowd. 

Jonah Lomu, eulogised in 
the match programme as “Le 
Michael Jordan du Rugby", 
has now played three times 
against France and always 
been on the losing side. For 
once he was a peripheral fig- 
ure. coming into the game 
only rarely and then more as 
a back-row bulldozer as Zin- 
zan Brooke fed the ball to him 
from the base of scrums. 

France’s two new 20-year- 
old centres, Richard Dourthe 
and Thomas Castaignede, 
were rock-like in defence and 
the latter, in his home town, 
kicked seven points, includ- 
ing a first-half penalty from 
inside his own half. 

One abiding image was of 
Dourthe grabbing his oppo- 
site number Frank Bunce and 
showing him the scoreboard 



Saint-Andre . . . winning try 


after Saint- Andre’s try. It was 
a cruel taunt but underlined 
the swagger and confidence of 
the TTicolores. 

France's pack totally out- 
played the All Blacks. Merle 
had a marvellous game, De 
Rougemont was a live-wire 
hooker and Benazzi’s hand- 
ling as accomplished as that 
of their backs. Behind them, 
Carbonneau's sniping runs 
punched holes in the Ail 
Blacks’ defence. He is a cocky, 
accomplished scrum-half in 
the mould of Berbizier. 

The strangely subdued All 
Blacks have weak links at 
half-hack, and Culhane, the 
fly-half who set a world re- 
cord with 45 points against 
Japan in this year’s World 
Cup, had a personal night- 
mare; his charged-down kicks 
led to tries for Dourthe and 
Saint-Andre. 

France's other try came 
from their full-back Sadourny 
at the end of the first quarter. 
France stole possession and 
swift ruck ball set up the little 
prop Califano on a run down 
the left Sadourny cut inside 
Rush and Wilson with a 
swerving 30-yard run and 
stretch to the line. 

Sadourny later limped off 
with damaged knee ligaments 
— his opposite number, Wil- 
son, left the field with a 
shoulder injury — but France 
named an unchanged team 
for the second Test 

Fitzpatrick had no regrets 
about choosing to play 
against the wind. “Even at 
half-time I felt we were very 
much in the game,” he said. 
"But they applied the pres- 
sure better and their young 
players took their chances.” 

Laurie Mains, the coach, 
says the All Blacks will con- 
tinue to play their expansive 
game. “It was not our style of 
play that caused our downfall. 
We just gave away too much 
possession.” 

France, though, are buoy- 
ant In an episode reminis- 
cent of England’s “old farts” 
affair. Saint-Andr6 and the 
prop. Benezech may be in hot 
water for remarks they made 
about their federation on tele- 
vision last week. But in the 
meantime -the squad have 
now been offered 300,000 
francs each (£40,000) if they 
win all their games this sea- 
son. with a proportion at that 
iftheydonoLItisanill wind. 

SCORERSi Fransn Trim Sadourny. 
Dourtha. Salnl-Andrfc. Coavaroloaoi 
CMOjgn*d« ^ 

FRANCK 4-L Sadaarny (Cotorrtare; D 
Booty, Toutauaa. 4Smlnl; E Mtanaofc 
(Toulousa), R Dourtha (Dax), T 
Caah l pMt (Toulousa). P « o fat *ndH 
(ManltBmuxi. aapt): A ram 4 (Brim). P 
Cortinnwaan (Toulouse): L lllntopt 
l Racing). M de !hiti «i wmt (Toulon), c 
Califano (Toulousa). O Earl* 
(Montterrind). S Peloue (Oax), R 
Benetton. A Baoaul (Agon). A 
C — dwel l (Brtvej. 

HEW Z BAUDtP t J WSeon (Otago: O 
Onbonae. Norm Harbour. 53): E Itaeh. P 
Buimo. W little (Norm Harbour). J Lomu 
(Counties); S Cnhane (SoulWentD. S 
PoraSar (Otago): C Doted. S F ltnahtu * 
(Auckland, capt). O Brown (Auckland). 1 
Jo noe (North Auckland). R Brooke 
(Auckland). B Larson (North Harbour). Z 
H Jama (Auckland)- 
P Marshall (Australia]. 


DISCOVER WHAT 

RORY’S 

GOT IN HIS BOX 



Catch thb unique 
combination of bflUant 
Impressions and genuine 
sporting action as Rory 
Bremner, using Ws own 
words aid wit, 
creates a video montage 
of cricket's most amusing 
moments ever. 




ENG 





CA.TT in the dear . . . England's new fly -half, receiving (right) from Kyran B racken in England training at Twickenham yesterday, announced after the two-hour session that he 
would be fit to play against South Africa next Saturday having suffered no reaction to a badly bruised shin, writes Robert Armstrong. The Bath player, who has b^nreceiving 
hyperbaric treatment, suffered the injury in a co llision with another member of the' En gland squad, David Pears, who also came through the session unscathed, me worm 
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champions, who fly in to Heathrow this afternoon, were belittled by Catt, a native of Port Elizabeth, as "poor travellers' 

International: Wales 19, Fiji 15 

* 

Tourists decry Welsh fear of flying 


Robert Armstrong In Cardiff 


T HE Jonathan Davies 
factor and another 
testing friendly 

against Italy lie in- 
triguingly ahead of Wales be- 
fore this season's Five 
Nations, but on Saturday they 
put a dismal losing streak be- 
hind them and almost cer- 
tainly secured the caretaker 
Ken Bowrtng in the job of 
na tional coach. • r r — 

Characteristically Wales 
flirted with disaster -— and 
even fell behind 13-15 in the 
second half — but sufficient 
basic organisation has been 
instilled by Bowring, and the 
defence was equal to a fear- 
some late Fijian onslaught 
Perhaps as a sign of the 
times Neil Jenkins, who 
scored an opportunist try and 
kicked three penalty goals, 
also made a major contribu- 
tion in defence. 

As Wales's captain John 
Humphreys pointed out: “We 
had nine players taking part 


in their first international at 
the Arms Park and they 
coped very well 

“I thought we deserved to 
win because, apart from one 
spell, we stuck to our pattern. 
We have talented players who 
need to be given the chance to 
achieve continuity.” 

Fiji ought to have reached 
20 points without fttss but 
their goalkicker Waqa missed 
a penalty and a conversion 
close to the posts. Likewise 
Wales might have soor&f four 
itries instead of two: on one 
occasion they were denied be- 
cause of a double movement 
on another they failed to get 
tiie ball down. 

Brad Johnstone, Fiji’s tech- 
nical coach, criticised Wales 
for lack of enterprise. "Welsh 
players wont try anything 
with an element of risk be- 
cause they're afraid of mak- 
ing mistakes,” he said. 

"The problem is rooted in 
club rugby where the coaches 
and the players are afraid 
they will get it in the neck if 
they move the ball and then 


ptiH up losing three games in 
a row. The end result is pre- 
dictable rugby.” 

If Johnstone’s analysis is 
correct, Wales would benefit 
little from playing the Five 
Nations on firmer ground in 
May, and indeed the WRU 
will oppose England’s plan. 

Johnstone's strictures 
apart, Wales have reasons for 
optimism, especially the per- 
formances of their new caps, 
the flanker Craig Qpinnell. 
and the prop Lyndon . Mustoe, 
who were boldly competitive 
and effective at dose quarters 
against powerful opponents. 
Moreover, when the centre 
Nigel Davies went off injured 
in the first half Aled Williams 
came on at fly-half and the 
flexible Jenkins switched 
smoothly to midfield. 

The scrum-half Andy 
Moore gave Wales the ideal 
start with a seventh-minute 
try from the base of a scrum 
in the left corner. Ten min- 
utes later Fiji were penalised 
for a late tackle on the edge of 
the box and Jenkins, noticing 


that the Fijians were bunched 
around the posts, tapped 
quickly and darted over in 
the left corner. 

However. Fiji were allowed 
off the hook on the half-hour 
when Taylor threw out a 
loose pass intended for Evans 
which was intercepted by 
Bari, who sprinted 50 metres 
to score at the posts. Shortly 
before half-time Waqa added 
a short penalty goal to his 
conversion to level the scores^ 

After 48 minutes Fiji scored 
a superb try when their full- 
bad? Rayasi buret between two 
defenders and sidestepped 
neatly to touch down. But in 
the end Jenkins’s goaBacking. 
which included two 30-metre 
penalties midway through the 
second half, proved a bridge 
too far for the tourists. Fiji did 
the lap erf honour but Wales 
just about deserved the spoils. 
• Italy jolted the Springboks 
when they rallied from 17-6 
down to lead with a 15-point 
blitz in tiie opening 15 min- 
utes of tiie second half yester- 
day in Rome, before the world 


champions moved up a gear 
to finish 40-21 winners. 

The home fly-half Diego Do- 
minguez’s 40-metre penalty 
kick was followed by tries 
from Orazio Arancio and 
Carlo Orlandi, with Domin- 
guez’s conversion putting 
Italy 21-17 up. But his oppo- 
site number Joel Stransky 
replied with three penalties 
in seven minutes before the 
South Africa captain Fran- 
co is-Pienaarand Henni;fcer- 
oux added' tries, which 
Stransky converted for eight 
successes from 10 kicks. 

SCORERSi Trim Andy Moors. 

Jenkins. i NmlBir Jenkins 3. rah THae 
Bart, Rayasi. Con war si on: Waqa. 
Ponafer Weqa. 

WALES: J Thoms (LUmeJbl: I hut 
(Llanelli). C Thomas (Bridgend), H 
P o nU e (Llnnefll; A mBatns, Swansea. 
23m>n). W Proctor (both Llanelli); H 
Jooktne (Pontypridd). Andy Moore 
(Cardiff); C Loader (Swansea), j 
Humphrey* (cepl). L Mustoo (both 
Cardiff). AiNhrow Moore (Swansea). D 
Jems (Cardiff), C OoJnue* fUanelH). U 
Beonott H Thytor (both Cardtfl), 

PUh W Rarest; P Bale, S SaranM, L 
UBtab M Bull J Waqa (R Botfsa. 43). J 
Ram* J VetteyaU leapt), O Smith. P 
Natal too, A Merfolo, E Katotou, I 
Tmaha. T Ta mui hmt u . p Bam. 
R e f eree: P O'Brien (NZ). 


Andrew names 
debut day 
for Newcastle 

DOB ANDREW will make 
/This Newcastle debut in a 
friendly against Harrogate 
at the end of the month 
along with the former 
Wasps team-mates he 
recruited, his assistant 
Dean Ryan and the Ireland 
prop Nick Popplewell. 

“It’s a day I have been 
looking forward to,” said 
England's World Cup fly- 
half, “the day when I will 
pull on a Newcastle shirt in 
a competitive match.” 

■'-The two new Ireland caps 
to face Fiji in Dublin on 
Saturday are the Sale 
scrum-half Chris Saveri- 
mutto, who qualifies via 
grandparents, and Dungan- 
non's 6ft 6in Jeremy David- 
son, named at blind-side 
flanker. 

IRELAND: J ffi o Ha a (Harlequins, capt). R 
WoBooo (Garryowen). M Raid (Malone) 
J Boll (Northampton) . S Qaaghagu 
iBath); P Borfce (Cork C). C Sauor i nmtto 
(Sale); M Popplewell (Newcasile- 
G os forth). T Kingston (Dolphin). P 
Wafleeo (Blackrodq. G Maher (Cork 
Con). N Fraaala (O Belvedere). J 
Devtdeon (Dungannon). D Corkary 
(reran ure). P Jole ie (Dungannon). 
kMacm wtp S HaCetriB (Sunday's 
Well). E Ehoood (Laradovme). N Duk 
(MFC). D MoBrtda (Malone). H Hurley (O 
Wesley). A Orta (Nortnjmptnn). 


Courage League One: Harlequins 21 , Orreil 25 

Quins 9 old familiar ways 


Jerem/Alasandar 


F IVE wins from five 
games was a bit too pro- 
fessional for Harlequins. 
Four defeats in five games 
have restored familiarity. In 
the nick of changing times 
Quins remembered their ped- 
igree. The 21st century looks 
a bit too much for them. 

First the coach Keith Rich- 
ardson, predictably delayed 
on his journey into Padding- 
ton, missed most of the 
match. Then Smith jinked 
through the entire Quins 
pack to set up Mason for a try 
that gave Orreil a lead they 
never lost, thanks to Pears 
missing six penalties in 17 
minutes. Afterwards Richard- 
son felt himself unfit to com- 
ment and Dick Best director 
of rugby, presumably felt 
himself unfit to print 
In every way it was an old- 
time. amateur display from 
Harlequins, and as the league 


is put aside after 10 pounding 
weeks they are back where 
they began, with image 
restored in Twickenham’s 
haughty mould. 

If they look to the RFU as 
their model, England were 
watching The Stoop with in- 
terest Leonard held his form 
well in only his second game 
of the season but Pears, eager 
to prove his fitness as Caffs 
understudy, was indecisive 
with ball in hand — as it often 
was from the line-out — even 
before he found he was wear- 
ing Challinor’s boots. He 
eventually kicked three out of 
10 but, far from launching his 
line, sank it with dithering. 

Carling's proximity has 
reassured others before and 
would have put iron into 
Quins* midfield t^kiing . Like 
six England team-mates he 
was resting to protect knock 
or niggle. Presumably the 
RFU. Vn proposing four 

matches in five weekends, 
wants value for money from 


all its contracted players. 

Orreil have no money, no 
pretensions and a growing 
self-belief. Austin Healey's 
return to his school role has 
covered Morris's bull-nosed 
retirement — classic speed 
for vintage qualities. 

Unable to match Quins’ for- 
ward strength, they worked 
the ball clear of marauders 
with speed and ingenuity. A- 
blinds ide switch, unspotted 
by Quins, brought Tabemer’s 
late try and confirmed their 
first away win this season, 
though their fifth in six visits 
to Quins. There Is no need to 
be a pic to upset the lofty. 

SCOHKRSs I M iqBi K Trias Kttcfcln. 
Monsaft. Cou wo ro h ou Pears. Pai*Wm 
Pears A Oink Tri m Maeon. Tabomer. 
PwiOl l n; Mason S. 

Hqrtaqninai C Wrtghc C Handeraon, W 
Greenwood. P MereoH. 0 O'Leary: D 
Pears. R KHdnn: J Loononi leapt). B 
Moore. A Mullins. A Snow, M Russell M 
Watson. R Jenkins. C Shsasby. 

Oavste S Mason; J Naylor. L Tuloamaia. P 
Johnson uapo. G Smttn (S Taoenwr. 

1 Arrant: P Homer. A Healey: P Wlnsairiey. 
A MOSUL PMIEtielf. S BSJby c Cooper. J 
Hurley. A BenrratL P Manley. 
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Sale 21 , Gloucester 13 


Turner sinks Gloucester 


David Irvine 


U NLIKE their last trip 
north, when they sub- 
mitted pathetically at 
Orreil in October, Gloucester 
— with II changes to the pre- 
vious week’s side — played 
with such passion, fervour 
and commitment at Heywood 
Road on Saturday that they 
came agonisingly close to 
transforming a lost cause into 
a famous victory. 

Only a perfectly struck 
drop goal near the end by 
Turner, on one of Sale’s rare 
visits into Gloucester terri- 
tory. sealed a win that had 
looked inevitable when they 
led 16-0 after tiie first quarter, 
inflicting on Gloucester their 
seventh consecutive defeat. 

Though Gloucester's coach- 
ing supremo Richard Hill was 
pleased by his pack's perfor- 
mance. it does seem a case of 
too little, too late. The last- 
gasp win by Saracens over 


Leicester, a result which left 
Gloucester six points adrift, 
may well have condemned the 
West Country club to Courage 
League Two. 

In greasy conditions which 
did nothing to dissuade Sale 
from attempting their usual 
adventurous policy, the home 
side took advantage ' of 
Gloucester's unfamiliarity 
with one another (four of the 
side were making league de- 
buts) to score two cracking 
tries through Liley and Rees. 

But the-easy start bred a ca- 
sual attitude which Sale 
seemed unable to reverse as 
errors appeared. The Glouces- 
ter forwards took command 
as willing individual effort 
changed to a more cohesive 
collective response. 

The Sale pack found no real 
answer to the frontal assaults 
of Glanvllle, Sims and a 
heavy but mobile front row. 
With no ball to work with. 
Turner and his colleagues 
were largely shut out 


With the benefit of hind- 
sight it m i g h t have been 
wiser had Sale rested Bald- 
win and Fowler, neither of 
whom seemed fit, and the 
pack's low-key performance 
was not helped by Ware's un- 
certainty at their heels. 

Gloucester’s persistence 
was rewarded with fries by 
Glanvllle then Sims, but 
Smith, who had earlier 
missed two out of three penal- 
ty attempts, failed with both 
conversions. Not so Turner, 
who yet again left his indeli- 
ble imprint with a peach of a 
drop goal. 

SCORERS: Soloa TrtMi Liley Rees. 
CodvwsNm Ulejr. PmoM**, Lfloy Z 
g*®? V® - 1 Turner WaooqS s w Trim 
Srnis. Milos. RenoBji Smith. 

Sal« J Malllndor (capl): R Liley. J 
Baxenoofl. G Higginbotham. D Rees- P 
A Yate »- S Diamond. A 
Smnh (M Rwehalgh. GBfnln). 4 Fowler, D 
£ Erwone. 701. P Hewitt N 
Aston. C Vyvyan. 

Smith: P Hoiiofd. 0 Cookie. 

S * lm: P Hjrt B Fanley. A 
PowOea. H Brown, w Bullock C Raymond. 

Mites* A 8tarrt0 *' p Glurwilte. P 

0 Sainsbury (London). 


Hockey 


Reading barely on top despite Priday error 


Pat Rowley 


R EADING remained top on 
goal difference in the 
National League yesterday 
despite being held to a 
2-2 draw at home to the cup 
holders Guildford on yet an- 
other day of high scoring in 
the First Division. But one 
point now covers the top four 
clubs. 

Reading were a goal down 
in 70 seconds as Guildford 
forced a corner and Ian Jen- 
nings. the visitors’ play- 
maker, powered a flick past 
the England goalkeeper 
Simon Mason. 

But then the goalkeepers 
took over, each making a 
series of quality saves before 
the interval. But five minutes 
into the second half Guild- 
ford’s Kevin Priday. a Welsh- 


man who is a strong contend- 
er to join Mason in the Great 
Britain line-up, uncharacter- 
istically gave away a goal 
when he padded up to one of 
the weaker coiner shots, a hit 
by the Reading captain Jon 
Wyatt, and the ball trickled 
between his legs into the net 
Almost immediately Read- 
ing took the lead, Priday sav- 
ing from Scott Ashdown but 
being powerless to stop Ash- 
down's second attempt 
Reading, who conceded too 
many corners for their own 
good, perhaps erred in becom- 
ing too defensive. It was Stu- 
art Matton who gained Guild- 
ford a deserved point forcing 
in the rebound to Jennings’s 
corner in the 65th minute. 

- Old Loughtonians joined 
Reading, whom they meet 
next Saturday, on 16 points 
with the most impressive per- 


formance of the weekend, a 
6-2 drubbing of Teddington 
on Saturday which leaves the 
league champions down in 
11 th place. Teddington were 
undermined by Loughton- 
ians’ tenacious attack, in 
Which the Austr alian Steve 
Carter snapped up a hat-trick. 

Cannock and Southgate, 
now only a point adrift of tiie 
leaders, kept up their free 
scoring. Cannock defeated 
Canterbury 4-0. with Rob 
Crutchl ey, t he league's top 
scorer, restricted to one goal, 
and Southgate, for whom 
Woods and Waugh scored, 
were 4-2 winners over 
Gymkhana. 

Beeston are now the only 
National League team with 
maximum points. Their Aus- 
tralian Craig Keegan scored 
two more In their 5-2 win 
over Edgbaston. 
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Tour match: Scotland A9, Western Samoa 26 
Disciplined Samoans snuff out frustrated Scots 


Gordon Lyle 


W ESTERN SAMOA’S 
tour gained dramatic 
momentum against Scot- 
land's second string at 
Hawick yesterday with a 
performance that vastly 
improved on their opening 
display in midweek. 

Scotland A were denied 
worthwhile set-piece pos- 
session In a match mercl- 
fnlly free of the violence 
that marred the tourists' 
high-tackling 35-22 win 
against Edinburgh on 
Wednesday. 

The tour manager Brian 
Williams was justifiably 
satisfied. “Our forwards 
played very well and all the 
bail-winning phases were 
improved upon,” he said. 
“When we drove we drove 
together. The half-backs 


Joe Filemu and Darren Eel- 
let were having their first 
80 minutes for two or three 
months and I was pleased 
with their efforts.” 

Scotland A led 9-6 at half- 
time through three penal- 
ties by the stand-off Scott 
Welsh. In the second half, 
however, Kellet kicked his 
third penalty and a drop 
goal as well as conversions 
of tries by SUa Vaflale and 
Pat Lam as Western Samo a 
took the lead for the first 
time in Si minutes. After 
that they cruised home. 

The former Lions scrum- 
half Gary Armstrong, mak- 
ing his first representative 
appearance since he rup- 
tured knee ligaments 18 
months ago, had a quiet 
match — “We just didn’t 
get enough ball op front,” 
he said — but will probably 
be named today on Scot- 


land’s bench for Saturday 
Test as will Eric Peter 
who relished the big occ 
sion after struggling 1 
command a first-team plat 
at Bath this season. 

. Scotland’s director c 
rughy Jim Telfer must no' 
find a way of sealing o 
western Samoa’s secom 
Phase possession. “The 
will give Scotland a hai 
game at Morrayfleld," pr 
dieted the A team manage 
Doug Morgan. * 
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Rugby League 


I Trophy, second round 

. J^Widnes 32, Oldham 8 


Extra-hot 

McCurrie 




•Kpaul Fitzpatrick 

- ' 

' >:|^^TEVE McCURRIE. a 
substitute for Eng- 
against Fiji at 
.''J^^Wigan. was not cho- 
sen again in the recent World 
';. :: 'Cup ^ because Phil Larder did 
'Cnot consider his fitness up to 
V standard. 

■ The England coach could 
have had no complaints about 
, his fitness at Naughton Park 
fr yesterday. McCurrie. nor- 
' mally a hooker, was outstand- 
ing In the Widnes second row. 
scoring two second-half tries 
as Oldham's defence found it 
impossible to contain him. 

Oldham went into the game 

j without several first-team 
players and unsettled by 
rumours that their coach 
Andy Goodway had been of- 
fered a similar job by Paris. 
Their hopes erf reaching the 
third round died within half 
an hour- when their prop 
Chris Parr was sent-off for a 
high tackle on Andy Platt 
They were already trailing 
0-2 at that stage and their 
numerical disadvantage was 
apparent for the rest of the 
afternoon. They did even- 
tually score a try but by 
ju then it was the float minute 
“ "Sand both sides were down to j 
IgjJgll men. with Devereux and 
* Davidson In the sin-bin and 
. David Hulme nursing the | 


effects of a heavy tackle. 

It was an impressive perfor- 
mance by Widnes, for whom 
DeVereux popped up on the 
left wing after only four min- 
utes to score his first try. His 
second came six minutes be- 
fore the Interval when he 
worked the right touchline to 
good, effect, and at half-time 
Widnes were 12-2 ahead. 

They wasted little time wid- 
ening the gap. Spruce and 
Ruane made a break up the 
left wing, the ball was moved 
to the right and McCurrie 
took ftiH advantage of the gap 
in Oldham's depleted, defence. 

Oldham's discipline, never 
impressive, let them down 
again in the 54th minute. Paul 
Hulme capitalised with an 
easy try by the posts, and 
when McCurrie blasted 
through for his second try a 
rout threatened. 

It never quite came to that 
Widnes were restricted to 
only two more points, a penal- 
ty by Tyrer. and it was Old- 
ham who collected the game's 
final points. They were not 
enough to pacify an incensed 
Goodway. “We played dumb. 
Really, really dumb,” he said. 

WMUmmu Ruane: Deveraur, ThonHIay. 
Wtlflhl. Spruce: Tyrer. Cooper; Maun. 
(Hansen. Zhfffin). P Qarttand, Plan [Smith. 
61). P Hulme. McCurrie. D Hulme. 

Oldham Cowan; Ranaon, LatilaJ, Abram. 
Belle; Qitoon [Groan. Z* QJbson. 84). 
Crompton: Par r. 5 Qaniand. Temu 
(StierratL 531, Lord. Davidson. HID. 
Rafarwac A Belas (WorUngton). 


Comeback Carlisle kill their giant 

C ARLISLE provided the I biting final eight minutes, 
second round's only The Leeds captain Garry 


Osecond round’s only 
real upset by finishing all 
' over the 1994 Regal win- 
ners Castleford for an un- 
predictable 19-18 triumph. 

: amid the predictable 
cricket-score wins for 
giants over minnows* 
writes Chris Curtain. 

Carlisle, currently in a 
three-way battle for the 
Second Division title, ral- 
lied after the Yorlrie aristo- 
crats had turned round 
18-10 up. A Stuart Rhodes 
try and two goals from the 
veteran Man of the Match 
Willie Richardson made it 
18-18 before tfao home 
scrum-half Mike Kavanagb 
struck a majestic 30-yard 
drop goal to set up a nail- ; 


biting final eight minutes. 

The Leeds captain Garry 
Schofield was accused of 
head-butting by Andy Greg- 
ory after Salford's coach 
saw his side beaten 46-22. 

The former GB captain 
clashed with Salford’s 
scrum- half Mark Lee in the 
52nd minute and was 
spoken to by the referee but 
stayed on to score two tries. 

Gregory said: “It will be 
very interesting to see the 
video. It was a bead butt. 
He didn't lift his hands. I 
was stood five yards away.” 
Schofield countered: “I 
don’t think I did anything 
at all. If they are talking 
about one really minor in- 
cident like that, I think the 
game’s in a sorry state.” 
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COUPLES AND LOVE MAKE WORLD CUP THEIR OWN 



China tee set . - . Couples leads the final group and following gallery over the bridge at the 16 th photograph; stcve Monday 

Four in a row for US pair 


DavM Dairies In Shenzhen 


T HE United States won 
the 41st World Cup of 
Golf yesterday, news 
roughly parallel with 
dog bites man. It was their 
22 £t win. their fourth in suc- 
cession and Davis Love HI 
and Fred Couples equalled 
the record winning margin of 
14, set by Davis Love EH and 
Fred Couples as long ago as 
last year. Love was 21 under, 
Couples 12 — more than good 
enough for Australia, for 
whom Brett Ogle was 10 
under. Robert Allen by nine. 

But Australia came second 
only as a result Gf a blatant 
and exceedingly expensive, 
Chinese takeaway. It cost 
Scotland's Sam Torrance and 
Andrew Coltart a share of 
second place — and £16,000 
each. 

On the 18th tee Scotland 
were level with Australia at i 
19 under and Torrance, res- 
ponsible for 18 of those, hit a i 


drive that bounced twice on 
the fairway and ran down a 
bank into light rough not 
thick enough to cover a ball 

It should have been clearly 
visible. Instead it' was no- 
where to be seen. “Some bas- 
tard’s picked it up." said Tor- 
rance as be paced the area 
anxiously. He asked a rules 
official what the situation 
was and was told that as no 
one had seen the ball at rest it 
must be deemed to be lost 

Torrance returned to the 
tee muttering: “It’s the same 
as Nobilo on Saturday.” The , 
| New Zealander had lost a ball I 
in the same place, although 
afterwards it transpired that 
a television cameraman had 
seen a small child trouser the 
ball but had not told anyone. 
Had he done so, Nobilo could 
have had a free drop: as it 
was he took a double- bogey 
six. 

Torrance, by hitting his 
fourth to four feet and holing 
it, dropped only one shot, but 
that was enough to drop Scot- 


land out of joint second and 
into joint third, mating that 
huge financial difference. 

China's team of Cheng Jun 
and Zhang Lianwei professed 
themselves disappointed at 
finishing on 588, 12 over par. 
They had set two targets, to 
be under par as a foam and to 
finish in the top 20, and they 
were 27th out of 32. But that 
was not a poor result 

They had to contend, for 
instance, with what Cheng 
called “too many eyes”: a gal- 1 
lery erf friends and support- 
ers, something even hardened 
professionals find difficult. 
Over the weekend there were 
probably 500 out to see this 
strange new game. 

China's two also had to play 
the first round with Love and 
Couples, and predictably 
were a little overawed; many 
Europeans would be too. But 
they persisted, and there 
were bright spots. Yesterday 
Cheng went to the turn in 33. 
an outward half beaten by. 
only three players, and on 


Saturday Zhang, a better 
player than he showed here, 
was round in 68. 

He finished the tournament 
four over — six better than 
England’s Paul Broadhurst, a 
European tour winner this 
year, and one better than Ig- 
nacio Garrido, the Spaniard 
who finished 29th on the 
Volvo Order of Merit with 
£150.000. 

Both will now play on tb$ 
burgeoning Asian PGA tour, 
but as golf is a capitalist sport 
they will have to do it without 
government money. Cheng 
has two sponsors: a 
T-shirt manufacturer called 
Noble Merchant, and his club 
manufacturer, Wilson. He 
receives HK$200,000 (£17,500) 
from the former, which speaks : 
loudly indeed for the volume 
of T-shirts sold in China. 

• England’s defending chain - 1 
pion Laura Davies hit a two- 1 
under-par 70 to take the Itoen . 
Tournament by two strokes ] 
from Japan’s Mayumi Hirase 
in Chonan yesterday. 
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Racing 

Leagaune death 
mars a fine win 
for McGregor 


Chris Hawkins 

M CGREGOR The Third, 
the favourite, won 
yesterday's Sporting 
Index Cross Country Chase at 
Cheltenham Like a good horse 
but celebrations about the 
success of this new event 
were tempered by the death of 
Leagaune, put down after 
breaking his back at the 
Bank. 

This is an unfamiliar ob- 
stacle for most racehorses, 
but ironically it also claimed 
Its A Snip, who successfully 
negotiated something similar 
when winning the Velka Par- 
dubicka last month. 

“Our worst fear was to see a 
horse die,” said Edward Gil- 
lespie. managing director of 
Cheltenham. "The Bank is 
jumped three times and Is the 
feature obstacle of the race. 
But we must avoid a knee- 
jerk reaction and it's far too 
early to talk about changing 
the course." 

Only sewn of the 14 com- 
pleted the three miles and 27 
obstacles — two unseated, one 
fell and four pulled-up — but 
it would be wrong to talk in 
terms of the race being 
carnage. 

The winner, owned by 
Fiona Whitaker who won the 
1978 Grand National with Lu- j 
I cius. has been eventing for 
the last five years and this ex- 
perience proved vital al- 
though trainer Gordon Rich- 
ards expects him to make up 
into a very decent chaser. 

“It's the way he jumps and 
stays which makes him so 
good because he ain't that 
quick." said Richards in his 
best west country drawL 
In the Food Brokers Handi- 
cap Chase Charlie Brooks 
was non-plussed by the vic- 
tory of his 20-1 shot Florida 
Sky who was having his first 
outing for 572 days. 

"He’s as slow as a hearse at 
home and my last words to 
Graham Bradley were to pull 
the horse up at the top of the 
hill if he found he was getting 
tired." 

Shock and frustration are 
all part and parcel of die 
training game, so aptly 
summed up by the recently 
retired Bill Wightman as 
“months of misery, moments 
of joy.” 

Oliver Sherwood has had 


his share of misery this week- 
end and after the failure or 
Coulton in Saturday's Macke- 
son he had to suffer the frus- 
tration of the second last 
fence fall ofCallisoe Bay. who 
looked to be trotting up on his 
chasing debut In the Stakis 
Casinos November Chase. 

There was a crowd of 1 1.287 
for this final Sunday meeting 
of this first experimental year 
and while bookmakers report 
minimal off-course betting ac- 
tivity, most racecourses have 
been more than happy with 
attendances. 

Chester saw a crowd of 
35.000 (including children* 
turn up in July, the biggest 
Sunday attendance so far. and 
Pontefract had a record 15.059 
paying customers. 

Lee Richardson, head of 
marketing for the Jockey 
Club, summed up: "Race- 
courses have had four and 
five times more than their 
nonnal attendances and the 
objective of attracting a new 
audience seems to have been 
achieved. But off-course bet- 
ting has been disappointing." 

The big bookmakers have 
generally found it a waste of 
time opening their shops. 

Rob Hartnett of Coral, com- 
mented: "Block fixtures are 
needed to capture the betting 
public, not one or two every 
so often. Early summer and 
autumn would seem to be the 
ideal times.” 

Saturday's Mackeson Gold 
Cup produced one of those 
spine-tingling finishes for 
which Cheltenham has be- 
come famous as Dublin Flyer 
fought back up the hill to beat 
Egypt Mill Prince, whose pro- 
digious leap at the last 
seemed to have settled the 
issue. 

But those who remembered 
Dublin Flyer's lion-hearted 
finish to snatch last season’s 
Tripleprint Gold Cup sus- 
pected there might be more to 
come, and this wonderfully 
game horse produced another 
lung-bursting effort to get up 
in file final strides. 

Dublin Flyer has risen dra- 
matically in the weights dur- 
ing the last year but the 
handicapper has a job keep- 
ing up when an animal has 
endless enthusiasm. 

They say weight will stop a 
train but whether it could 
stop Dublin Flyer is another 
matter. 


Leicester with guide to the form 


Wolverhampton all-weather Flat card 
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OH, A Ljrnaeh 16-11: a, 113-1); 
oeUtom |7-u. 4-1 taw ZaHtxyt. 12 yah. 
6 IK Burhel Tote. E2-60. E3J0. 

3 Dual F E41.B0. Trio 1 £5050 CSF. 
ID Tricasl E47DDT. 

> (am If Cb)s 1, FLORIDA SKY, C 
Hey IZO-I); Z, Taibot (2-1 taw); 3, Ma- 
rla (10-11 ID ran 2. 14. fC Brooks) 
£39.30. U K £1 40. £2.60. DF' £81 OO. 
ZZBbM. CSF £57 43. TrtcasT C405 06. 
i (2m Ch)e 1, CAPTAIN KHEDIVE, A 
-Coy (8-11; X, Cable B**di (B-2): 3, 
brbn Chrihwoe (5-S). 6-4 lav Call!. 

. jay 5 ran. M. Tt (P Wcholls) Tow 
* . £ZB 0. £1.60. Dual F: C 7.60 CSF 
4. i 

{ba Sf KdtoJi 1, SAN MORCfD, T 
t (4—1 co-tav); X, S anilao (4-1 co-lav j. 
xmh pf Cyi it b ail z (4-1 co-tav). 4-1 
w Stormtracksr . 9 ran. SL 25. (N Twa- 
awinsl Tow C4.3C. 0.70. Cl JO, £1.30 l 
. F E9 30. Trio: 04.10. CSF: 0772, 

J- £53 35. NR. ApUflee FKWBf. 

(am eny i, Hccmnsofi me 

3, B HarmiiQ (8-4 lav); a, VhM BMa 
. 3,D0oUODd»EkpraM( 100-30) 14 


ran. 15. 5. (O Richards) rede: CL5D; CUD. 
D.90. Cl. BO. Dual F: CMJ.60. Trkv £1&4a 
GSF'CEIJBZ. 






TESTER 11011201 

jsu*.aw!P4ti.a^QI|M 

03 


FDNTWELL 

1-00 (Sat 2f HAay 1,KHVAZ,M Rlcftarta 
(ta-lh a, Kahop. Carib (15-2): *, Clod 
Hooper (40-1). 5-2 lav Dramatic Event 11 
ran. fl. 3, (Mrs L FUetauda) Tola: E17S0: 
C3.10. £2.90. ClIJXL Dual F:CS9 DO. Trio: Not 
•on CSF: £11929. TiJcast £4^19.47 
1 JO (Am arch* 1, THE CARROT HAN,P 

Hidd no-11 tevu a, PWV» Wood* (3-1t 

3. Pr uin a Waft (4-1). 4 ran St 3 (P Wink- 
worth) TMfK C1.W, . Du) P: Cl .60. CSF: 
£3.70 NR: PoWen Pride, 
ftjos (te ttf Hdby 1, WH WINDY, P 
Hide (6-4 isvkS, lime ForAFlHtttr (11-2): 
X Peaittn (S-2). B ran. IS, B. (J GMlord) 
TOW: £2.10; 0/40. 060. Dual F: SAM. Trier 
£2.70. CSF. CB.70. TrtceSt C1T.37. NR OufV 
I lr. Lead Vocalist. Script 
140 (3m 8f 110yds Cby 1, BQURV 
PLAYSR, D Morrla <15-8 tav): 2. Praam 
Drop »«4): 0, Ozw«a W* (4-tJ. Sraiw^ 1*. 
SO- (R Curve) TeW. C3-40: CLBD.Ci.40. . Dual 
F- E3S0. CSF: E&Sft NR: Suffolk Road. 

S.1 S(2m Sf Cfiyi.CAMDU KDM, Mr A 
Chanas-Jonea (25-1): S, Ho Mia No«brin 
(8-13 lav. (Bfl, rsrniUtl: 3, PnflpawvanB 
Prida (11-11 7 ran. U. 25. (H Manners) 
Tow. £2a KL C4. 10 U:ij«I. DualF: £8 XL CSF: 
C«02fi Nfr hawtun Voum. 
aJtO(2m2fHteyi,nMHTUEUm- 
AKT.E Murphy (T-4»i). a. WIBlRy 
S, Run Hoary Kb (1T-2L 10 ran 10, 3. (T 
Casey) Tow. OAR Cite, C2.00.U80. Dual 
F £14 4a Trie £123 00. CEF: £22 K. NR Mr 
Jervis. Sonmurlva Star 
PtAOaN>n£Q7S0 QUADROnE7ia 
41 Btttaln's MuwMdhv waa Ihtcd. Moon 
King sixth and Bm Roalp elaMn U Nec Pfeb 
Ultra in mo Prw Penh a i Samt-CkHid yeefot- 
dav Nee Plie LUkn wis awanmd ns rare 
jhn* Nmm Neve* wscduuwiihlnxt 


HrJLU 

B Daria 

J AHcCi 


— P Ci u May (7) 


2.00 JUBORHuaRHIfUHDU3aad4YOte tlfST 

t HAPPY BOPT AM J Wbi» 4-11-B — A Haydn 

2 PW- R*jmS4-4(*22J HAFttBaeteM 

• S3-PTHni«IDVn I) MPIpa 4-H-9 — OH M yalB ♦ 

4 221553 OIOFY (13) BLtowallyii 3-10-12 HiLllntapi 

• 48 BAMABYMUDWtMiM Ryan 3-10-7 — R Daria 

• DAMUBTHBttMKTDIIada 3-10-7 J AHcCartkf 

7 3 HELLO PSTBR(li) MTonyilM# 3-10-7 Ddakpa 

B 4S IBM R47HH (11) Ittlidld Tbonpaon 3-10-7 WFky 

a JACKATACKU Claim 3-10-7 ATtafffea 

10 8 KUttJ PRMCE (M) S tonU3-10-7 .. — Bramah 

11 44 tAWIUnte(f3) U Wlbnion 3-10-7 P Cl u May (71 

11 0LE3Ono» ff«) GEnrtBht J-lO-7 — JRZmuM 

13 QO nrwm A IH MfiiiJOiaaa3-lO^ — HDnyar 

14 5 KAATCHH0 (If) J SOMrlog 3-10-7 MaaCtp—taa 

IT) 

15 GREBflSAY LADY C AUaa 3-IIW JRp m 

1C EB J O ntt EWM HBOUI (13) 0 WftdM 3-10-8 — eHa*mCS)« 

17 . 5 RZ*Y HOCK (28) 8 Murray 3-10-3 i _______ — OPBvs 

TUP RMH IWH Kak Ftomi 8, Mi Mar 7, Item Nnk 0 
1S*4r PMRe ayw 3 10 a H Dmm« 4-t (B Brotertaa) 13 ob 

BatBap 7-3 Halo Pter. 5-1 h«w HostHH. 6-1 Teatpz Parda. 7-J Wyb Hoani. B-1 Jaekaadt, JOigry. W-1 

UndnaW. M-rflaBwJ. Bunaay Wfla«. - 15-1 Ruby toes • IT man 

POM ODBC - I T PBBMk Puled up baton laa In race am by Scorched Ah (Bangor tell. OdJ. 

Early hm aaaaon be HR when M to Hastier Marl (UaiM RMea ten. fld). 

waFft Laa (one. fedad ban Sm, atyad on agan naHn. 3rd. Un 71 a Ifeter Uonamy. wflb LABBUSTEH 

irac 7H). pranHwl id SOl rmAanad npd. a hater 71 bask in da (Eofer tew GBFn4 

Hmo Ptm HaU ip gotag war, beadway bm junped ifcady 3 nut non ousased. bam 3rd to 

MWN. MBi SM1CHU0 (hi) UBOwr 3* «t JOBBERS FIDOLE (rec 504 a* U nd LE SOHOES |M) 80 

nnWarabBte.04. 

K»FUNnfctMipBHlnnii3iiiil,$lhS} £L bn K*.» AHheMHORCHDUBIMMI. ahnyslaraH.* 
UeterSi I back m » (Uatet Raa« tent (MFm). 


2.30 wDUMn HAWHCAPCiiASitei ea^se 

1 21243-1 CHANOI! TMi RBOMfll) bbn A Emtwteoa 5- EM) JBKmaBagh 

a BseejaNYovuMi urn tbh mw — — 

S 51PSP-0 CARUHBRNO RBU(17}JNaedhaniB-8M OHoped) 

TOP ram DPs Cbaaga Tba (Wpr ■ 

1B»4(MMaaarla lO 11 1 A Hafnira 2-A CN MtMaaa)7 ma 

■oHhzp 4-4 Chang* The Helgn. 7-4 Jmniy OTIaa. 0-1 CarfingtonJ Bala fn an ra 

R)WOOBC-GHAHMmilBaHEUXte]MWnanM(ddatit,«(l3r12DtiL(tr(miOidl)blJHiMy I 
ODEA (rae 4b). led to lad ud am quUara. by 31 (Mukat Itoen tell, CkLFm}. 

CJUtUMOPOHD BSUHJumpad ikraiy on occaxtona. matoned ajuauacMiB 2 out Mn 2S 41b o( W to ] 
Good bpgfri (Bangor 3m. GdL 


3.00 LBCCSTBI MOVKC CHASE Cm 11 E!£4S 
1 KT53-1 CXCUiaaON (■) J HattWIno MU ! DByraa 

3 F2P30-U BBSTYWST(B)G FarroB-IH] - — JBCBHoad 

1 1WS417 HOUCHT(mOH=)MnlUeKBB-M-0 Llbray 

4 3POW- FBATHMOO (Sao) U Chanttoe 7-11-0 _ATbenma 

5 31 IflU SHSUVS TBAM (u) P Hcboa 8-11-0 — ______ _ P ate- Hate s 

TDPRMBTIPCiSMdtryaTkainB, HaUgUT 

ItMilhedr 7 11 IJMiMBtafkteaAIiai 

BatepF^Shirtayi Tram. 5-gtoUgM. 7-2 Pa alza wd. 6-1 Eateraa. at-IHlwy Gray loan 
FOHHteBpC-BXlHIgWhCiaanenr^Mte.riBagy^keaiWay tofaadiaul. KB2oul. Hayadon apt 

ao " "** 

10 U0HH HenSwsY Srh. arenf chance tost rjikten nod tap on. ba a 2nd ol 5 In UnnxDn ki londleap 

HOHfinnuibQasJd wpwr InimSBL every doaca *th#n Mwdmd a* unsmtao ndn 3 out to 
m wen By to*To Itm Ftesma iteuptonte. Grrfrn). 


3.30 THOdPC KATCHYtUXHAJBiCAP KQMLE Bb J%a05 

1 410203- DM B BMIMAHE(tM3 mNHandetne 5-11-10 aiRzgadl 

B 1213- TUUI(XSB)(D)HriJ Ramadan 4-11-7 DTbnraarP) 

a H2-22Z HBV MM (33) TO (W) & GtJUngs 4-1 1-6 AHagshe 

4 SlftnO- TOT HKTCH1220)[D> WCfey WM Dina ted 

5 1P011-2 IKYB3fIH(lR|TMito 5-SM2 ____«rtaWri*{S) 

S 11124-1 HAWS (37) (WJ MaOllB 4-10-8 Ttfey 

7 29)5-23 AMBBt VAUIY (14) (BP) DMIten 4-10-0 DBrUgwslar 

TOP RMHTmTMtllalBli «, HaM 7 

l—tateiaar BIO into— ead! 0 - 3(8 TateuOt— 

Mtep iM MriHi. 7-3 New Jtw. 0-2 TWa. Who la Eqidsama. 8-1 hy EdWt B-i Ten iMcb, 12-1 Anter 


1JSO La PaHtB Ftea 
«0 Ca aMrrara Lady 
UOMBtfHtab) 
AMhridNtoh 


a-Boatopfe i 

4^0 Opera I 


-AH»aha(S )1 

-JTnea 


1-50 POPPO(CBIJMnDQIMBMmDSrAIOCB(DIYI)7f CX.137 

101 USDS BOLD ARSTOCtlAT (94) R HeUoatead 4-0-3 Plgaah(7)ia 

10B 502001 UKIMRSH (2) RO-Srihaa 4-B-1 RHeghasa 

ioa H0505HvaAuanr(ia)(cs)ABaiHy44-i — ohm^ipib 

104 W8B» lM P Wi r(B0)BtM4ahBa34-V JBterimS 

108 IB3400 BODAHT 01) (DjCWrte* 4-fl-O — WWaeda4 

104 44XRQ HUteAY*S MAZDA (14) J Eyre B-M -■ | r'~ *" 

107 oo-onom ME (HID Motel 4-M ___ t U bib* H r dlrdt 

»7 

IM 0 -SKD 0 RMRim(N)JCaiT3-B-12 Hkirias 

100 2-42H0AUMT8 BRACK (14) Bay KeOaway 3-8-W — AWhate(S )1 

110 600105 tCCBBTHKCla) A Jhrria3-*-N> — JTMa3 

111 431003 HAID WBCOMK (M] (P) Mn N Mcnriay 8 - 8-0 — Aa—la 

f i. l i ra ( 7 ) 11 * 

IIS 2W00 SABD STM (17f)[D}D Haydn Jonaa 3-8-7 A Hartal a 

TOP IMm la PM* tone B, Mild Hggaa 7, Hy teBary 8 

MH yW U Pate Faaaa. 4-1 Ubltl Wnaot 8-1 Uy Brtary. Mhbt> Orata.7-1 Bud Aiwncm. 3-1 
Bogan. KM Sanet MM. Ssfld Star llrmn 

2J0 HAHATHIHIHAB AUenOH HAWBilTAiOg 3YQ in IDOybOm 

Ml 04 jUMMTOK<1B) lin J Cecil a-d 1 Thtesia 

Ml 5-0KB3 UICATUSA (47) CJamae M Jf Hae l 

am 245820 D iaH OHD HA M K T (7| R Itoab wh aarl M) ■ HMsT 

SM D0400BOiiSCattST(a»)MmAMaBfl«DDM JIM41 

M 0-02804 HBttOH DOM (HlSMaflarB-O — H Wl y k e wi B* 

SM 000-000 PGM7T PMWDT (BB) R Hbhater 9-0 8 n dkaaaS 

207 0 PKTBKO (MB J Barry M — M P W l a n az 11 

SM 5B520D 5KYOD ADAH (14) UBrfltafaPO — _JfFaaim» j 

an 60 AXB>4flAut(as)NBycraitM tt topB iz 

*10 n CA3MEM LADY (.!') JHjto 8-9 BLapgfca , 

HI 5 DAHMRABflS) PEaana 8-0 I B a teara l 1 

SIS 45343 PWDKmr PRHICSS8 (33) A Mde A-B VWnxi.10 

sia o HAummynksiM) ABaSny va — __x>ihMata)i 1 

TOT PDMTWIl Caihnaia 1 «d| 1 , AroBaa 7, BtoanaiPeraa j 


4.50 P O H PO ag UHH8D STAKES gHV ITT C2.187 

1 202100 QBESB’S Bl>(70) (D) D Chapman 5-0-3 ACritaanS 

S 3-240* CSKTMM WAY (MiJ W LWodw H4 .._.Thraa4 . 

3 050420 JKWAW BOV (7) P Murphy 6-0-0 JMtanl 2 

4 406040 JOHT CHOICE HP) (COIBPreaea 7-0-0 M Adust 

5 060500 LAPOTDdlAP (47>J Bile 6-0-0 HCnBriaT* 

8 309500 OUH2H HARTDI (128) (CD) D Hayda Jonaa 7-0-0 .. . Jl Marten 2 

7 0000-60 TnOMM(87)AJBnaa9-M OteOteaalO 

8 31HSD DtSTAHT PRMCEBE (21) (O) B H4S 3-8-13 JHNH*2 

• 00036 BOLD OSH (1 a) (OB Uaataa 4-8-12 Btegbtta* 

10 32DS5 M CAU6AM (14) J Barry 3-fr-C ..PFaaaaytS) 

11* 

11 8C30SD EXCLUHVS ASSHHBLY (7) (t>) A James 3-a-C — JOrrinl 

IS 3-00340 AEWMOTOII BUTT* (2*1) K IfcAuHte 5-M ODoffUII 

TOp nH H IH «B n fei Bd P rim Ba a 4,4>nMaBwT,BaM OuB 

Briflagi4-1 Dolan Prmeaas. 5-1 Bold Gem. 11-2 Jigsaw Bw. 7-1 Dr Caligert. Eiduone Aaeeaddy. 6-1 
Jon a Choree. 10-1 Cenam day Ifnagai 


5.20 H A V »tt*S HAMKCAP(D« U) In If 7Syds C2.7M 

1 5C2520 CAlDC8KBtQ(11}JEyra 4-0-10 

2 100206 MATE PHTS H (tl) M Jbrria 3-0-W 

3 1B3X0 OUR TOM £IT) (C) J Unarm 3r0-B 


O P««ra (3) 12* 

— HWjaaday 


000081 ROQOMHicm can m]MMntfiar 4-0-7 kmbi 


S 45-1045 LATn UBADn (80) C Eganon 5-4-4 BHaghaal* 

8 211000 PWHSOIT PET ( 25 ) C fartsml 3-8-4 J1UM4 

T 600-0 IMPOMBCni Ctaj (Bfl U Plant W-3 .OMW 2 

B 133156 EASnsOH (7) R toUteboml (MW _T baa 13 

8 65-0000 DAUT BOV cm MHEaflarfay3-a-n LCbaraaafc 11 

10 266001 CK3nQHE(2i)JL Hants 5-6-6 SSaarianB 

If 334-021 urns aCAHLSTT (H23 (C)P Mate »*-5 4CM3 

IS aoooa BBUAMatSUH(S)J Pktartng 4-0-5 RUpoblO 

13 42-MOO SUPSIIC00L(3)D Chapman 4-8-4 PRuayOlB 

TOP mn TOR Bran PitaeaR a, Med teds 7, Clcaraaa < 

•eota* T-5 Rood umc, *-1 Una Scute. 5-1 Bran Prtusn. 0-1 Crider King. Dsaraw. B-1 
Untaraaaen. 10-1 BemaoMaLM. LaM Later lanuara 


Jteia.4* 

M y n ga ra e* 

ZIjImw is 



_W Hands 10 

-jam** ran 


— ‘c* ■ Hamm Dorn 7-2 Caabai are Lady. 0-2 Arcantra, 5-1 DOmni Mnw. e-i Adasaoa. 10-1 
PradaniPrincan. 12-1 DamUtar iSraaaara 


S^PDawRCbanea 

■.lOWaatarHutar 

aMo-naitTPiST(Bap) 


w. IB-1 AbducOoa, 80-1 


2.50 HAIHMAL punmt HAHHCAPSVS in MOyda E3^M 

301 3OTH2 «KMUmKEm(7)(0(EF)Rtonia 0-7 _AHari0y4 

MS 231610 W(BBLAM0(M] |D)T NaopdaiVO-O 4D3BdH|S)1 

303 01 POLAR Starr (1 ■) (D)M>Kzgga3 5-C — — _HHHa> 

304 420014 MAMHAIiadBHClQBtoenceB-tt -Jf Ari a an S 

305 D48SD ABDUCTION (1M)E Weyniu 0-6 W Woods S 

, 3M 000 AU«nwnWB)RDkMo7-V Dri aOBnosa 

TOP fDBH TVSr PlteSfM B, BdUrib Brit 7 

■aafep 2-1 Polar SOW. l1-4 HoarianL 3-1 Wbrkhte EMU. M fmaga Makar. 10-1 Abduction. 60-1 
AJUmr ■' —n 

3.20 MB VWBKS HANDICAP (DIVQ In If TByda (3L754I 

401 03JXQ3 0 CEAflPAflK(M) (BO Lady toirin4-lM DHcKaau to 

4W aswio CHAMUMS GHOKS (5B>(V) A JanrlaWI-Tl 4 Trial 

401 342831 SUDDEN Em (44) fCOIS Norton 3-0-0 — -That* 

404 532330 H APLSB AT(I1)(C) ABalBy 6-0-4 DWibtS(»B 

4M 000000 IHIIi— I UIIJ M Ryan 4-0-3 ACbaBS 

4M 0SmN»IHML(i4)(aF)SMiaY9^3 — LCtemaekS 

407 50GB44 BKANHPUSCmd 0m» 3-B-B — B Vartey (3) 8 + 

4M 2200S3 DAMCttnaWaX ( 11 ) HQaaat 3-0-2 W Woods 4* 

4M 204044 LOVE UBEHD (It) D AltHDItel lOHM SWHbMrthll 

410 03U NlBHBnTEBH (18) WJmta 3-8-13 HTabtaBT 

411 M80HOSWTAIIJ8niAMigt(H|Jtoal(B«3-B-a A tents a 

413 320000 Q0OD9O FA (11) C Alisa 3-5-4 — JOAdusia 

413 0X060 HOCK OVSTOI B kfeeban 3-8-2 : atedswdi}* 

TOP nm TWh StedaB BpH B,tkaoB Pzzk t, Urn LagiaB S 

BattM 4-1 Eutea Bpia. 84 Dandng Bton. S-1 Ociaan Park, E*an tip IM. 8-1 Mbatwa. 7-1 Lone Lagand. 
B-1 ClairtiBDS OokX. Farmorl Tara 1 3 rum a 



nntMKaMkby 121 ( 
6 W.U cad Ka aben 


4.00 LBfV BOMB HANDICAP HUBDUE 2n4f HOyBa C2,7O0 

1 Jfl/33-23 THE BLACK MQIK ft mO (nmUPipa 7-12-0 DMdgsndar* 

2 3ZM23 GOME BY (3) (D) J JankM 7-1VB - J l H agafc a * 

3 183V BIIAGS OP HAB (1BIQ HHendanm 5-11-6 MARzyaraH 

4 633-FG2 HHIDBABtS(17)(D)JHelb*rttia 4.1V2 DByraa 

B UPD5- TWH060MAH(194)J Young S-ll-1 HfMtfWbad 

B 3MZ0D- lilCS ARUM (1B2)(D) tf CMy 7-SWI DHaaCby* 

TOP FDHi^ in te ef Her 10. Haaonrile B 

Ifll; INnl Inrri 6 1 1 * N Boaby 5-1 (J K Bastay) 8 rn 

■riHag: 64 Brwa 01 Hr, 9-1 Uiteribla. S-l Die BlriA Mori. Bom Br J5-1 Die HaoartaD. B5-1 Lata 
tun Biririm 

WBIC KW DB.THE MACK HPHh*lallb«liinaaar^,Bpad«40’u N )trprtw i «r»78i.fiddaa and HnBoaL 
2 nBra ri 5 u Kfetei IWteKk 2a4(. Go) 

MtKBTiWririBMrmiMmrnabBV0ni3a4.71te)cl7iDto»«BaytobnHDMlM?miLG8). 
■RAM DP HAW Mad* Pfi. iwteeiri4ttLi«teMi»«B«EiiicteC.-5*«65r* [Hatet Haws ten. 

Hinmnir r innli 1 InaiT m 1 1 Iml ami m nmmiin nnm i-rnmirr-ntri tin""* 

Ti» Cinvaa rWrtwb, inrit. 


• Blinkered for the first time: LEICESTER 2-00 Jobber's 
Fiddle. PLUMPTON 1.10 Credit Controller: 2.10 Devon 
Missile: ,1.40 Silent Sovereign. WOLVERHAMPTON 2L2Q 
HomecresL Ncssun Doro: .”..10 Welsh Melody: 4.20 Rosevean 
4..io l>r Chligmi. 


nfai tel anano, lanst ne( I 0«OO HBHANFaUBrSBUm STAKES 2VDBT tajUT 


SOI 155001 OBAMOS AND BUS {7} Mm JCrPZO M 

503 190BBO SMJttH LOCK f4^)J (Ml SM) : 

303 431 5SD TARAWA (*B)(D)TNligtllMlM 

SM OW800 *BSmm4JOT{S0)(Cn)KBortalWI 

SM Z2ED3 AH0BA(11) JBcnyl-S 

SM 58900 CHAteOI HUSK (148 J Barry 841 

807 033080 CUSBC DAISY (If) GHfXalanay 6-4 

sm aowoo iw n m caa)HByertiaB^ 

SM 3CDS2 F1IAHCMHARV g-JCFaMiuatS-fl — — 

BIO « nsisa STREAM (B) U PraecoU B-6 

>11 4000 SMPLVHBBBCH0(1f)DArtHtfiari8-S 

913 00 TBIA KAT&MA (46) R CJwmp4m 8-8 

913 5400 TlHCKIJHXWrM (2fl) UNlyn MibM 


LtalBSnJolSioTBjano 


1?«aL23 WriDD 


Dtorrtaoal 

A Cite 7* 

PFeaaar(B)1t 

P Roberta (7) B 

^A Write m 

11 * 

JOiniB 

- J TriaS* 

a Drifted* 

— SSanhnlO 

9DriM(7)Z 

t Cte aaafc 13 


TOP FOBM TIPS; Tates— 8, Frmtma Mary 7, teteiB 

BaBtagc 7-3 Amoeba. <-1 Frances Huy. 5-1 Tafeapna. S-i GMpiy iak CML Admg Stream, B-I Tina 
Katrina. SM SPenW La* 13 ni i ri 

4J20 poum APmomcc handicap in4f cs^» 

«Di 383100 II— I IllUli (SO) (CO) ftiMMacariey 1-10-0 Bnaada 


SaadataUDB 

802 113842 TABBXAL{11)WTunW«4-10 — JW*d»(5)4 

803 033300 HATfAAFH (17) U MrvM 4-8-7 _ P F in el y 1 

BM 5)0013 OURHAMIIAMCTIRIHlilakwM-l _0 Pubis (3) 5 

80S BM214 OPERA BUff ( 11 ) Bay K ari n a * - P i A Wn l m H 

BOB 3GS4S DSTAJITAAIBOTO (7) (CC) (BF) M H Eatbntiy VS- 13 LHasiaaB 

607 141063 HKLRUBIDAHCBh(K0(CO) WBrte Mi me4-A-0 Harris Dsryar CD 

BM (£l^ DDU>WTOI«^(* 1 )(CD)(W)aai«liiraffi 6 -i-fi — . — H tsarism 4Z 

SOB 142300 HAZS-LA (H) (C] A Ebamr 3-8-1 1 eTaagaaB - 

BIO 99-38 KBOHTH OS PABW(140)0BaC<«fl 4-3-10 K BltefS ) 10 

811 flOHCO PA8UL006MTOTD(10)(D)M SaunOtrt 5-8-8 DGrSfbbs 7 

MB C-CWB4 BOSS«AR(«)Ei*?te(W-5 — ADrifiajt* 
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14 SPORTS NEWS 

Soccer 

Despite his increasing legal entanglements, Teny Venables is likely to remain England coach into next year’s European Championship and possibly beyond 


The Guardian Monday November 13 1995 


Largely loyal FA stands by its man 


Commentary 


David Lacey 


P ROVIDED the Foot- 
ball Association 
keeps its nerve, 
Terry Venables will 
at least be given the 
chance to state his case for 
leading England into the next 
World Cup by staying in 
charge of the squad for the 
1996 European Championship. 

For despite the latest 
bizarre twist to a plot of 
mounting complexity, the 
FA's official line is that it 
remains hilly committed to 
the man it appointed as Eng- 
land coach 22 months ago. 

One says “official" because 


the weekend statement, which 
as well as reconfirming Lan- 
caster Gate's faith In Vena- 
bles also revealed that police 
were investigating “a con- 
certed and organised cam- 
paign to discredit him”, was 
prompted by a reported com- 
ment from a member of the 
FA international committee 
who expressed concern at the 
number of court actions in 
which the England coach was 
becoming involved. 

In the latest of these, Vena- 
bles’s London dining club. 
Scribes West, is being sued 
over an allegedly unsettled 
promotion campaign bilL He 
is also due to face a claim for 
unpaid legal fees. Recently a 
libel action arising from his 
latest autobiography was 
settled out of court 

When Venables was ap- 


pointed England coach in 
January last year it was on 
the understanding that be 
would continue to pursue 
legal actions against Alan 

Sugar, the Tottenham chair- 
man, for wrongful dismissal 
as Spurs’ ^'4 executive, and 
against the BBC Panorama 
programme for iflwi Sugar is 
now suing him for libel over 
extracts from his book. 

In addition Kate Boey. the 
Labour MP for VauxhalL told 
the House of Commons a fort- 
night ago that Venables was 
being investigated by the De- 
partment of Trade and Indus- 
try to see whether he had 
breached section 47 of the fi- 
nancial Services Act in an 
offer document thought to in- 
volve his .buying of Totten- 
ham shares. 

Venables responded by say- 


First Division: Millwail 2, Ipswich 1 

Grade-two jungle the 
Lions’ natural habitat 


Martin Thorpe 


T HE final whistle went 
and one was left won- 
dering what would be 
the point of Millwail gaining 
promotion from the First Div- 
ision this season. 

They would need millions 
to bring the side up to Pre- 
miership standards, and with- 
out it an ignominious and 
dispiriting return to the First 
would beckon (see Swindon). 
Mick McCarthy has done a 
good job. welding toget h e r 
from limited resources a team 
that tops the table, but if his 
is the best team, what must 
the rest be like? 

On this reckoning the First 
Division club chairmen will 
need 10 times the £1 million 
they are each seeking from 
television to close the gap on 
the Premiership. Here is one 
Sky bridge that fells well 
short — as do Millwail They 
lack pace, imagination, con- 
sistency and, perhaps most 
tellingly, that vibrant aura 
which sets apart a special 
side. They won because they 
made fewer defensive errors 


than mid-table Ipswich in a 
game that produced only two 
glimpses of class and called 
upon neither goalkeeper to 
make a decent save. 

Millwail took the lead after 
only lmin lOsec when Van 
Blerk was allowed to cross 
from the left and Malkin was 
allowed to head a gains t the 

post The ball shot behind 
Forrest and Malkin pounced 
to score his fifth goal of fee 
season. 

Millwail had enough 
chances to build on that lead 
but took none of them and 
allowed Ipswich back into the 
game. Marshall Mathie 
went close before Mason 
equalised after a rare move- 
ment of quality. Mason began 
it him— if finding Taricco 
with a quick, clever ball down 
the left. The Argentinian spot- 
ted Milton hu rtling towards 
fee back of the area and 
picked him out with a long 
cross which was duly scooped 
into the six-yard box for 
Mason to convert 

Millwall's winner came 
when Taricco turned s i nner 
eight minutes lost the inter- 
val, fouling Dixon on fee edge 


of the area. Mason's free-kick 
evaded all Ipswich heads and 
although fee ball was eventu- 
ally half-cleared it fell for Wit- 
ter, running in, to pounce. It 
was a fitting reward for the 
central defender, whose deci- 
siveness and timing at fee 
back put his Ipswich counter- 
parts Wark and Mowbray to 
shame. 

It was Wark who embar- 
rassingly found hiniy lf on 
the wrong end of fee game’s 
one other moment of class, 
when Rae neatly fed feat old 
trouper Kerry Dixon, on fee 
edge of fee six-yard box. The 
34-year-old former Chelsea 
Idol turned brilliantly, leav- 
ing the 38-year-old Wark 
rooted to fee spot, only for his 
shot to -cannon off fee post 
Even so it was a triumph of 
beauty over age and a 
reminder of what real quality 


is. 


IBIUlMll: MaHdn (2m hi). 
Winer {S3). IWWCH: Mason (38V 
MOwaHt Kallar. Newman. TTiatcfiar, 
Bowry. Witt*-. Stevens, Taylor (Savage. 
89). Ran, Dixon (Fuchs. 77). Maftln. Van 
Blade. 

1 pa* loti Towna Forraal: Stockwell. 
Taricco. Wark. Mwrtray. Williams, Milton. 
T armor, Mathto (Gregory. 77V Marshall. 


GStngh (Wolverhampton). 


Reading 0, Birmingham 1 

Reading sunk by 
Fry’s deadly subs 


Russell Thomas 


M OST. managers would 
have been branded 
madcap for the risk 
Barry Fry took at Reading 
But with the Birmingham 
manager it is wise to reserve 
judgment even if belief is tem- 
porarily suspended. 

There was a “told you so" 
look in Fry’s wide smile at the 
finish after he delivered vic- 
tory from the highly danger- 
ous step of putting on all 
three substitutes at half-time. 

As curious ploys go, Fry’s 
choice was far more practical 
than Reading's resort to play- 
ing an inaudible '‘subliminal 
message" from their loyalist 
Uri Geiler over the Tannoy at 
the Interval. Meanwhile Fry 
was bending ears, not tea- 
spoons, to the second-half 
task. 

Keith Charlery was sent out 
with the message to score, 
and duly delivered his fourth 
goal in eight days. Otto pro- 
vided real penetration and 
crosses of quality from the 
left while the third substitute. 
Finnan, forged dutifully down 
the right in Birmingham’s 
full-frontal assault. 

Charlery is assuming a tal- 
ismanic quality as a Birming- 
ham substitute. This was the 
£400,000 striker’s fifth goal in 
his last four games as a 
replacement Inevitably it 


raised the question of wfiat be 

had to do to open a match. 
Fry, tongue firmly in cheek, 
replied: "He’s got to get on in 
the second half, not score, not 
contribute, and. then 1 might 
start him." 

Jimmy Quinn. Reading's 
co-manager, must envy Bir- 
mingham’s resources. Quinn, 
a last-minute match-winner 
as substitute in midweek, had 
been instructed not to play on 
Saturday ahead of Northern 
Ireland's European Champi- 
onship tie. Without the vet- 
eran striker's height and 
presence. Daish and Edwards 
enjoyed an afternoon of un- 
troubled heading practice. 

Quinn’s frustration 
prompted criticism of the ref- 
eree, Neale Barry, whom he 
described as “poor, so incon- 
sistent”. Quinn certainly had 
a case over the apparent ob- 
struction of G likes which left 
Charlery to drive low past 
Woods's right hand. But he 
was wide of the mark in 
claiming Reading manufac- 
tured more clear-cut chances. 
His side enjoyed only two, 
both driven too close to Ben- 
nett by Lovell and Nogan. 

seONIft w Charter? (74mtn). 

Rutting: Woods. Brown. McPnereea. 
Ho Isorove. Bernal, GllkM. GoorMno. 
Parkinson, Lambert. Nogan. Lawn 
(Swain, 80). 

■hmlwyliww BennMt Poor*. EmwarOO. 
Daisn. Johnson. Hunt (Finnan. M). Jan. 
Ward. Castle (Olto. h-l). Clandfla. 
FUaraatoi (Chart enr. h-l). 

N Barry (Scunthorpe) 
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RALLY 


19-22 November 1995 


Rally Information 

Update: 0891 333 616 

Rally Route 

Stage location times: 0891 333 662 

Rally Fax 

More info, and results: 0891 66 22 30 
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Derby Co 3, WBA 0 


Leaner Derby 
good value 
for their win 


Marie Redding 


ONEY can’t buy you 
love, as fee now Fab 
Three may reaffirm, nor can 
it guarantee success, as Derby 
County can confirm. 

Their owner Lionel Picker- 
ing has lavished £12 million 
on fee club in four years yet 
Derby still insist on treating 
promotion as an imposter. 

At the start cf the year the 
chairman decided enough 
was enough. County were set 
to lose eg millio n by fee end 
of the 1994-95 season and to 
staunch their losses many cf 
the crew were thrown over- 
board. followed by their man- 
ager Roy McFarland. 

Out went Kitson, Johnson, 
Charles, Short Pembridge 
and Williams for around 
£9 million. In came the much- 
journeyed Jim Smith to apply 
his admirably progressive 
ideas to a denuded squad. 

There were signs against 
West Broxn that the corner 
may have been turned. The 
si gning of the £1.6 million 
Croatian international Ivor 
Stimac from Hajduk Split has 
soldered the cracks in the 
five-man defence, which 
stifled fee 17-goal partnership 
of Taylor and Hunt. 

Deity lacked confidence at 
fee start and for a quarter of 
an hour Albion did justice to 
their high-flying status. But 
fee first time their back four 
were put under pressure they 
disintegrated like tissue 
paper in the Derby rain. 

Rowett's drifted comer in 
fee 16 th minute seemed in- 
nocuous but Gabbiadlni 
headed it down over the goal- 
line in the textbook manner. 

His partner Stumdge, back 
after six weeks with a knee 
injury, put away the penalty 
that resulted when Gabbia- 
dinl was felled by Raven, then 
his astonishing dribble in fee 
61st minute presented Gab 
biadini with a simple tap-in. 

"I felt that win had been 
coming; everythin? clicked," 
the Bald Eagle said. The bald 
Throstle was less sanguine. 
“Our defending was abso- 
lutely. abysmal.” Alan Buck- 
ley lamented. At fee end it 
was Albion who looked like 
stragglers, Derby who were 
in the as cendant 

SCORERS: Darby Coantyi BaBBttdkU 
(iambi, fil). Sturrtdge (pan 27). 

Darby County: Houle Camay. Ya». 
Stfanac. Bowatt. Baden. Van do t Loan. 
Wiflmia. Powflfl. Stumdga. Qabbisdini 
(Flynn. 37)- 


AHom Naylor; Burgess 


lAshcrolt 59). Maraon Raven. King. 


Danovan._Cuntungton (Caldlcort. 71 1. 
“ - T«v" 


Hamilton Olittrt. Taylor. Hunt 

RaNroo; R Pogiam lHuddotiJKrfai. 


ing he was being victimised 
by “wild and unfounded alle- 
gations’ 1 , adding that w a small 
number of people wife a vari- 
ety of motives are frying to 
destroy my reputation and 
my life”. Meanwhile the Pre- 
mier League continues its 
transfer bungs inquiry 
which, Venables insists, he 
instigated. 

2" fee ball is in Venables’s 
court it has hardly got there 
by Route One. As the author 
of one novel — They Used To 
Play On Grass — he has 
surely gathered enough mate- 
rial by now for another; per- 
haps a detective work. They 
Used To Grass On Players. 

Scotland Yard has con- 
firmed' its investigation into 
an allegation of conspiracy to 
pervert the course of justice, 
after a formal complaint 


made by Venables through an 
associate a year ago. The FA 
was informed of this late last 
week. 

Lancaster Gate’s rebuttal of 
reported disquiet on the inter- 
national committee was deliv- 
ered by David Davies, the 
FA’s director of public affairs, 
in the tones of a headmaster 
who has discovered an anony- 
mous note pinned to the 
school notice board. 

'This morning a so-called 
unnamed person wife FA con- 
nections has been expressing 
a view critical of the England 
coach,’ ’ fee statement read. 
‘Tin authorised to say on be- 
half of the FA that Terry Ven- 
ables does not need votes of 
confidence from us. We all 
know bow they’re interpreted 
In football.” 

Since the international 


committee Includes Doug 
Ellis and Peter Swales, 
respectively chairman and 
former chairman of Aston 
Villa and Manchester City 
and neither a byword for se- 
curity in football manage- 
ment, this seemed a reason- 
able way of putting it Yet one 


Sunday newspaper subse- 
quently carried a vote of con- 


fidence in' Venables from the 
FA chairman. Sir Bert 
Millichip. 

If football remains the sole 
criterion it is difficult to see 
bow fee FA can fail to keep 
faith with Venables as he con- 
tinues to build a team for 
Euro wife Wednesday’s 
friendly against Switzerland 
followed by a match at home 
to Portugal in a month’s time. 
But if Wn gianri do not beat the 
Swiss. Venables can expect 


another bout of media feeding 
frenzy. 

Stray comments by interna- 
tional committee members 
should not be dismissed out of 
hand. In the past they have 
led eventually to the sacking 
of Sir Alf Ramsey, the only 
England manager to win any- 
thing worth winning, Don Re- 
vie’s walk-out, Bobby Rob- 
son’s notice to quit before the 
1990 World Cup (after Milli- 
chip had told him his contract 
would not be renewed), and 
Graham Taylor’s feeling, in 
fee act of resigning, that he 
no longer had the FA’s full 
support , , 

Venables has to be judged 
on England's performance 
next summer. But he needs a 
couple of good results before 
Christmas to keep the argu- 
ment strictly within football- 



Venables . . . ’victimised' 


ing limits. “I can't control 
what other people do, I ran 
only do my job.” he said at the 
weekend. “I feel privileged 
and I feel very proud to do 
this job and I always will — 
however long that is.” 

“All that the FA asks in this 
debate is fairness." said 
Davies, "fairness, fairness, 
fairness.” But that has to 
apply to all tliose involved in 
running England's interna- 
tional affairs as well as the 
media. 

For the moment Venables is 
surely entitled to some 
silence in his own court. 


CINDERFORD’S LOCAL HEROES FAN RARE FLAMES OF HOPE 



Price is right . . . Cinderford’s veteran acclaims his team-mates after cajoling and cursing them before his substitution 


PHOTOGRAPH: FRANK 8AR0N 


FA Cup, first round: Cinderford Town 2, Bromsgrove Rovers 1 


Forgotten forest back on the map 


Frank Keating goes west and witnesses 
a dramatic giantkilling on the Causeway 


T HE dragon was bonnily 
slain in the forest. 
Cinderford Town won 
by 2 - 1 , but could have 
lost by 10, in a palpitating tie 
cf fee timeless legend. In the 
second round they will enter- 
tain Gravesend, conquerors 
of Colchester. No dramatist 
would dare script an encore. 

Bromsgrove Rovers do not 
arrive in most football places 
breathing fire. They did on 
Saturday all right, for any 
Vauxhall Conference side 
would expect to indulge their 
sharp appetite against a club 
sheepishly finding their feet 
this first season in a league 
two or three levels below 
them. 

Bromsgrove turned up, and 
played with a hard-edged 
sw ag g e r — and went home 
blankly bemused, frankly be- 
wildered. and the Forest of 
Dean quite enchanted. 


In August's drought. Cin- 
derford had made their debu- 
tants' bow in fee Beaser 
Homes southern division 
with flames crackling up 1 00 
feet as a forest fire raged on 
the forbidding hillside above 
the Causeway pitch. 

On Saturday, the backdrop 
was equally evocative of 
English midwinter and the 
Cup's first round: steam of 
bodies through the teeming 
rain, a glistening pitch, the 
slap of stud on mud and, as 
the drama ran its course, the 
anguish and fevered expecta- 
tion in turn battering against 
a tarpaulin of mist 

In the first halt Broms- 
grove’s powerful strut won 
them eight corners to none. 
They seemed unbofeered: in 
view of the home side's des- 
peration and good fortune in 
defence, however manly and 
committed, the dam would 


surely burst In the second 
half fee corner-count was 12-3 
as Bromsgrove laid siege to 
Cinderford 's goal 

Yet Cinderford scored twice. 
When not cor ne re d and cover- 
ing up and. clearing wife seem- 
ingly hopeless optimism, they 
ke?>t their feet and their hearts 
up in the rest of fee pitch wife 
excellent sense, well-drilled 
teamwork and skill. 

Just after the half-hour, 
Smith cleverly crossed from 
the left comer-flag and. with 
no defender at home, the vet- 
eran and totem Price exul- 
tantly slippered the ball into 
the net Five minutes after 
half-time fee indefatigable 
Hamilton skidded along the 
byline and, from a rebound of 
shins and knees. Hill wellied 
it in from 12 yanis. 

Two-nil ami fee siege set in 
with a vengeance on Cinder- 
ford’s goalkeeper Bowles, 
whose valour and originality 
was as heart-stopping as it 
was shot-stopping. But he was 
beaten only once, when the 
burly Howells put himself 


about once too often and 
Skelding scored fee penalty 
for Bromsgrove which set up 
even mare of a hurly-burly in 
the final crazed 10 minutes. 

In these parts, the other 
game has experienced this 
sort of palpitation down the 
years. The forest is tradition- 
ally more of a rugby place, 
wife Lydney and Berry Hill 
famous hard-nut nurseries 
for Gloucester’s Kingsholm. 
Both those rugby clubs are 
enjoying good seasons, and 
both were at home on Satur- 
day. which made the 1,800 
jammed in for the soccer a 
rewarding assembly for the 
little round-ball dub. 

The weekend drama will 
have lifted the spirits of this 
solemn and private tract of 
generally un visited border 
territory which, until not 
long ago, mined its own coal 
and ore. But wife the closure 
of the last colliery, fee area's 
unemployment is fee .coun- 
try’s highest for a rural dis- 
trict In which respect it was 
nice as well, somehow, that 


Saturday’s match sponsor 
was the Cinderford Labour 
Party — and also feat it 
turned out feat top of fee bill 
of the glorious 90-minute 
revels were three genuinely 
local players. 

• Both the goalkeeper Bowles 
and Hill, the galumphing 
No. 6 with surprisingly deli- 
cate footwork, can see the lit- 
tle pitch from their bedroom 
windows. And the other 
scorer. Price, comes from up 
the Wye at Hereford, whence 
20 years ago he set out on a 
League career which took in 
Aston Villa and Blackburn. 
Until he was substituted. 
Price cursed, chivvied and ca- 
joled his youngsters to keep 
their heads. 

The rapturous pitch inva- 
sion at the final whistle was 
led. Pied Piper-like, by Price. 


Cinderford! Bowles: Price (Harris. 
Slmlnl. Wilton, Basal!. Howells Cole. 
Hamilton. Crouch. Hill (Townsend, 781, 
Thomas, Smith 

Brou*sviu*e: Taylor. Skelding. Bruditon. 
Richardson. Randall Dowling (Carter. 6J). 
Smith. Groom Dale. Crisp, Radburn 
(Power. 781. 

J Rushton (S«*ei 


Canvey Island 2, Brighton & Hove Albion 2 


Island race still open 


Paid Weavwr 




RIGHTON’s big year 
was 1983, when they 
played Manchester 
United in the FA Cup final 
and their manager Jimmy 
Melia was the toast of Tramps 
nightclub in his white danc- 
ing shoes. But the glory has 
always been outweighed by 
fee humiliation. 

Five times they have been 
knocked out of the competi- 
tion by non-League sides. In 
the Seventies they were 
beaten by Leather head and 
not even Brian Clough could 
prevent home defeat by Wal- 
ton and Hersham, Last season 
they went out to Kingstonian 
in the first round. 

And so yesterday to Canvey 
Island, whose bumpy little 
pitch sits beside the Thames 
Estuary’s oil refineries. Liam 
Brady squinted into a low sun 
as his players struggled to 
find their rhythm and fee 
supporters grimaced in dread 
of another disaster — which 
could yet happen in the 
replay at the Goldstone 
ground tomorrow week. 


Canvey play in the Second 
Division of the ICIS League, 
five tiers below Brighton, but 
have had notable recent suc- 
cess in the FA Vase and al- 
ways looked capable of dis- 
comfiting a Brighton side 
second from bottom cf the 
Second Division, exactly 
where they were when Brady 
took charge two years ago. 

Canvey, who had never be- 
fore reached the first round 
proper of fee FA Cup, twice 
came from behind and might 
have won thin tie when a 
twisting late run by their sub- 
stitute Alan Harding ended 
wife a firm drive which fee 
goalkeeper Nicky Rust did 
well to save. Glenn Penny- 
£ather — one of three Canvey 
players with League experi- 
ence. along wife Tony Ma- 
honey and fee former Brigh- 
ton goalkeeper John Keelev 
— almost scored from the 
rebound. 

Brighton, who had lost 
their last five away league 
games, looked distinctly 
relieved when Junior McDou- 
gald, their leading scorer 
with three goals, converted 
Dean Wilkins's free-kick in 


the 16 th minute, but Canvey 
equalised after 34 when their 
commanding centre-half 
Steve Porter headed in from 
Wayne Joscetyn’s free-kick. 

Albion began to settle after 
McDougald restored their 
lead in the 38ft minute. They 
dominated much of the 
second half, but nine minutes 
from time Alan Brett, a 
printer on the Daily Mirror, 
put in a low header to equal- 
ise once more; the gutter 
press will stoop to anything. 

"We were the better side 
and we will win in Brighton," 
said Brett. “I’m very pleased 
with the replay," said a 
shaken Brady. 

Conway lalandi Koeley: LM. Porter, 
Uartfn (BUkebomugli. BttrfnJ. Joscslyn. 
Brea. Ponnytoiner. Pizzry. Britten. Jcrcaa. 
Mshoney (Hording. 68). 

Brighton: Ruse SmlOi. Osman. McCarthy, 
Myall. Parris Munde® (Monday. 7DJ. 
Minton. WiBtim. McDougald. Byrne 
R efaw: M Bailey flmptogton). 

• Notts County, inspired by 
the former Liverpool mid- 
fielder Steve Nicol. did well to 
beat those renowned cup 
fighters York at Bootham 
Crescent. Andy Legg’s header, 
from Nicol’s centre in the 
26th minute proved enough to 
decide the tie. 


Bury buried but 
McCreery is out 


Russell Thomas 


J HJj. FA Cup can rapidly 
I turn from Wildness to 
f t cruelty. All three 
giantkillers of the first 
round — Blyth Spartans, 
Gravesend and Hitchin — 
must now travel in pursuit 
of more headlines. 

No one can have suffered 
more than David McCreery, 
a FA Cup winner in 1977 
with Manchester United, 
whose reward for steering 
Blyth past Bury was to lose 
his job. 

McCreery had been in 
temporary charge of the 
Unibond League club since 
September but, only min. 
utes after Blyth's 2-0 win at 
Gigg Lane, Peter Harrison 
was announced as the new 
manager. So it is Harrison 
who takes the team to 
Stockport County in the 
second round. 

By contrast, Gravesend's 

acting manager Chris Wel- 
ler is expected to convert 
caretaker status into per- 
manent managership after 


guiding the Beazer Homes 
team to a 2-0 home win 
over Colchester. 

The Kent team, reaching 
the second round for the 
first time in 33 years, now 
travel to the Forest of Dean 
to meet Cinderford, junior 
members of the Beazer. 

Hitchin ’s owner-manager 
Andy Melvin hoped for a 
kinder draw than a visit to 
Wycombe or Gillingham, 
who play tonight, after 
their 2-1 win over Bristol 
Rovers. 

.wn elfora ’ not * d gtant- 
kiuers. and Kingstonian at 
least have home advantage 
against Notts County and 
Plymouth respectively. 

SECOHP -nOuwp DRAW. Northern 

Borrow v Runcorn « Wigan. 
S2SS??- V B 2 rth - Tollort v Nona Go. 

" D*rlingion. Blackpool v 
Bcuirthorp* v Shrewsbury. 
Bradford G w Preulon. Altrincham or 
£™?_ * hM nawM. Hull or WreOiam u 
“wstofiew L Soudmn, a nIn Tonjusy 

J^ fo,ort * Kiddwnwnsiw or 
Fu *”" v Camay or Brighton, 
pin,. " N °nhampion, Wynombv or 
£inmgtiain • HHcfiin. Pawrborougn v 
or Ashlar e. Ctndcrurd v 
Qt^ObwiS, 8\yindan » Cardttf. Newport 
qr EnHqm a Barnet 41 mama, 
or Bristol C v Brantford or 
;?l n S?L OUHh - WnGWoman v Plymouth, 
nos to be plaved Dwamoer 2 and 3. 
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SPORTS NEWS 15 



* First Division : Wolverhampton Wanderers 0, Charlton 0 

Wolves howl at 
Taylor’s door 


Stephen Bierfey 





r\ n 


W HEN a chairman 
speaks openly of 

asking himself 
“fundamental 
questions" and "agonising 
over hard decisions" then his 
manager knows in all proba- 
bility his time is about up. 

Jonathan Haywood, the 
Wolves chairman, is clearly a 
man in turmoil. The club's 
supporters, at least a vocifer- 
ous section of them, endeav- 
oured to clarify his thought 
processes yesterday. 

“We want Taylor out," they 
chanted at various times dur- 
ing this miserable home per- 
formance and again at the 
end as they gathered outside 
the m a tn stand. 

Graham Taylor has met 
such venom before as Eng- 
land's manager, but never at 
dub level. He is not suddenly 
a bad manager hut, as he fre- 
quently points out. expecta- 
tions are high at Molineux. 
The ground, transformed in 
recent years, is of Premier- 
ship standard; the team pa- 
tently is not. 


“The chairman is a very 
honourable man but clearly 
very disappointed. If I don't 
win matches I am going to be 
in trouble,’' said Taylor, as I 
outside the window the 
chants were unabated. 

"If the Hayward family 
want me to go they will come 
and tell me to my face. But 
they are strange people in the 
football world — they have 
integrity." 

As the Wolves supporters 
see it Taylor has been pro- 
vided with a great deal of 
money and time and has pro- 
duced tittle. Yesterday it was 
hard to argue with them for 
this was a home performance 
lacking in just about every- 
thing, even luck. 

In some ways it was per- 
haps inevitable given that 
Wolves had won 2-1 at the 
Valley last week in their 
Coca-Cola Cup third round 
replay. Charlton's resolve 
was always going to be con- 
siderable and Leabura's send- 
ing off just before half-time 
did nothing to fragment the 
London club's sense of pur- 
pose. Rather, it cemented it 

Charlton were the better 


Gascoigne in the frame again 


Patrick Glenn on possible repercussions 
of an ugly Rangers meeting with Aberdeen 


. ir^ANGRRS’ ill-disci- 
Hcplined draw with Ab- 
ff .1 erdeen, In which Paul 
Gascoigne regularly of- 
fended, could have disci- 
plinary recriminations. 
The England midfielder, 
among others, was fortn- 
nate not be sent off. 

. Gascoigne opened with a 
deliberate lunge of the head 
into the chest oflnglis after 
being fouled by the Aber- 
deen defender — then fol- 
lowed up with various 
other indiscretions includ- 
ing an elbow to Bernard’s 
chin which caused a gash 
needing five stitches. A 
similar offence against 
McKimmie left the full- 
back mercifully free of 
damage. 

Gascoigne, whose defence 
mechanism these days 
seems to be triggered even 


by the shadow of an oppo- 
nent, was not even 
cautioned. • 

These and other incidents 
were screened on BBC Scot- 
land and the referee John 
Rowbotham, for some time 
widely considered the best 
in the country, will surely 
be the subject of an tmfa- 
vo arable report from the 
Scottish FA's supervisor. 

Later Aberdeen's Dodds 
tangled with McLaren, the 
Rangers defender, and 
swung a boot which caught 
McLaren on the leg. 

McLaren 's team-mate, 
Brown, lunged forward and 
caught Dodds with his fore- 
arm. As the Aberdeen man 
sat on the ground holding 
his head, McLaren grabbed 
his hair, wrenched his head 
back and continued the I 
recklessness by a'dopting | 


Weekend results 


Soccer 

FA CUP 
First round 

Conwy Wand (1) 2 Brighton (2) 2 
Ponac 34 McDougnld 16 . 38 

Bran 81 1300 

(Whiners away to Fulham) 

Yet* (0) O Mam Co <1) i 

4.22B LofiO 25 

[Nona Co away to Tudord) 

Borne) fl Woking 2; Barrow 2. Nuneaton 1; 
Blackpool 2. Chaster K Bognor Roots 1. 
AsfUcrd T 1: Bournemouth 0. Bristol C ft 
Bradford C 4, Burton 3; Bran Hard 1, Fanv 
borough 1; Bury a Bfytfi Sp 2; Carlisle 1. 
Preston £ Clnderforti T 2. Bromsgrave 1; 
Exeter 0, Palac borough i; Fulham 7. Swan- 
sea 0; Gravesend a N 2. Colchester a 
Kardeoool 2. Darlington 4; Hereford 2. Ste- 
venage 1; Hltctun 2. Bristol Rvre 1; Hull a 
Wrexham 0: KUttermlnsmr 2. Sutton U £ 
Klnganntan 5. Wtabach 1: Marafteld 4. 
Ooncauof £ Newport (k>W) 1. Endow 1; 
Northampton 1 , Haysa ft Northwich 1. 
Soumharpa £ Oxtord U 9. Dorchester 1; 
Rochdale 5, Rotherham 3; Runcorn 1. 
Wigan 1; Rushden & D'monda 1. CanHft 3; 
Scarborough ft Chesterfield £ Shrews- 
bury 11. Marine £ Slough 0. Plymouth £ 
Soonymoor 0. Cotwyn Bay 1: Stockport 6. 
Uncoin 0: Swindon 4, Cambridge U 1: Tat- 
tord 2. WSion Alb 1; Torfluay 1. L Orient ft 
Mpnd Altrlnchsm v Crowe: Wycombe * 
01 atngham. 

MPtAY tuns [730 unless stated): 
Ttaee, Maw 2ir Woking v Barnet (745); 
Bristol C * Bournemouth (7.451: Fainbor- 
ough v Brentford; Wrexham v htoilh Sutton 
U v KUdenn Water; Enfield v Newport 
powt Wigan v Runcorn (7.4®: Brighton v 
Canvey Island (7.45). W#d, Nov £2i Ash- 
tord Tn v Bognor Regia (7.45). 
»CJUtUMnBimlSMP 

PW D L FAPH 

M mwra tle — — . 13 H 1 1 30 9 24 

d-BM .. 13 a 2 2 23 12 26 

Mourn Forest 12 9 6 0 S3 13 24 


Mew ma tto — _ . 13 II 1 1 30 9 24 

Mm Utd 12 a 2 2 23 12 26 

Motlm Foroot 12 8 6 0 S3 13 24 

Arsons! 12 7 3 2 IB B 24 

Liverpool 12 7 2 3 2S 10 22 

Aston Vfito — IS 7 2 9 17 9 23 

■Mill! ■■Illl) lull 12 6 4 2 12 7 22 

Mtnsssnrowgn ^ 3 18 M 21 

TnHsnhsm 12 b 4 3 ID IB 12 

CtaUra 12 4 4 4 11 14 IS 

BtaoUns 13 4 2 7 16 17 14 

srost Kora 12 3 4 5 ii 18 12 

rroitoii 12 3 3 B 13 16 12 

snow wo* . is s 3 s 9 is 12 

MMmtoh- 12 3 3 6 13 2D 12 

Qf»fl 12 3 1 8 10 19 IO 

12 3 1 S 16 29 IO 

P c* . — 12 2 2 B 12 23 8 

Covoatry 12 1 4 7 10 24 7 

Mm city 12 1 2 0 4 21 S 

Lsohi goMseorom matt IT Ferdinand 
INowcastfe). 18 Shear or (BtocMsirift 12 
Fowler (Liverpool): Sheringham (Tottenham). 

QM VAUXHALL CONPSUBNCGi Dag 8 

Rad 0. Gateshead 4; He Wax 2 , Kettering ft 
HCflneBtord 2 . Dovar £ Macclesfield 1 . 
Sulybridge 0, Mor ecambe T, Bath 0. lead- 
tog ftoMtotoK 1 . MacdeefltW (PT9. PUft 
2 . Htotung (16-33); 3, Gats«hwd (17-31). 
UfftBOHD LEAGUE: Pioralsn Accring- 
ton Stanley 0, GuteetOV V. B Auddond ft 
Mattock ftCiwley ft Qaliwt»robgh ft Em- 
my 4. Dray laden ft Frlddey 0 , Bomber 
Bridge & Hyde utd 3. Leak Tn 2; Knowsfoy 
2 . Buxton ft Winston! uu 1. Boston Utd ft 
Loadtap atsndtngn 1 . Bamber Bridge 
(P2ft PB42); 2. Boston (21-38); 3, Guteeley 
(IB-38). First: Bradford PA 3. Leigh 1 ; 

Constant! Tn fl wntoejr Bay I: Eastwood 
Tn 2. Radci the Bor 1; Ol Harwood TV) 2. 
Atnertoo UV ft, Harrogate TnO, Ashton Utd 
4; Lonceseor C 1, AdrMon Tn 1; Notfierfiold 
1 , Farstey Celtic ft Workington 0. Curzon 
Aablon 1: Worksop Tn 4, Qretra JL 
ICiS LIAdUfi FtwlK BJehop'a Start- 
lord 3. St Afbons £ Boroham Wood 2. Car- 
Bhalton 3i Bromley 1. YeacBng ft Dulwich 
1, Perflate i; Harrow Bar ft Ctartwy Tn 1; 
Moteaey 2. Yeovil ft Walton & Horsham 1, 
Hendon 0 Lending i l nJtagi 1. Enfield 
(Plfi. PK361. 2. Caraiultan (13-20): ft Dul- 
wich (13-28). Ftreb Barton Rvre ft Layton 
Pen ft Berkhamsted Tn 1. Haywtdge 
Swifts ft Blltortcay Tn 4. Bub ftp Manor i; 
Maidenhood Utd D. WoUngham Tn 3: Mar- 
low 2, Staines Tn ft Oxford C 5. Wembley 
1 ; Thame Utd 1, Abingdon Tn 1, Tooting 4 
Mteham utd 1 , Baaingaufce Tn ft Ux- 
bridge 1. Barking ft Mtytoteafe a Amor- 
choi Tn ft Soewufe Banewad Alh ft Mai 
Ponce ft CfiaHuni St Peter 1 . Egham Tn i; 
Col dor Row 2. Tilbury ft Croydon 4 . Bed- 
ford Tn 1 . Edgwarc Tn 2, Loathortwad 3: 
Hampton 1 , BracknoU Tn ft Hungeriord Tn 
1 . Kamet Hempstead ft saffron wetdeit Tn 
T. Doriung 1 : Whennoe Tn 4, cneamxu ft 
INnk Clapton 2, Kingsbury Tn ft Cove ft 
Avdey ft E Thurrock Utd 1. Epsom a Ewea 
1 : Rockwell HOI ft Hertford Tn ft Horoftaid 
Utd 4. Wingate 4 Finchley ft Horsham ft 
Snuthafl 1. Letghkm Tn 4, Windsor 4 Eton 
3- Ltmee t. Hartow Tn ft Tung Tn 1, 
WeakistoneO 


ENDSLEWH LEAOUE 
First Division 

WofserhMtotiMi (0) O' Chari ton (0) O 
20450 

Derby ft West Bram 0 ; Grimsby 3, Barns- 
ley 1; Latoeeter 1 . Watford ft Luton 1 . 0W- 
hara 1; MOtwall ft Ipswich 1: Norwich i. C 
Palace ft Port Vale ft Shall Utd 3; Porte- 
moutfi 1 , Huddersfield 1 ; Rending 0. Bir- 
mingham 1: Southend ft Stoke 4. Pstpmfc 
I Sunderland » Tran merit 

P W D L F A Pie 
—HIM IB 9 5 2 21 M 22 

Ltocee Her. IB B 4 3 28 20 SI 

■tuiteiMheiii.. . IB 8 S 3 27 IB 28 

teuode rtow d. ■ - IS fl 7 2 18 14 zs 

T l Hon o r B 14 8 8 2 28 14 24 

Morwloh ID B B 4 22 IS 24 

West Br cra IB 7 3 8 22 21 24 

trtnsky, 16 B B 4 IB 18 24 

Chariton 18 5 8 3 19 14 22 

Barnsley 18 8 4 6 23 30 02 

Oldham-.— IB S 7 4 22 IB 22 

imilrtoflleld 16 6 4 6 21 23 22 

natot 18 5 6 S 24 21 21 

porifcy 18 5 8 6 20 23 21 

InowtcH 18 8 5 « 27 26 20 

BoMhotid 16 S 4 7 18 22 IS 

Hit n m 18 4 8 8 20 23 IB 

Wu«uei*SMHlo«i IB 4 8 8 18 20 IS 

—trUM..— . 16 5 2 B 24 29 17 

Crystal Pta a- 15 4 5 6 18 2 D 17 

WSHM— IB 3 B 7 30 34 IS 

nn t m m uM i 16 3 5 8 21 28 14 

1 1 IB 3 4 9 11 33 12 

Part Vale— — 16 2 8 8 16 23 12 

Loadtas MfcMM (total): 1® Atoridge 
(Tranmera) 10 Blake (Shan Ift Ocodmen 
(Webeal. 

SKCOKD DlVISiON 

P W D t F A Pts 
atriitdcn . . 16 11 4 1 32 12 27 

Crewe. 18 B 4 2 30 18 21 

Mens Cowsty— 18 9 4 3 26 16 31 

Wycombe 16 7 7 2 24 15 22 

B tarhpoo l . 16 B 4 4 23 15 28 

C POat er SoM IB 8*3 5 23 15 27 

Btotooy 18 7 5 4 25 18 28 

Bradford 16 7 3 8 23 25 24 

Wroxbotn — — - 18 8 8 4 71 20 24 
Stockport—— 18 5 7 4 18 14 £2 
Seunwonaufli _ 18 8 4 B 18 19 22 
Orion) IHd— 16 E 8 5 20 16 21 
Bristol Hovoro— IB 6 3 7 17 25 21 

e u row st aay IS B 2 8 22 25 20 

liuMisrtiarn 18 5 5 6 21 22 20 

Potoriboronefi — 16 4 8 6 21 25 18 
imrii ■ 15 4 G 6 18 22 18 

mtauM IB 4 5 7 16 15 17 

Bristol CUy 15 4 5 6 13 IB 17 

Yes* ■ 18 4 3 B 17 27 12 

Siontford IB 4 3 9 12 22 IS 

CorfMt 16 3 5 8 IB 55 14 

Brighton.— - IB 3 3 ID 13 26 12 

HuB 16 1 7 8 10 23 IO 

Landtag paata w ra (total): IS Cooler 
(Rotherham). 14 Barnes (York). 

■mute DmstOM 

P W D L FA PM 
Pioatcs 16 8.7 1 37 17 21 

CMoater 16 9 4 3 29 18 81 

BWndmn 16 a 6 2 22 8 *0 
Rortwtalo 16 8 4 4 32 18 28 

Cuf shoot «r IB 7 B 3 25 17 27 

Pfytaoatfi 16 7 4 5 27 16 25 

Perfcgton 18 6 7 3 16 13 28 
nunroeter 16 6 8 6 16 21 21 
CombrWgeUW. 16 6 * 6 27 27 12 
Wfusn 16 5 S 5 21 21 21 

Burif 16 6 8 5 M 25 *1 

tto a nHi erea -- . 16 S S 6 23 IB SO 
Leyton Orioat— 18 5 5 6 16 21 20 

Barter 16 4 8 4 17 20 20 

Hereford 16 4 7 5 20 20 IS 

north start™ — 18 5 4 7 IB 16 IS 
rurnam IE 3 9 4 21 20 18 

Soartorongb— . 18 4 6 6 18 23 18 

H te He p eel 18 4 6 6 14 23 IS 

MswUem 16 3 6 5 22 31 17 

CardHT 18 4 5 7 IS 17 IT 

Bomet 16 3 7 B 15 23 18 

Unooto — . — . 16 2 6 B 14 33 11 
Tumasy 16 2 4 10 16 37 10 

Landtag goatacorors (total): IO Date 
(Cardiff). 141 Cavil le (Preeton): Whitehall 
(ftochdaio). 

BUBH HOMB LEAGUE: P ramlan 

Chelmsford 1. Athemtone 1; Cheltenham 
ft Newport AFC 0; QreeiBy Rvre 4, V8 
1 Rugby ft Halesowen ft nkawn T ft Has- 
tings 6. Salisbury £ Stafford ft Gloucester 
4 , Sudbury T 1, Merthyr ft Worcester ft 
! Crawley T ft LnwOag etandtagsi 1. Rush- 
dan (PIS. Pte31). ft OtouteSter (18-31): ft 
Wbrcester (15-31). aSdtanrt: Bedworih U 
ft Corby T ft BHston T 3. Evesham u 1: 
Brldgncrth T ft Buckingham T 3; B«y T 0, 
Moor Green 1; Kings Lynn ft RC Warwick 
ft Ftothwefl T ft Pagat Rnpra £ SelftvU 
Bor d, Qnwlham T ft Stourbrtogo 1. Hinck- 
ley T 1 : Sutton CoidlBld 1 . Redd Itch U ft 
TamwortoftDufleyTftSeuilMniiCtave* 
don T 4. FarohamTi:Ertth« Belvedere 1 , 
Fisher 93 3: Fleet T ft HavaM T ft Forest 
Orton Rvre 1, Braintree T 1: Margate ft 
Van T i: Pco» T 0, Simngooumfl 5: Trow- 
bridge T ft tmney T V Weymouth 2 Wa- 
tortoenrtne 1 . 

POOLS deceit Beera draw* (anal HI' 

4. 8 13 16. IB. 2fi 33 44. 49. 55. 57. 
Me mere dnmra |5) 25. « 47 50. 54. 


HELL'S SCOTTISH LEAOUCi Prandor 
OMataaa FaUdrk 2. Hibernian ft Hearn ft 
KUmarnock 1; Pnrdck 1, Celtic £ RaUh ft 
MoBterwetl ft Rangers 1. Aberdeen 1. 

P W D L F A Ptm 

Dongoro 13 10 2 1 27 B 82 

CeWc. 13 8 4 1 2D 9 28 

HDwraten 12 6 4 2 20 15 22 

Aherriewi 13 6 2 S 22 17 20 

Ikak 13 4 3 8 19 24 IS 

Rem 13 4 3 8 15 21 IS 

M nW rar w ol l . — — . 13 2 6 5 11 15 12 

Wtamui i fc 13 3 2 8 13 20 11 

n*W 13 3 2 8 11 20 11 

Partinlr 12 2 4 6 10 21 10 

Lesdtag go oia rwo oi a (total): 8 Jackson 
(Hibernian); Van Hooydonk (CeMc); Booth , 
(Abe rdeen ); McCoial (Rangere). 

SCOTTISH LCAOUB Hrstr Alnbta 2. 
Dumbarton 1: Clydebank ft DindermBne 4: 
Dundee ft Or Morton Ik St Johnstone ft 
Hamilton ft St Mirren 1. Dundee U 1 . 
Leoffcg eta t wBng e t 1 Dunlormlino (P13. 
PWZB); 2. Dundee U (13-afl): 3. Gr Morton . 
(T3-24V t ooon di Berwick ft Clyde ft For- 
lar ft Ayr 1: Memreee 1. E Fite £ Stirling ft 
Stenhouaemuir 1: Stranraer ft Quean at 
Stti ft taortai g et em f fc p w 1. E Rfe (P13. 
P*3tft ft Berwick (13-230; 3. Stirling 
(13-23L Third: Arbroath 1. Atloa 1; Cow- 
denbeath «. Albion 1; UvtoQSton 1. E Btfr- 
Bng 1; Queen's Pk ft CaladorUan T 3: Ross 
Co ft Brechin 0. l eeWns efondta g ar 1. 
Uvlngriton (P13. PtoSO); 2. Cetedonlan T 
(13-20; 3. ROM CO (13-23). 

HAS COUmiBS LBAOinb CWM Sweond 
i wf i Ashton T 1, Darwen 3: Booth) ft 
Holker OB 2; Burscougti 8. Stantondale ft 
Daisy H 1 . Blackpool R ft Hbnon ft Rot- 
aandata U 1; Gkrnaop HE 1. Baltord C ft 
Ktdsgrove A 1, CHthenoe ft Maghufl 5. Be- 
cup Bor ft Maine Rd 3. PreSOM 4; Monday 
ft Hantwich T T, Nolfion ft Skalmeradale U 
r. HewoBBtto T 0. Chadderion ft Penrtin 3. 
Vauxhall GM ft SI Helens T 1. Trafford 1. 
KDOUTION BH8 W KHV HOfUHBDM 
LEAOUK: Ftree Coneett 1, Bedtlngton Ter 
ft Durham C 4, Ferry hill A 1: Eppleton CW 
ft RTM Newcastle 5: Muncm ft Peteriee ft 
Eeaham RS 1. Tow Law T 4; Stutdon 1. 
Bteinghain Syn 1; W Auckland 1. Guisbor- 
oucF) ■ ft milckttam ft Chester La Street 
ft WMtby T 1, Dunaton Fadaraiton 1. 
Mofinmnui cournns sast uuuhmo 
R ente: Armthorpe Wall 0. N Ferriby U S; 
Ashfleld U 1. ThocMoy 3: Goofo T ft Hat- 
field Main 4; Hal tam 1. Before T £ Llvre- 
eedge 3. Denafay U f. Ossea Ate 0. Sfoe- 
shoughton Web D. P aipn db Arnold T v 
OaeettT. 

OREAT MOLLS ISACHIEi Prornter : Bech- 
wefl U 1. Taunton T ft Bamsttplo T 5. Odd 
Down Ath ft Bristington 3 . Tlvreton T 4: 
Bristol MF 5. Ftwne T £ MongotefteU U 3. 
BUteord T a Paulton R 0. Bridport ft 
Pripuk Elmore v Tarrbigkm. 

POtniMSt PMb: Uverpool 1. Leeds 0. 
AVON IflSURANCB COD 81 HATTON: 
nrsti Arsenal 1. Chariton 1. 

S-E COUKT1KS MCAQUB Fhsti Arsenal 
1 , L Ortont ft Cambridge U 1. Ltiltwafl ft 
Chariton Ath 0. Norwich C *. Fulham 1 . 
South and U 1; ipewleh T 1. Cheteea 1; 
Tottenham 5, Portsmouth ft Watford *. 
OPR ft West Ham U 3, Gdlingham 3, 
LKAOOE OP WACSSi Abreyatwyth 0. 
Barry T 1; Bangor C 4, Briton Ferry 1; 
Caarnarion TO. Newtown i; E Vale ft LteA- 
aant fitakl -1; Holywell 1. Conwy 1; Imre 
CardUl 3. Caerews 1: Porthmadog 1. Con- 
nah'a Q 1; Rhyt 3, Cemaea B ft Ton Pentre 
ft FWHTft 

LEAOUH OP BBELANOe Pramtate AOdone 
1.- Derry C 1; Cork C ft UCD 1; Dundalk ft 
Galway ft Shamrock R i, Bohemians ft 
Shelboume 1. 8t Patricks 1 . Satarday: 
SJIqo R 1. Drogheda U 0. 

IRISH IMAttA Prandar: Ante ft LirdMd 
ft Cllflonvills ft Bangor 1: Glantoran ft 
Blmhvon ft Portadown 1. Crusaders 1. 
Rnt Baffydare ft DtodBety ft Coleraine 
1, Bahymefta 1; Larne ft Omagh T ft 
Newry ft Cantekft 

ALVIN HART1M TESnHOMUUL= Watt 
Ham 3. Ctwkaa 3 (B.ri0). 
mEMDLVk Ulddfoetwo 0. Satnpdorts 0. 
BOKHAN LEAGlHb Safrettaya Antwerp 
ft Ekreen 2. Laadara: T. Club Brugge 
(Pi 5. PB31); 2. Andartectti (15-20); 3. 
Item (15-39). 

OBtUAH U tai lft Sofaardoy: Cotogno 
ft Stvagari ft Wander Bremen I, EhntracM 
Frwudurt 1; i860 Munich 3. Frwbutg ft 
Karieruhe 1, Bayer Leverkusen 4; Schafte 
ft SI Pauli ft Dueaaaldorf 3. Romania 
Mo u nchenglatmach 2. Fritteya Kansa Ros- 
tock 0. Bayern Munich ft Uetdlngen 1. Kai- 
ceraMuiam i; Hamburg 2. Borussia Dort- 
mund ft Lawda ra : 1. B Dortmund (PI 3. 
Pto28L ft B Munich (13-26); 3. B Moen- 


SCHUMACHER RETIRES IN RACE OF ATTRITION 


Cricket 


side anyway, achieving a 
level of passing and posses- 
sion that was beyond Taylor’s 
team. Even Boll, that totem of 
all things optimistic here, 
barely raised a cheer, let 
alone the tempo. 

Leabura's dismissal, for a 
foolish swipe at De Wolf was 
sadly the only memorable mo- 
ment of a quite dire first half. 
Charlton, even with 10 men, 
should have wrapped up the 
three points thereafter with 
Grant, Chappie and the excel- 
lent Robinson spurning good 
chances, although Jones’s 
save from Robinson’s close- 
range header was exceptional 

Wo hiito one tao Vfwndorwm Jones: 
Ran lone (Bull. Canto). Young, de Woll. 
Thompson. Daley, Cowans. Atkins. 
Williams (WrfotiL h-g. Goodman. Emblem 
CtiainMR Ammonri. Humphrey, Chappie. 
Rid tin. Slurs ess - Newton (Nelson. SO). 
Bowyre. Jonas. Robinson. Grim. Laabum. 
Raforare C Wilkes (Gloucester). 

• Middlesbrough were held 
to a 0-0 draw in a friendly 
with Sampdoria yesterday de- 
spite the presence of their 
Brazilian forward Juninho 
for the full 90 minutes. The 
match, to mark the opening of 
the £16 million Riverside Sta- 
dium, was watched by a 
crowd off 9,972. 
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what is known in official- 
ese as “a menacing 
posture.” 

That Incident should 
have seen all three players 
dismissed. Instead, none 
received even a yellow 
card. Yet Aberdeen's 19- 
year-old midfielder mid- 
fielder Glass did, for kick- 
ing the ball away. 

Such tackiness detracted 
from a magnificent goal by 
Jess which gave the visi- 
tors the lead before Salen- g 
ko’s well-worked equaliser. I 
The Ibrox result allowed 
Celtic, 2-1 winners at Par- 
tick, to move two points 
closer to the champions. 

Walter Smith, the 
Rangers manager, 
the match because of a trip 
to Sooth America to watch 
a striker. 

Speculation over his iden- 
tity has so far ranged 
across almost the entire 
Brazil squad, but all may 
well be revealed on Smith's 
return today. 


Just Williams . . . Hill passes a rejoicing team as he wins his fourth grand prix of the season photograph: steve Holland 

Hill ends year on a high 


Alan Hemy in Adelaide 


D amon hill finally 
laid to rest the 
ghosts of a disas- 
trous year when he 
rounded off the season with 
an incisive fourth victory in a 
gruelling race of attrition 
which saw only eight of the 22 
starters survive to take the 
chequered flag. 

It was the 13th win of his 
career, one short of the record 
achieved by his late fether 
Graham who won 14 grands 
prix between 1962 and 1969 — 
and two world titles. 

The race took place in a car- 
nival atmosphere in front of a 
record crowd of over 200,000 
celebrating the last grand 
prix here before the event 
switches to Melbourne's Al- 
bert Park track for the first 
race of 1996. 

The world champion 
Michael Schumacher’s hopes 


of beating Nigel Mansell's re- 
cord of nine wins in a season 
were dashed when the Ger- 
man retired with damaged 
suspension after a collision 
with Jean Alesi's Ferrari. “In 
my view he was just frus- 
trated,'' said an unhappy 
Schumacher. “I had passed 
hhn but he tried to pass me 
back on the outside where 
there was no way." 

Despite the dominance of i 
Hill's Wtiliams-Renault, he I 
was fortunate to be under no 
pressure in the closing stages , 
when a sticking wheel-nut 
meant the last of his three re- 
fuelling stops took 22.1sec. 

“The wheel wanted to stay 
on and I think they had to use 
a different ^securing! gun, so 
it was nn anxious moment” 
said the Englishman , 

"This win has been a great 
morale-booster. We hoped we 
would do this in the last three 
races at least but this is now 
something to lift the spirits of 


the team through the winter. '* 
Hill finished two laps ahead 
of Olivier Panis in a Ligier 
Mugen — which covered the 
last three laps with smoke 
spewing from a sick engine. 
Gianni Morbidelli was third 
in a Footwork-Hart. Hill thus 
matched Jackie Stewart’s re- 
cord winning margin over 
Bruce McLaren in the 1968 
Spanish GP. : 

Although starting from pole 
position. Hill was beaten to I 
the draw at the start by his 
team-mate David Coulthard. 
The Scot sprinted into the 
lead before the first corner, 
and with Schumacher ini- 
tially boxed in behind the Fer- 
raris of Gerhard Berger and 
Alesi, the two Williams 
drivers were allowed a copy- 
book run at the front 
Coulthard remained well in 
command before bowing out 
in embarrassing style when 
he hit the wall coming into 
the pits for his first refuelling 


stop at the end of the 20th lap. 

“I slowed down and 
changed into second gear 
when the engine suddenly 
chimed in and threw me for- 
ward,” be said. "1 should 
have dipped the clutch, but 
was so surprised that I hit the 
brakes and slid into the wall” 

The young Scot has demon- 
strated he has the speed to 
race with the best, but that 
was the latest in a sequence of 
lapses which have bugged 
him in his first full season 
Spins at Montreal, Imola and 
on the parade lap at Monza 
are evidence that his talent 
has yet fully to mature. 

• Mika Hakkinen was sitting 
up and talking in the Royal j 
Adelaide hospital after his 
llOmph crash in practice on 
Friday. The McLaren driver 
is to remain in intensive care 
until today and will be kept in 
hospital for one to two weeks. ; 
though there is no evidence of j 
long-term damage. j 


perfect 

seven 

David Hopps in Brisbane 

A ustralian scientists 

are perfecting a virus to 
reduce the rabbit popu- 
lation, and no wonder. Every 
time Shone Wame walks un 
to a Test ground in this 
country, he is surrounded bv 
them. 

Pakistan's start to their 
three-Test series Ins been so 
humiliating that Australians 
have drawn jovial comp:u-i- 
sons with England’s debacle 
at The Gnbba a year ago. and 
once again it is Warne's suc- 
cess that has continued 
unabated. 

For half a century and 
more. The Gnbba has tradi- 
tionally favoured seam bowl- 
ing. Wame has clionged all 
that. He followed his eight 
wickets against England a 
year ago with seven for 23 as 
Pakistan, dismissed in their 
first innings for 97, tamely 
succumbed to the same heady 
mix of flight, turn and psy- 
chological mastery. Only the 
New Zealander Richard Had- 
lee has ever returned better 
figures on this ground. 

This Brisbane strip is more 
heavily grassed than against 
England a year ago, when it 
seemed to have been prepared 
to Warne's exact require- 
ments. Pakistan looked bound 
to go one down in the series 
as they entered today’s fourth 
day still 169 runs away from 
avoiding an innings defeat, 
with seven wickets 
remaining. 

• Nasser Hussain played an- 
other innings of great author- 
ity in Pakistan yesterday. The 
England A captain hit a three- 
hour 83 — his fourth score 
above 50 in four tour innings 
— and Jason Galiian 67 as the 
tourists reached with 199 far 
five in reply to Pakistan 
Cricket Board XTs 301 all out. 
• India's leg-spinner Naren- 
dra Hirwani took six for 59 as 
the rain-ruined third and 
final Test against New Zea- 
land ended in a draw yester- 
day. India took the series 1-0. 
• The England women’s 
team coasted to a nine-wicket 
victory with 10 overs to spare 
in their opening oneday in- 
ternational against India in 
Delhi. 


Rugby Union 

COURAGE CLUBS C’SHIPl Lngw Oooc 
Betti 34. W Hartlepool 2£ Bristol 9. Wasps 
17; Hariequlna 21 . Orred 25: Sate 21. 
QiouoasUr 13; Saracm 25. LefoMtor 71. 

P IN D L F APto 

Bath 10 10 0 0 328 149 20 

Lotaootor 10 6 0 2 238 12S IB 

Wtept. 10 8 0 4 229 176 1 2 

Hotfaqataa 10 6 0 4 234 202 1 2 

Solo — 10 5 0 6 IBS 174 IO 

Matol 10 5 0 9 185 22B IO 

Ante 10 S 0 5 165 214 IO 

So rana w JO 4 0 8 157 268 B 

B 145 338 2 


WIIM 1 NO UU I..T0 


0 10 166 250 


Tmc Bedford 2ft VlmStofieM ifc Black- 
neeth 25. Nottingham 1ft Ldn Scottish IB. 
Waterloo ift Newcastle Gostortti ft Mose- 
ley ft Northampton 52. Ldn Irieh 24. 
Sta n rita g g- f, Northampton (P10. Pts 20); 
ft Ldn Scottlah (10-16); 3. Ldn Irish 
(10-14). Thnw Covm ry 13. Richmond l£ 
FykM 1ft Money 1ft Harrogate 25. Otley 
17; Rodiariiam 26. Reeding 2£ Rugby 2ft 
RosMyn Pk IS. Fear: emton 10, Exeter 14; 
Leeds 14. Aepefrte 10: Ldn Welsh 31. Uv- 
erpote SI Helens IBs Plymouth ft Redruth 
21; WStaell 28. Havant Z7. Rw North: 
Kendal 3. Sheffield 17: Nuneaton 1ft Bir- 
mingham Solihull 14; Stoke ft Lichfield 11; 
Stourbridge ft Preston G ft Wlmungion Pk 
15. Broughton Pk 11; Worcester 5. Wharie- 
dale ID. Soteta Asfceans 17. Barking ft 
Berry HIU 16. Camber ley 5. Camborne t7. 
Henley 45 ; ChatuniMm 18. N Wabham ft 
High Wycombe 1ft. Tabard ft Lydney IB. 
MetPoftceft 

tRO TENNBKTK C’SHIPl MnmUrr 
Rrab Edinburgh Acada 15. Melrose ift 
P W D L F APto 

Metr o— 12 8 0 4 280 173 18 

Bo.o myhnwrfr .il 7 1 3 238 160 IS 
StMtag Ctsr-^11 7 0 4 238 172 14 


Metro — 12 8 

Bo.O HQhrrwrfr .il 7 
StMtegC 1 g -~11 7 

Howie* 11 6 

WaMentaBw_.il 5 
Harlots FP — 11 5 
Edtaborgh A_12 4 
Bate 11 1 


4 260 173 18 

3 238 160 IS 

4 238 172 14 

5 195 £12 12 

5 278 214 11 

6 224 296 10 

7 215 235 9 

9 144 340 3 


chengladbecA rt3-2fi). 

SPANISH L PLtt UB CompWWa ft AJh- 
tatte BUbso V. Salamanca 4. Valencia ft 
Albaeote 0. Bella Ot Real Boctede n 1. 
Oviedo I. Racing Santander £ Real Ma- 
drid a Afledco Madrid D. Rayo Vnlieeano 
ft Soufitog Gljon 4. Zaragoza 1: Sevilla 3. 
Mar-do ft Eaptnyte ft VUladdfad ft Sat— 
deyr Cote 0. Deporttvo CoruM fl 
EUROPEAN CSHIP QUALIFYING: 
Oroup Three: Hungary 1 Iceland A Fora? 
Maly 3 Ukraine 1 Riw Malta 0 Belarus £ 

mmoMUH u-ai estw* quaufyihqi 

tltabUft FWrfe VAAlyi 1 BoUTOS 1. 


Bee e ata Dmdee HSFP ift Jad-Forost 17. 
KefoO 13. GHK 1ft Selkirk 9. Currie 1£ 
Stewarts Mel FP 11 . West ol Scotland 2ft 
TWrth Coratotphlna 18. Grangemouth 25: 
Glaagm Acada 21. Practon Lodge ft Kirk- 
caldy 21. Blggar 1ft Musoemurgh 13. Pee- 
bles 22. Foutlu Edinburgh Wndra 9, Glas- 
gow Southern 12 Gontonfons 19. Ayr 6: 
Haddington 60. Wigtownshlra ft Kilmar- 
nock 26. Langholm 0. 

CUWs Chepstow 15. Nawpari Utd 15 
UfnatlunitMAL& vtafos 19. Fill IS. 
Scotland A 9. Western Samoa 26. 

U41 COUNTY Cship: Sarah West; 
Pool Ctaoi Berkshire 23. Oxfordshire IB. 
RKTTBST: France 22. New Zealand IE. 
TEST HATCH: Italy 21. South Africa 4a 

Rugby League 

REOAL TROPHY, Second ra—d 
Bettay lift Z1, WtecoftaM (81 14. Batter 
Tries: Tomfimon 2, Harrison. D Heron. 
Oo rf n Chapman 2. Drocw Wilson. Wake- 
lltete Trios* Flynn. Qngg. Oaten Leeds 3 
H.SBI. 

Bradtard f14) as, ShofBol d (0) 0. tate 

fordb Trios: Bits. Falrbank. Paul Onotai 
Bill 5 0053). 

Drain tey (2) 4 , Mated (61 22. Bramtay: 
Cteten Ptektea 1 HimaleW Trine Vlller ft 
Brook. Hanlon, notes; Ctoae 3 (1.0001. 
Carllteo (10)19, Caadaford (18)1 8L Car- 
Salat THoo. Rhodes. Ruddy. Williams, 
ftnilo- Richardson 3 Drop: Kavanagh 
Ceatloftedi Trios: j Fltwara, Nflcau, C 
Smith. Coals: Unsluil 3 [850|- 
Orattoy (fl 10, Wantagtaa (34i 08. 
CtwrJeyi Irian O'DonaW, J Robinson, 
Ooefc □ Donald. Want ngtaro Trioar G 
Dw lea ft EckaraJoy £ Shettord ft Ford. 
Foraiar. lestyn Harris, Hilton. Knott 
Penny. Sculthorpe. Cnteet lestyn Harris 8 
(1.236J- 

Dewehury (7) 17, Bmtw [0) 6. Dewa- 
b ui y. Trias: Jordan. Race. Cntei Deven- 
ter 4 . Drape Davantoi. Wiwm Trieo 
EvsfWL Grata Shaw (682|. 

Htettaa (W) 20, swtaten fq 18. KoBftoc 
Tries: Htgtitan. Perron. John Schuster. 
Qoafte John Schuster 4 . SteMnm Tries: 
Evans 2. Tanner. Qoais: Btrkatt 3 (2.9941. 
KoddaroHald (14) 22, FeteBersUM (12) 
21. Madderaflaldi Tries Austin. Kdtote. 
L St Hflaire. Gates Pearce 6. Feeds** 
atoaoe Tries Ponreon ft Gibson Cates 
Pearson 4. Drapt Paeraon (2.337). 

Hof (22) SO, Vote* (12) t& Htefc Trias 
David ft Graven. Duke. Jackaon. Kindling. 
McNamara. Vaikona. Wndlay. Coals Mo- 
Namara fl. Yorio Trios Gascoigne, Law- 
rence. M arson. (Hole Precious 3 (2,504). 
Hurt KR (ft TO, RooMtea (6) 14. Hufl 
Klfc Trios G Brown. C Harrtaoa. Gate; M 
Fletcher llnnti dele* Tries Charm. Harri- 
ott. Rate. Goefc Booth (1.SS6) 

Kteghtoy |4) 14, 91 Hetaea 120 1 42- 
Ktegtrior: Trie* CriLhley Eyre* Wood 
Qoab Di«on SI Hetensi Tries Gibbs 2 
Jeyni ft Goulduig. Hayes. Lavghlin. Sulli- 
van Gate Gdahtang 5 
Loodo -22, 4 *, SeHerd 161 42. Loads: 
Tried Falkm 4 SrJn t-*W 2 f..\ 

Im tUM C-ir* a Satfardr Tries S'flif- 


tey, Far her. Hampson. Marlin. Oates Bla- 
keley 3 (7.580). 

London Bronoos (36) 82, HfoMlotd (0) O. 
London Bronnae i Tried Vlncem 4. Riley 
2 . Hookall ft Roaolen 2. Scotirtleld 2. Baw- 
don. Longer. Pitt. Qaetan Smith 8. Walker 5 
(512) 

Whtaee (1ft 32. Oidhsn (2) B. Whtaies 
Tries John Devereu* 2, McCurna ft P 
Hu tow. Oates Tyror ft OMtaoo Tries 
Hanson. Ooetai Bardand 2 (3.571) 

(Mgsa (44) 88, MNNtaw o (8) 20. 
Wigan: Tries OHiah 5. Robinson 3, Quin- 
noil ft Johnson, Mather. MiFdock. Ooafls 
Paul 8. Whi t oho 1 am Trios Casey, Doyle. 
Fenton. Lewthwafle. Palmer. Oates An- 
derson 3 (6,133). 

WarKtagHa (M) 30, It Batova (0) 14, 
Working tan: Tries: Burns. Fawcell. 
Frattae, Johnson, Ktkdiln. Rowland Pnil- 
llps. tatei Carter 3. St Bat e — c Trias 
Cervullo. Harding. KhedimL Ootet Cer- 
volto (1.367). 

NATIONAL CONFXNWCB LEAQUE: 
Prdte e n Dudley HIU 14. Sadtflewonh 27: 
Egrefoont 32. Lock Lane 16; Hamel Hemp- 
siead 4, Mayfield 6 Firati AEfcam 5ft 
Dewsbury Cel ft Blockbrotec 6. Oldham St 
Annea 34; E Leeds 18 . Beverley 18; East- 
moor 2ft Oulton 14; Mgldgiaen 28. Leigh E 
10 . Seco nd ; Barrow Is 18, Ecdos R New 
Earewlck 6. Hull Dockers 3£ Ovenden 26, 
Mil fort 1£ Redhlll 18. Voik Acorn 1ft 
Shaw Cross B, Wigan Si Judas 30). 
ALLIANCTi Castfotord 1ft Ssltairf 4; 
Dewsbury 1ft OMham M; Hull 8. Warring- 
ton 3ft Hull KR 62. Wakefield 1£ Leeds 2ft 
Bradford 25: St Nelene 38, Wigan 20 Rrofc 
Hal ten 29. Widnes 2B. KelgWey ID, Bhte- 
itoid 74: Ldgh 1ft Feamerstone ifl 
Seoandi Blackpool *2. HunsMt 4. 


WORLD CUP (Stmrafien. China)' Leadfow 
Rote mnros B43 United States (D Love 
III 85. 87. 5ft 87; F Couples 88. 69. 7ft 69). 
357 Australia (R Allenby 66. 73, 6ft 7ft B 
Ogle 7ft 71. 89. 68). MB Scodand (S Tor- 
ranee 68. 70. 64. 69; A Col tort 7ft 74. 72, 
71). Japan (H Basaio 62. 68. 67. 6ft H Ooaa 

77. 72. 70. 72). Ataoc STO Wales (M Mou- 
land 68. 74. 71. 70: P Price 7ft 70. 72. 72). 
(TOO Paraguay IO-N Cabrera 70, 74, 75. 7ft 
M Rutt 74. 71. 71. 7 0); Pteflpfdnea (F Mln- 
Oza 71. 74. 71. 71; R Pactoterln 72. 74. 74. 
73); England (M Roe 6ft Bft 72. 73; P 
Broadhurat 73. 74, 78. 75). 

TAIHdYO MASTERS (Tokyo)- Final 
sooro* I Japanese unless Staled)- 2T4 S 
Higashi 70. 6ft 71. 67. 278 S Marayama 

70. 72. 6ft 89. 279 M OzaH 73. 89. 69, 6ft 
zao C Montgomerie IGB) 74. 89. 66. 71. 
*81 H Kaso 70. 68. 74. 68. 282 B Ginn 
(Au») 72. 71. 87. 72. 2B3 M Hetoen (US) TL 
75 . 69. 67: T Wannabe 7S. ea 70, 72. 284 
K Takami 73. 72, 72. 87; B Lunger (Ger) 74. 
74. 68. 68. N Seroawa 78. 7ft 67. 71. Alan; 
287 L Mize (US) 75. 75. 89. 8ft G Norman 
(An) 74. 71. 71. 71. 288 P Senior |Aus) 73. 

71. 71. 73. 209 P UicfcatSMl (US) 74. 74. 
6ft 73. 280 T Hamilton (US1 74. 74. 70. 72; : 
B Lane (GBI 71. 74. 89. 7ft 
AUSTRALIAN WOMEN'S OPEN (Uet- 
boums): Final aooraa (Ausvaltan untoes , 
stated): 283 A Sorenstam |Sw) 70. TO. 6ft 
6B-. L Neumann (Gwel 67. 74. 71. 71; J 
Getuefi (US) 68. 74. 71. 70. 284 K Webb 
73. 74. 87, 70. 2BB A Nicholas (GB) 7ft 72. 
68. 73. 292 fi Walton (US) 74. 71. 75. 72 H 
Wadsworth (GB) 75. 74 67. 7ft 213 E 
Klein (US) 75, 74. 74, 70: C HB8 (GS|69. 79. 
73. 74. *95 B Burton )US) 74. 75. S3. 77; S 
HtggenB (NZ) 76. 73. 77. 89. 288 A Mute 

78, 76. 71. 74; D field (GB) 73. 75. 72. 76. R 
Hethonngton 74 71, 73, 7ft 

HASSAN TROPHY (Rabat}' Leading 
final seerec 288 N Price Rim) GB, 71, 74, 

72. 289 R Chapman (GB) 71. 73. 73. 71. 
2BO W WeatfiBT (SA) 69. 75. 72. 74 C 
Ceuaer (Fr) 73. 70, 7ft 89; 991 S Rlmntil 
(US) 74; 292 L Westwood (GB) 7£ F 
Longhorn (US) 7ft 293 J Williamson (US1 
73 294 C Smith (US) 71. WanteE 221 A 
Arrall (Sol 72. 75. 74. B GronbeTB [Swe) 71. 
7ft 72 (Amte won at uurd play-oM hole).- 
22a D Barnard (GB) 7£ S Mend fount (Fr) 
76. X Wurnch (Spl 7ft- M Koch (Gar) 72. 

Squash 

OETJEM world open (Nicosia) Ftaafc 
J Kfaaa (Pak) bt D Harris (Engl 15-10. 
17-14. tt-W. 15-ft 

DCTJMH WOHT OP (Nfooeia): Ftaefc 
M Wtelta (Aus) M S FitzGerald (Aus) 9-7. 
9-7. 9-7. 


W A Barinova 8-1. 8-0; C Wood (Sussail 
bt u Buohovuaa 6-2. 6 - 1 ; Wood /V Ltew 
(Devon) bt Barinov a/ A Blumberga fl-4. 

m jt auguiui <m |Lgtei rraraL 

u *» qwvwn “w mRHM ■ m nra pnaqi 

f e tai ge - Slovakia. GB. Sweeten 4pte. 
Latvia 0. (Slovakia win on setB-won 
percentage.) 

Motor Racing . 

AUSTRAUAM GRAND MU (Adelaide) 

1. D HIM (GB) WURams 2. O Panis (Fr) 
Ugler 3. 0 Morbidelli (M) Footwork: 4 M 
Bluntted (GB) McLaren; 5. M Sato (Ptri| 
TyrroU: ft P Lamy (Por) Umartfi.' 7, P Paulo 
Itauz (Bra) Fortt 8. B Gachot (Fr) Pacific 
(only finish era), note world ita lpai a * 
c*aMp etandtagsc 1, Schumacher t02gts: 

2 . mil aft S. Coulthard *9, 4. Herbert « 5. 
Alesi 4£ 6. Brfrger 31. Ftael world 00 a- 
rfmotm' a*terfp standtagai 1. Benetton- 
Renauff 137pta: 2. WlQlams-Renault 11£ 3 . 
Ferrari 73. 


Ice Hockey 


Sheffield 10. MUton Keynes 1; Cardiff 1. 
FVe 6; MUton Keynes ft Durham £ Shef- 
field ft Slough 3. Fin* Dtatston: Bracknefl 
10. Du mines ft Murrayfield ft Medway ft 
Paisley 7. Solihull 2; Swtndon 14. Peter- 
borough 3: Tettoro 13. BflUnghara 4 
HHLr NY Rangers 4. NY islanders 1: 
Tampa Bey 3. Edmonton 4 (ot): Toronto 8. 
Washington 1; Si Louie 3. Winnipeg £ Sen 
, Jose 1 , Pittsburgh 9. New Jersey 4 , Phila- 
delphia £ Ottawa 2. Anaheim 3, Hartford 1, 
NY Rangers 4; NY leisndere 1 . St Louis 4 
Bosun 1. Toronto 3; Calgary 0. Montreal 4 
Florida 4, Buffalo i; WiuttUngtan 1. Chi. 
cago 4; Los Angeles 3. Pittsburgh £ San 
Jose 2. Detroll & Vancouver 4. Colorado ft 

Basketball 

SCOTTISH OJP: Maw SaoMte rows*: St ; 
Andrews 72. Livingston 103: EdzoK 98. In- 1 
uerclydB 45. 

SCOTT1BH LEAOUBi Btaw Frit Wv- 
tatara PsWay 74. Lfvlngaton 102: Gleagow 
73. Edinburgh 63; Brums 69. Brough mub 
81; C ol Aberdeen 43. Sfrathkefvin 87. . 
U2Si Ptesiey 05. Stretniietvm 1Q£ Living- 
Stan 68. Dutearmilfle 7ft Women: Beef- 
eater Kool Kats 85, BoHess SR Otesgow 
42. Teem Caledonia 62. Boroughmulr 41. 

SCOTTISH UNfVMflSmBS UAQUKi 
Mane Edtohurgn 10ft Napier 5ft 
NBA: Charlotte 123. Toronto 117 (at); Or- 
lando 94. Miami 9£ New Jersey 8ft Sacra- 
mento B4" Chicago no. Portland 105; At- 
lanta 113. Donas 100; Houston 119. 
Minnesota 97; Saetfte 117, Vancouver BT; 
Golden Slate 123, LA Lakers 105; Toronto 
108. pnoenb 112 Detroit 100. Ctevetand 
8ft Indiana 85. Sacramento 119; Miami 
106, New Jersey Btk Philadelphia 104. 
Charlotte 9ft Washington 109, NY lift 
Boston 94. Orlando lift Minnesota 102. 
Portland 10 ft Son Antonio 104, Milwaukee 
9ft Utah 109. Denver 6ft LA Lakera 10ft 
Seattle 97; Vancouver 01. LA CUppera 9ft 

Snooker 

BAH C*SMP (Edinburgh): M round 
(Eng unless stated): O Doll (Scot) M J 
Woodman 5-1; II Coach bt 0 Reynolds 
5-1; ■ Slovens (Wales) bt K Broughton 
5-2 R Lawler bl S Lee 5-4: A Ch as ms 
find) bt G Greene 5-fc R Writes bl S 
James 5-3: ■ WBsan M S Reardon 5-4: P 
MnnrfBn (Scot) bl N Walker 5-3. 

Boxing 

RUROPRAM AMD COMMOMWCALTH 
SUPSfMRDOLHWBGHT TTTLES (Hali- 
fax): Henry Wharton (York. hWr) bt Sam 
Story [Belfast) ko4. 


ft Gore Ct 2, Oxtord Hawks ft High 
Wycombe 1. Wimbledon 1; Newbury 1, 
Bournemouth 2; O Kings fl Beckenham ft 
Spencer 1 . Wtotemter £ Woking £ O Wai- 
countteris ft Wokingham 2. Ashford 1 . 1 . 
Oxford Hawks 17: £ Lewes 16; ft Anchor- 
tens 14. Waste Bata Buccs 4. Wtetohurch 1. 
Bristol Unhr ft WSM 4; Exeter Utev ft T 
Vale 3: Plymouth 1 . Swansea ft Robinsons 
4. Cheltenham 1. 1. Batti Buccs 15. £ WSM 
15: 3. Robinsons 1Z 

WOMEN'S INTERNATIONAL (Cape 
Town): Great Britain 2. South Korea fl 
WMBin NATIONAL: Plow J ew Brack- 
nefl 1 . Slough £ Clifton 0. Sutton CL ft 
Doncaster ft Leicester £ Ipswich 0. Hlghw 
own Z StamMngst 1. HogMowii (P6. 
Ptei3k 2. Button CL (6-12); 3. Slough 
(8-12). Flrsb Bradford 1. Bedant £ 
Cheknefoid 1. Canterbury £ Exmouth £ 
Btueharte 1 ; Troians ft WWibfedon 2. 
ft aa ite ig wr 1, Trojans lit 2. Canterbury 
18; 3, Chekn&lord 8. S woon tfa Aldridge ft 
Ohon i; Ealing 1, Woking ft Sherwood ft 
Reading ft SI Albans 0, Laughboro Stu- 
dents 4 . taewdtagw I. Olton 1ft fl Stu- 
aems ift 3. Sherwood 7. 
vmnm reoionaii bm Betiey 
hsath 4, WGC ft Harloston 1, O Loughts £ 
Saracens 0. Combs C £ Sevenoaks £ fos- 
wtoh II 1. Mlrf ta n d xi Bedford 1. Pevertl X 
Crimson R3. Kettering ft Hampton fl Tam- 
worth ft Pickwick 2. Leicester II fl Merita 
Newcastle 1. Uverpool V, Poynton 4 Don 
Valley 1 ; Sheffield fl Blackburn 1; York ft 
Carlisle 1 . Berate Duhrich fl G ol Pone- 
mouth ft Hendon £ Southampton 5; WWfl- I 
ney fl Winchester 1 ; Wlitchmflre Hilt fl 
Camber I by ft Worth inn fl Hampstead fl I 
Wood Cheltenham fl SI Austen 1; East 
Glee 0. Yale £ Leominster fl Redland £ , 
Wknborite fl Bournemouth fl 
MRUff WOMEN'S CUP: First round, 
Arducwy 0. Cwmbran 1; Bow Bt fl Caer- 
phlBy ft Cohvyn Bay fl Pontypridd ft Llan- 
dyewl 1 . Lisnstli 9; Ltarttelr fl L A L ft 
Newport 4, Bangor i; Penarth fl Havor- 
fordwost 2 18-8 pens); Pwflhsll 1. Buckley 
8: Ruttiln 3. RMSB 1: St Cleara 0. Chepstow 
1; Carraarttien 0. Cardiff Alh 4; Swansea 5, 

O Howard tens ft 

Cricket 

Finvr TEST (Brisbane)- AustreBa 463 (S 
Waugh 112no. U Taylor 69. M Waugh 59. G 
Blawwtl 67. D Boon ST). Pakistan 97 
(Wame 7-S3) and 197-3 (Aanttr GohaU 99, 
Ircrannun-ul-Haq S6no). 
third test (Cuttack, India)- India 296-6 
dec. New Zealand 175-8 dec. Match 
drawn. India won series V-Q. 

TO INI HATCH; I a f iorra Pakistan Cricket 
Board XI 301 (Saved Area 117 . Shadab 
Kabir 61. Add Nlsar 57; Headley 5-88). 
England A 199-6 (N Hussain 83. J E R 
Galiian 67). 

CASTLE CUP; TtaM daya Johann ■» 
born Transvaal 431. Banter 180 and 
306-8 IP Bathe 94. P Kirsten 65). Mtaewv 
faateiw Northern TrafHVBal 259 and 368 
(M RtoOel 174. D van zyi 57no, SUgharaon 
S-taw Free State 238 and 118-3 <H Crofos 
77 no), foe* Boland 255 and 128 (Vean- 
Stra 6-38). Natal 383 (E Stewart 118. A 
Hudson 67. j Rhodes Sfl D Crookes Si) 
and 22 - 1 . Natal beat Boland by nine wick- 
ets. Capa Tom: Eastern Province 234 
and 109. WWtem Province 121 and 234-3 
(G Kirsten 104no. H Ackerman 50no). 
Western Province beet Eastern Province 
by seven wickets. 


Sport in brief 


Hockey 


Tennis 

STOCKHOLM QFRM; SmHtaalai A 
Bootee* (Fr) bt D Prtnasil (Ge») 6-1. T-6, 
7-5. D Vaeak ICz) bt Y Katetoftov (Rus) 
7-6. 3-6. 7-6. Am- T Bftrifl iBwe) bf 
Bostsch 7-5. 6-4 

KffiUlN CUP (MOSCOW): SemHtams: 
©-U Strata (Ger) W M Roesd (Swrfz) 7-5. 
5-7. 8 - 4 . Auih Strata U D Von* (Cz) 7-6. 
p 7-5. 

WCNHirS ADVAMTA CSWP (Phllattel- 
pfiiei: Ss m ta liuig 5 ftaraf (GW I w Z Gar- 
rison Jackson (USl 6-1. 6-3. L Mctfafl 
|USi bt A Huber iGsri fl-4 6-7. 7-6. 

europcam woemrs imam chwip , 

iS^VriMll FiMt Dnkion in-hlte i)f0Upi- ' 
CB fl Latvia 0 ,G£ Uri-.i. 5 Sm ith lEasex 


NATIONAL UAQUB FWtt DhUta 

Satrarteyc Taddlngton fl Q LtHVjWaruxns 
fl Yaswrttawt Bsrford T 2. Havant 4 
Boumvilte 4. Stourpon ft Cannock4. Gan* 
tertury ft Hounslow 4. Hull 1: Reading fl 
GuIMford fl Southgate 4. Indian Gym £ 
Surbiton fl E Grbwaad £ Troians fl Si 
Albans D. Staodtagte 1. Reading [Pfl 
Praise a O Lougfl ton Ians (6-1 bK 3, Can- 
nock (6-15). Saaoml DSufstoni Beeston 5, 
EdgoesiMi 1: Bluefiam 4. c a( PonBmouth 
1; Bromley 5. Sheffield 1; BrooMands 1. 
Blougfl n Crastyx 4. Glos C £ fVsftrands 
3, Rfohmond f; Hamsxdead ft Gxtonl Unhr 
1; fscs fl Harieston M 1; Olton 0. Doncas- 
ter fl Bta rfrthmtt 1. Beeston IBpts: fl 
Bhieharts 14. ft Bromley i£ 4 Croetyx 12 . 
SCOTTISH: Clydesdale 9, Orange 6: Gor- 
don rans 9. Udamgston ft Menziesfilff 4, 
Kelbumefl MtUfl Invertefth i: Weetam 5. 
Tortrex ft .StaadtaBs 1 . Grange ift ft 
Manzteahifl IS; ft Western 17, 

HRCMMMU Beta & Stortford ft Chetara- 
ford £ Bury 1. Bedford ft Combs C ft 
Coieheswft Combs U0. Ipewksi £ Perar- 
nofn 2 . RBdbrUge 1. MktarfE Brtcfo- 
north i.N Notts fl Hampton ft Bfoxwich 1: 1 
Harborne ft Students ft J Player fl Bel per 
I; Khffbe 1. Nottingham 1. Mortta Ben 
Rhyddmg 2, Southport ft Harrogate ft 
Bankers 1: Nnstan 2. Formoy £ Norton 4 . 
Halifax J: Tonpwley 0 Warrington ft 
South: Anchor lans 3 Maidenhead ft 
Chinhf-aiM 3 LKxm 0 FArnfitun 3 Lewes 


Chess 

IlflSL CP (Parfo)' ttfdt round! V Arand 

find) bt P Mtkolle (Boa) U-l; A Cta evntai 
(Hun) bt J Sped man (Eng) 2-0: K Ctaer- 
giev (Bui) M K Asaev (Rus) 3-1; O Ka- 
maw (Rus) W A MortXEevich (Rue) 2-0. 
Quarter-tetste: J Lauttar |Fr) bt V Korch- 
noi (Swttt) 1*46 V Kramntt (Rus) bl V 
hranchuK (Ukr) 1S-1S Tlebresdu Amnd bt 
Chamln iX-ft K—pwtiv u Georg lev 2-0. 


Fixtures 


[730 unless staled) 

Soccer 

FA CUP: Pirat rauack Wycombe V GUHng- 
hem ( 8 . 01 . 

MAZER HOMES lEkfillft P teWiSr 
OMstanc Worcestor v Newport AFC. 
POMTWB UCAQUt Hrata Birmingham C 
v Stoke (7.0); Wotverhampion v Otoham. 
Je co mta Barnsley v Middtesbro (7.0). 
AVON INSURANCE COMBINATION: 
Flrafe Bristol fi v Brighton; Chelsea v Bris- 
tol C (7 Jfc uiihvail v W Ham pjfc Swindon 
v C Pal (flQ); Spurs v Wedoid Snranft 
Cheltenham 1 Birmingham 

Rugby Union 

TOUR MATCH: G lasgow Dlsirici v Griguta- 
land west (7.0. Hewondon. Giamow). 
CUIBb Gutech Goch v Brtogend (741}. 

Basketball 

FROMULY INTERNATIONAL (HueStaH 

Spain v Eng tend iflot 

NATIONAL LEAQUE: Hera Frit Dtw 

ittai: Crystal Palmes * Burton (ftO). 


Squash 

Del Harris did so well to ex- 
tend Jansher Khan to a 100- 
minute match in Saturday’s 
World Open final in Nicosia 
that England’s chances of 
winning the world team title 
for the first tune here this 
week look much brighter, 
writes Richard Jago in Cairo. 

The legendary Pakistani 
won a record seventh World 
Open by 15-10, 17-14, 16-17. 
15-6, but it was his most test- 
ing world final since 1989. 
England, with Simon Parke. 
Harris, Chris Walker and 
Mark Cbaloner in that order, 
fhee Sweden and the holders 
Pakistan for a place in Satur- 
day’s final, probably against 
against Australia. 

Chess 

The 18-year-old Russian Alex 
Morozevich surprised Garry 
Kasparov at the Intel Grand 
Prix in Paris by sacrificing a 
knight on his seventh move, 
writes Leonard Barden. But 
the world champion coolly 
checkmated him in 23 moves. 
He has now won aB four 
games in the opening two 
rounds to set up a semi-final 
against his recent title chal- 
lenger, India’s Vishy Amnd. 

Marathon 

England's Paul Evans was 
runner-up to the defending 
champion, German Silva of 
Mexico, in yesterday's New 
York marathon, and can ex- 
pect an Olympic place along- 
side Richard Nerurkar and 
Eamonn Martin in Atlanta 
next summer. It took three 
surges in the final two miles 
for Silva to shake him off and 
win in 2hr iimin OOsec, with 
Evans five seconds behind. 
Kenya's Tegla Larupe of Ke- 
nya retained the women’s 
title in 2.21.52, beating Portu- 
gal's world champion Man- 
dela Machado by 1mm 22sec. 

Golf 

Nick Price won the £65,000 
King Hassan n Trophy at 
Royal Dar es Salaam yester- 
day. the world No.3’s first 
win of 1985, writes Michael 
Britten in Rabat. Zimbabwe's 
1994 Open and US PGA cham- 
pion led from start to fbUqh 
ending with 72 for a six- 
i under-par 206, two better than 
England's Roger Chapman, 
i who closed with 71. 

Rowing 

Peter Haining retained his 
title in the Thames World 
Sculling Challenge, the event 
he invented three years ago 
with a victory in »Wn 
at Mortlake on Saturday 
writes Christopher Dodd. The 
Scot beat two former world 
lightweight champions in 
K? 1 freland and 

Frans Goebel of AmsteTdanT 
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COLD COMFORT IN TEST WARM-UP 


Tour match: South Africa A v England XI 

Illingworth 
hits out as 
England flop 


Edward Harris in Kimberley 


A NY hopes that Eng- 
land’s cricketers 
harboured of 
avoiding embar- 
rassing defeat four 
days before the first Test 
against South Africa were 
comprehensively dashed 
amid blistering temperatures 
that topped 100F here 
yesterday. 

The one redeeming feature 
was a performance from 
Devon Malcolm that will live 
long in the memory. Sadly, to 
the angst of manager Ray Il- 
lingworth, it was Malcolm’s 
bat not his bowling which al- 
most gave England an escape 
route against South Africa A 
in the diamond fields. 

Malcolm scored 48 in a last- 
wicket partnership of 59 with 
Angus Fraser, a spectacular 
innings which included six 
sixes and was fuelled by the 
fast bowler's pent-up frustra- 
tions. It was his best score for 
England and only three short 
of his career-best 51 for 
Derbyshire. 

Malcolm's bowling figures, 
however, were less flattering. 
In his big match back before 
Thursday’s Test he took one 
for 115 from 29 overs and Il- 
lingworth will have plenty to 
say about that as well as the 
batting when he calls a team 
meeting this evening in 
Johannesburg. 


"It (the battingl was not sat- 
isfactory," agreed the man- 
ager. "We had six major bats- 
men playing and someone 
should have made a big score 
on that pitch. We won't win 
anything out here unless 
someone makes a big score. 

“Perhaps the sun got to 
their heads. It was hot we’ve 
had a lot of travelling and 


SOUTH AFRICA A: First tnmnga 4704 
doc (A M Bocner 115. J N Kalla 90. L 
Klmoier 61). 

ENGLAND Xk First Innings 308 (R C Rus- 
aati SO no. U A Atherton S3: Adana 4-651. 

XI 

rings Icnrarnlghl 136-4) 

Q A Hick c Wilkinson b Kalla 43 

R A Smith c Patframan bTelemadius S3 

tfl C RuswHI c Bacher b Bo|s 40 

M WaUtlnsan Uw b Adams Z 

D Sough c Pattraman b Jack 4 

ARC Fraser c Wilkinson b Adams . IS 

D E Malcolm not out 48 

Bins (DIO It7. w3. n02J 28 

Total (113.4 overs). 


M of wldMc 2. 97. 101, 130. 183. 218 
217. 233. 250. 

BowUngi Jack B-0-38-2; Tolomachua 
7 - 2 - 20 - 1 Kluswwr 15-2-55-ft Adams 
36.4—7-iic-S: Kallla 17-8-25-1: Bole 
28-12-36-1. 


SOUTH AFRICA A 
Seoowd fa n tn g a 

P J R Stayn «j Hick b Fraaar ..... 

A M Bacher c Russell b Fraser 
J H Kellis c Russell b Qough ....—. 
■J B Commies c A b Fraser 
L J WHfctmson oof «*uf 


L Klusaner not out . 
Extras iwt. ntfl) — 


Total (lor 4. 365 mural . 


18 
_ *8 
1 
94 
18 
18 
4 


...1418 


Ml of «4dket*» 39. 40. 108. 11& 

Did not bub ts J PaBraman: N Boja S D 
Jade R Tetemacnus; P Adams. 

Booting: Fraser 15 4-49-3. Malcolm 
7-0-27-0; Gough 6-0-33-1; Watkinsan 
7.5-0-32-0: Mtak 1 -0-7-0. 

UwirMs D L Ore Hard and R E Kosnzen. 
South Africa A won by afac wlcfcatt. 


played on some slow nothing 
pitches — but that’s no ex- 
cuse. We will have to remind 
them that they have to give it 
total concentration out there, 

“I wasn’t over-impressed 
with the bowling either. It still 
looks a bit rusty to me and we 
will have to get it together over 
the next two or three days or 
we will struggle." 

Malcolm's batting at least 
helped England set the South 
African youngsters a target of | 
148 in 43 overs, but they made 
it with some aplomb, winning 
by six wickets with more than 
four overs to spare. 

England's strike bowler 
was certainly not the only 
culprit in a fiat England per- 
formance over the four days. 
Their downfall was precipi- 
tated by the teenage left-arm 
wrist spinner Paul Adams 
with nine wickets In the 
match but in truth the team 
were outplayed in all 
departments. 

• A top score of 56 from Eng- 
land's top six batsmen in the 
match told the story. Apart 
from Graham Thorpe, who 
scored one and three, they all 
passed 40 but then got them- 
selves out on a pitch made for 
big scores. 

Defeat was a blow to Eng- 
land after what had been a 
positive start to the tour and 
Illingworth will be keen to 
nip it in the bud. As we have 
discovered on previous tours, 
once England start losing 
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Another one down . . . Smith takes the long walk back to the pavilion after being caught by Paiframan for 28 yesterday photograph, graham chadwick 


they often find it difficult to 
kick the habit 

They should have saved the 
match yesterday but Hick and 
Smith showed the lapses In 
concentration that were the 
hallmark of England's two in- 
nings of 308 and 309. 

Hick looked rock-solid on 
his way to 43, whereupon he 
sliced to gully, and Smith bat- 


ted for two hours and then 
flicked at a leg-side delivery 
and was on his angry way 
having scored 28. At 210 for 
six the lead was only 48 and 
defeat appeared Imminent 
Jack Russell, however, is 
proving the most dependable 
batsman in the team and fol- 
lowed his unbeaten 93 in the 
first innings with 40 yester- 


day. So far on tour he is aver- 
aging 62 in five knocks and is 
a role model to those with 
grander ideas above him in 
the order. 

Russell was ninth out with 
the lead only 88 but Malcolm 
was about to eqjoy himself 
As he approached his first 
half-century for England it all 
seemed a little unreal, so the 


A team captain John Com- 
te ins recalled Adams and the 
"rubber man” did the trick 
having Fraser caught at slip 
by Wilkinson. 

Malcolm gave a far less 
effective blast with the new 
ball and the A team moved 
along serenely, abetted by two 
dropped catches to help Adam 
Bacher on bis way to 39. 


Having scored a five-hour 
century in the first innings 
and then fielded for two days 
as England followed on. the 
opener spent more than 21 
hours in this match on the 
field in the scorching heat. 
But it was England who 
wilted first 


More cricket, page 15 




FA keeps up Venables offensive 


Martin Thorpe 


T HE Football Associa- 
tion continued to 
rally round the Eng- 
land coach Terry Ven- 
ables yesterday, amid fears 
that its original doubts about 
his appointment might be 
coming true. 

The chairman of the FA's 
international committee, Noel 
White, responding to a report 


that an unnam ed committee 
member had voiced disquiet 
about the coach's continuing 
court actions, said yesterday: 
“In January 1994 Terry Vena- 
bles was our choice as the 
man to lead our effort He 
remains that choice today. 
The time has surely come for 
[him] to be allowed to get on 
with the Job he is performing 
on behalf of us all.” 

However, it is understood 
that if anything Is proved 


against Venables his job 
might still be in jeopardy. 

Fears about his business 
reputation were thought to be 
behind his omission from the 
shortlist for the England job 
when Bobby Robson departed 
in 1990. The FA relented four 
years later, after the debacle 
of foiling to qualify for the 
World Cup, when the need for 
a successful England team be- 
came paramount 

The FA’s current despera- 



THE OLD SMITHY AT BATCHWORTH 



Lion was reflected yesterday 
by White, who added that 
“those who seek to under- 
mine him should be in no 
doubt they are undermining 
the prospects of toe national 
team”. 

This is a reference to what 
the FA calls “a concerted and 
organised campaign" to dis- 
credit Venables, which the 
police are currently Investi- 
gating after he complained to 
them on November 11 1994. 11 
days after a Panorama pro- 
gramme on his business 
dealings. 

Venables refuses to elabo- 
rate on the witch-hunt or 
name the conspirators, say- 


ing only that “it has height- 
ened my determination to be 
successful, if that’s possible. 
It doesn't affect me. Perhaps 
rm not human, perhaps I'm 
lacking a bit somewhere, but I 
wouldn't want to give them 
the benefit". 

The FA has already moved 
to prevent further allegations 
interrupting Venables's 
build-up to this summer’s 
Euro *96 by making a success- 
ful personal request to the 
High Court to have Alan 
Sugar’s libel action against 
the coach postponed from 
January to October next year. 


David Lacey, pas* 14 


Collymore set for crisis 
meeting overAnfield future 


lan Ross 


S TAN COLLYMORE ’s 
future will be decided 
at an emergency meet- 
ing with Liverpool’s man- 
ager Roy Evans at Anfield 
today. 

After an explosion of 
frustration from the £8.5 
million striker over his in- 
ability to get into the side. 
Evans said: “We are very 
disappointed that Stan Col- 
lymore has chosen to go 
public and air his prohlems 


like this. But, until I meet 
the player, I cannot take 
any action.” 

Since his arrival from 
Nottingham Forest in early 
July, Collymore has started 
only five league games for 
Liverpool, scoring twice. 

In an interview in the De- 
cember issue of Four- 
FourTwo magazine. Colly- 
more claims he is 
considering- retiring from 
professional football. 

“If I felt now that I would 
be stuck at Liverpool for 
the next two years and just 


be average — and just go 
through the motions — I 
would give up football 
tomorrow without a 
doubt,” he says. 

“I don’t know of any 
other industry that would 
lay out £8.5 million on any- 
thing and then not have 
some plan from day one of 
how they are going to use it. 

“So many clubs — I’ve got 
to be careful here — are a 
shambles. You go there 
thinking they are going to 
be centres of excellence and 
they an? far from it” 


Wales set to 
deploy Davies 


Robert Armstrong 


J ONATHAN DAVIES Is 
set to make an early 
return to international 
rugby in a Five Nations 
warm-up match that Wales 
will play at Cardiff Arms 
Park on January 27 against 
Italy, who yesterday led the 
world champions South Af- 
rica into the final quarter of 
their friendly in Rome. 

The former Wales fly-half, 
who switched from rugby 
league last month, may not be 
selected for the championship 
matches but' it is reckoned his 
presence against Italy would 
put 10,000 on the gate and give 
the Wales squad a buoyant 
start to the new year. 

In addition Davies, who last 
wore the national red shirt 
seven years ago, will soon 
play an active coaching role 
In the various national 
squads as a WRU develop- 
ment officer on a salary of 
some £40.000 a year. 


This figure, on top of earn- 
ings from Cardiff plus his 
media and marketing work, 
will take Davies’s total in- 
come well into six figures, on 
a par with the money he 
earned from rugby league. 

The 38-year-old Davies is 
regarded by the WRU as a po- 
tential catalyst of the Welsh 
game whose expertise in both 
union and league must be 
fully utilised. 

Davies’s appointment will 
be officially announced 
shortly. At the same time 
Kerin Bowring will be up- 
graded from caretaker status 
to Wales’s national coach for 
the remainder of the season. 

The transitional side pre- 
pared by Bowring, a Bristol 
schoolmaster, ended a dismal 
losing streak on Saturday with 
a narrow win over Fiji that 
should secure him toe job. He 
would be Wales's third coach 
in eight months, after Alex 
Evans and Alan Davies. 


Match report, page 12 




He has dated the most 
beautiful women, worked with 
the most gifted musicians and 
nibbed shoulders with the 
most powerful men. With his 
80 th birthday looming, he has 
outlived most of them. 
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Set by Gordius 
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Across 


1 This lady will shortly need 
protection {5) 

4 Attempt to cheat when 
making appointment (8} 

8 All timber? More a stone 
structure (6,8) 

10 Even lead could be made 
lighter (8) 

11 Girl her mother almost has 
to flog (6) 

12 What to call our G. Carey 
Informally? (4,5) 

15 it’s everything and nothing 
with a Scots town (5) 

17 Mediterranean resort enter- 
tains English relative ... (5) 

18 . . . Just when English leave 
the island to come back ( 9 ) 

19 Get wings to force 
projection (8) 

21 Empty words dished up by 


politician to be found at 
borehole? (4,4) 

24 Latest sleaze dished up by 
the tabloids? (7.7) 

2B Utopian brought to earth by 
the sword (8) 

26 Girl initially taken In by 
dissolute rascal (5) 

Down 


1 Whence came lb e fatal stab 
In the baek for Richard III? 
<?.5) 

2 Cuddle in the recess? (9) 

3 Estimate of measurement 
arising from partial integral 
(5) 

4 It’s not excessive to be 
consumed by passion (9) 

5 Vegetables dug up — about 
a thousand, say (4) 

6 Wild man target of wild 
woman (9) 



This weeks winners of a Collins 
Thesaurus are Mies J Beamand ol 
fepeom. Surrey. Mark Sweet of 
ooroneaw. Dorset. Arthur L upton of 
Settle. North Yorkshire. Langley 
Brown ol Rochester. KenL and 
i Butferworth 0 f Rochdale. 
Lancashire. 

^-Approaches cunning snare 
|5) . 

9 Spare table to serve fish 

spread (7.5) 

13 Capital Investment In 
Scotland (9) 

14 Difficult clue — one needs 
time to make it clear (9) 

?6 Threatening look about 
Jack at work (9) 

20 18 lacks bife. otherwise It's 
no different f5) 

22 Submit to delay (5) 

28 This operative is non- 
conformisi — very 
Scottish! (4) 

Solution tomorrow 
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